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ABSTBACT 

The increase in investment in education in the Sudan 
has increased the number of graduates by about 12 percent each year 
in 1970-1975. The increase in outpu*« has not been matched by an equal 
increase in the absorption capacity of the labor market. 
Postsecondary education has been extremely costly, and the nation can 
hardly support the problem of educated unemployed. Another problem is 
the discordance between the type of higher education offered by tl^e 
system and the kind of education and training needed by the labor 
market. The results ol an extensive study of admissions policies and 
the employment of college graduates in the Sudan are presented, and 
statistical tables accompany the report. (Author/MSE) 
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Preface 



This case study on admission policies and the employment of graduates 
in the Sudan, by Bikas C. Sanyal and El-Sammani Abdullah Yacoub, is 
part of a research project of the IIEP which, under the direction of 
Mr. Sanyal, is designed to explore the relationship between the employ- 
ment of graduates and the policies of admission into institutions of 
higher education in several countries. Similar case studies have been 
undertaken in Zambia and Tanzania, and their results will be published 
shortly* 

These studies as well as other activities of the IIEP reflect the in- 
creasing concern in educational planning with the relationship between 
education and employment, and could contribute not only valuable results 
for the countries studied, but also more elaborate methodologies for 
studying similar problems in other countries. 

The rapid expansion of education in the countries of the Third World 
has in some respects created as many problems as it has solved. At 
the higher levels of education, we often find a considerable discrepancy 
between the output of graduates in different specializations and the 
absorptive capacity of the labour market leading, in turn, to unemploy- 
ment and underemployment of certain types of graduates and to scarcity 
of certain other types of graduates. In qualitative terms, questions are 
being raised as to whether the content and performance of systems of 
higher education are able to meet the changing needs of society includ- 
ing the new and changing methods of production in the labour market. 

These discrepancies are badly in need of exploration, understanding 
and remedy. The high unit cost and opportunity cost in higher education, 
the particular political significance of universities and university 
students, and the responsibility of the higher education system in guiding 
and developing other levels of education make it imperative that a 
special effort be directed towards the analysis of both the qualitative 
and quantitative discrepancies that have developed in the higher education 
system and tov/ards the exploration of possible means to correct them. 
The research project, of which this present case study 'is a part, attempts 
to contribute to this task. 

We were particularly fortunate in being able to conduct this first case 
study of the project in a country as rich in economic potential as the 
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Sudan. It is my hope that those responsible for the further development 
and planning of the educational system in the Sudan will derive a great 
deal of benefit from the results of the study. 

The absence of an up-to-date manpower survey and of accurate 
statistics of the labour force in the Sudan have compelled the authors 
to explore alternative patterns of the development of higher education 
based on alternative possibilities of the economy. The qualitative im- 
balances between higher education and employment are diagnosed by 
attitude surveys of three important but inter-related segments of the 
Sudanese society particularly closely related to the higher education 
system, namely, the students, the employed graduates, and the 
employers. To be sure, findings of surveys have their limitations, 
and the authors have been careful to emphasize the exploratory nature 
of the study. However, it appears that important methodological 
lessons have been learned from this attempt, and that a great deal 
of very valuable information has been gathered in the process. The 
importance of the study lies in that it tries to combine quantitative 
with qualitative aspects of the relationship between education and the 
world of work. It is this dual and more comprehensive approach to the 
development of educational systems which has come more and more to 
characterize educational planning. 

In the preparation and implementation of this study, the HEP has 
enjoyed the fullest co-operation of the Sudanese authorities and of 
various national specialists. It is one of the important principles of 
the work of the HEP that its research projects are conducted in such 
a way as to ensure the fullest possible involvement of a country's 
officials and professionals. This study provides another fine example 
of this kind of co-operation, and the authors and I express our most 
sincere appreciation for it. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the financial support which the 
Norwegian Agency for International Development (NORAD) has contri- 
buted to t:i.:- project as part of the Norwegian contribution to the work 
of the HEP. 



Hans N. Weiler 
Director, HEP 
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1. Aims and methodology of research 



A, OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

During the last two decades^ education has been given prominence 
throughout the developing world both as a basic human right and as one 
of the main prerequisites of economic progress. A large number of 
studies have appeared both in developed and developing countries high- 
lighting the role of education in economic development. Investment in 
human beings has been considered a powerful factor of economic 
growth, accounting for a large unexplained part of it called the 
'residual factor*. Salary differentials benefiting high-level manpower 
and educated persons seemed to support this concept. The high rates 
of return on educational investment were measured by cost -benefit 
analyses, both for individuals and for society as a whole. Although 
the calculations were approximate and sometimes even arbitrary, 
they almost invariably showed that in terms of productivity the rate of 
return on educational expenditures was as high as - if not higher than - 
the investments in other directions. As a result, many countries 
allocated an increasing proportion of their national resources to 
education. The view that education is a fundamental human right also 
heightened educational expansion. Even where educational plans were 
based on the study of manpower needs, the principal result was to 
promote educational expansion- The Democratic Republic of Sudan 
has not been any exception. 

The increase in investment has increased the number of graduates 
in the Sudan by about 12 per cent each year during the last five years. 
The increase in output has not been matched by an equal increase in 
the absorptive capacity of the labour market. The gross national 
product (GNP) grew by 4 to 5 per cent and salaried employment grew 
by only about 2 per cent. The situation for post-secondary education 
has been worse since such education has been extremely costly; the 
nation could hardly support the problem of educated unemployed. 

Some of the problems cing the educational decision-makers of the 
country are: 

1, The quantitative imbalance in the educational output characterized 
by: 
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- more output in certain fields than can be employed and less 
output in certain other fields where it is required; 

- unequal distribution of educational facilities among the different 
socio-economic groups and geographical regions; 

2. A discordance between the type of higher education offered by the 
system and the kind of education and training needed by the labour 
market. 

It is in this context that the International Institute for Educational 
Planning launched a research project on employment o'l graduates and 
its impact on the admission policy of the post-secondary education 
system of the Sudan, in collaboration with the National Council for 
Research of the Sudan. At' a time when the proportion of national 
resources spent on higher education was approaching a limit, the gap 
between the aspirations of students, graduates, educators and 
employers, and achievement was widening, and the disparity in the 
. distribution of higher education was increasing, it was imperative that 
the admission policy of the post-secondary education system of the 
Sudan be rationalised to match with the labour market needs and the 
needs of the Sudanese society. 

The objectives of the study, therefore, are: 

1. To identify the social and economic factors that have influenced the 
development of education in general and higher'education, in parti- 
cular, in the past. 

2. To identify the inconsistencies, both quantitative and qualitative, 
that have developed in the past and suggest measures to rectify 
them. ' 

3. To throw light on the main variables to be considered in formulating 
policies of intake to different disciplines and institutions, 

4. To focus on the factors which intervene in the implementation of 
such policies and suggest some ways to minimize the effects of th'ese 
factors. 

5. Finally, to develop an information system to be used by the national 
policy-makers, the university administrators, potential employers, 
and the students, for decision-making. 

The above objectives imply that the analysis has to reconcile the national 
plan for the higher education system with the plans of the individuals. 
This means that an analysis of the quantitative aspects is not enough. 
The investigation has to consider both qualitative aspects such as 
expectations of students, graduates and employers, content and struc- 
ture of the higher education system of the country, and quantitative 
aspects such as manpower needs, trends of output and therefore intake, 
structure of the labour force, etc. 

The tasks involved in the investigation may be listed as follows: 

(a) Analysis of the socio-economic framework of the. country and the 
pattern of development of education in general and higher- education 
in particular. 

(b) Analysis of the demand of the, economy for skills and supply from 
the higher education system in quantitative terms by types of skill. 

(c) Analysis of substitution between occupation and education. 
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(d) Analysis of expectations of the students for different kinds of 
higher education and the reasons for the differences in popularity 
among different fields of study, the availability of career guidance 
facilities and their effects on influencing the students' aspirations, 

(e) Analysis of expectations, of the employers in respect of th,pir job 
requirements, their promotion and recruitment practices, job des- 
cription mechanism., and the salary structure, and expectations of 
the employed graduates in respect of the higher education system 
and jobs. 

(f) Establish.ing an information system for improved interaction 
between the higher education system and the labour market for 
continuous adjustment in the development of higher education both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 

B. METHODOLOGY OF THE RESEARCH 

The methodology of the research will be discussed with reference to 
the framework of the study, data needs, data collection and processing, 
and reliability and validity of the results in the following sections. 



(i) Framework of the study 

Analysis of the socio-economic framework of the country is necessary 
in order to identify the sectors which play an important role in the 
economy. In this way the higher education system may promote such 
roles by supplying necessary human resources through an analysis of 
the structure of the labour force. Such analysis also helps us to 
identify the bottlenecks for economic development, if any, created by - 
the higher education system. The analysis of the level of saving and 
the gross fixed capital formation (which are the indicators of economic 
.health and influence the absorptive capacity of the labour market) 
provides us with useful information for planning the pattern of the 
development of higher education and therefore the policy of intake to 
different specialisations. The problems of employment, underemploy- 
ment and unemployment are also diagnosed from the socio-economic 
analysis of the country. 

The present state of the higher education system depends largely 
on the past development of education in general and higher education in 
particular, so an analysis of the development of education becomes an 
imperative step in identifying the reasons for imbalances, if any, in 
the present education system. This often gives important indications 
as to methods of rectification. The growth of enrolment at different 
leve?LS and types of education, and their budget, provide crude but 
useful indicators for measuring the degree of balance in the development. 
Distribution of enrolment by regions and social groups is another useful 
analysis in identifying disparity in the distribution of educational oppor- 
tunity. The distribution of students in institutions with different types 
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of control furnish us witli important indications in respect of the degree 
of control that can be applied to make any plan implementable. Infor- 
mation related to costs of higher education by institution and speciali- 
sation is also necessary to formulate the future development policy. 

The analysis of the demand of the labour market for skills and the 
supply is the most difficult task, especially in the Sudan where man- 
power projections are not available and accurate statistics are limited. 
Projection of manpower requirement is beyond the scope of our study. 
The methodology that we follow is crude but provides the basis for the 
selection of vectors of development for different specialisations in 
higher education. The choice of a vector is determined by the following 
criteria: (1) the waiting period of the graduates before employment 
provided by a sample survey, (2) the estimates of unemployed graduates 
or existing vacancies provided by the Department of Labour statistics, 
(3) some estimates of the grouth rate of the economy, (4) the capacity 
to control and/or expand an institution offering courses in particular 
specialisations, and (5) the educational flow rates. For each speciali- 
sation we choose several alternatives based on the above factors. The 
important aspect of this methodology is that we start with intelligent 
guesses based on whatever quantitative indicator is available and then 
make corrections on an iterative basis as more information on the above 
five factors becomes available. Factors (1) to (3) indicate the needs of 
the economy for each kind of specialisation. For the growth of eco- 
nomic sectors, several alternatives can be used: First, the past trend 
of the growth; secondly, estimates supplied by the employers obtained 
through sample surveys and personal interviews; and thirdly, indi- 
cations on the priority of different economic sectors in the immediate 
future supplied by the government officials. 

As mentioned before, our methodology attempts to consider the 
expectations of individuals and groups in formulating policy of intake 
for the higher education system. The rationale for this consideration 
is that although the development of higher education should be geared 
to the economic needs and therefore should take into account the expec- 
tations of the employers, indifference towards the expectations of the 
students and the graduates causes isolation of the system from its two 
important components, i. e» the students and the graduates. 

It becomes necessary to identify the factors that lead to the pursuit 
of higher education by a student. These factors may be used for policy 
formulation to promote or control higher education. If, for example, 
it turns out that lack of satisfactory employment possibility with 
second-level education is an important reason for the pursuit of higher 
education then perhaps demand for higher education cannot be reduced 
as long as opportunities for jobs of the second-level graduates are not 
increased. Before 'bursary incentive* is introduced as a policy to 
promote the growth of a particular kind of education required by the 
economy, it is preferable to examine if 'bursary incentive' has any 
influence at all on the choice of an educational career by a student. 
It is also useful to examine the role of the socio-economic background of 
a student on the preference for an educational career and the factors 
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that bar him in selecting the preferred field. If, for example, a 
student belonging to a particular social group cannot pursue an educa- 
tional career of his choice for financial reasons, attempts can be made 
to reduce sjch difficulties especially if the social group is economically 
depressed and if the educational field is important to meet economic 
needs. It is often observed that students* pursuit of a field of study 
does not mean his being permanently employed in that field. It would 
be interesting to note the factors that are responsible for such 
behaviour. 

The role of career guidance in the choice of a field of study is also 
another interesting aspect of investigation. In most developing 
countries such facilities for higher education exist to only a limited 
extent. But in order to c>^rjnnel the students to fields of study needed 
for economic development, career guidance is an important mechanism. 
The degree of availability of such guidance, the methods and their use- 
fuL-^ess should therefore be known if the planning of higher education 
has to incorporate the planning of career guidance. The information 
in respect of employment opportunities should also be furnished to the 
students prior to their graduation, in order to reduce uncertainties 
about their future. Information in respect of the degree of availability 
of such information, their reliability and methods of dissemination of 
such information can do much to reduce the discontent among the 
students. If the factors that discourage the students in accepting a 
job in the rural areas can be identified, possible measures can pro- 
bably be taken to encourage the graduates to accept a job in rural 
areas when it becomes necessary. In the choice of a job, several 
, factors intervene, namely the nature of the job itself, career oppor- 
tunities, income, security, etc. The relative importance of such 
factors can provide a useful guide to the employers in attracting 
suitable candidates for their jobs. 

The methods of recruitment used by the employers deserve ci itical 
investigation to find the relative importance of different methods 
according to their own criteria and to inform the potential employees 
about them, and to form the basis for the development of a better 
recruitment mechanism for the employers themselves. The criteria 
for selection of candidates should be investigated as well. It would 
also be useful to note the employers' own attitudes towards the perfor- 
mance of the higher education system against their own requirements 
and the ways in which a better relationship could be developed between 
the employers and the higher education authorities. 

The traditional manpower forecasts have not been able to take into 
account any of the above-mentioned non-quantitative aspects of the 
higher education system and the labour market. Intake policies based 
on simple quantitative forecasts of needs cannot succeed in implemen- 
tation if the qualitative and attitudinal aspects of individuals and groups 
are ignored. 
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(ii) Data needs 

The framework of the study discussed above calls for certain specific 
kinds of data. For the analysis of some of the above-mentioned charac- 
teristics, published documents are available. The economic variables, 
namely the level of saving, the gross fixed capital information, and 
the economic growth by sectors, are available from the documents 
cited in the bibliography (e. g. the Economic Survey, the Five-Year 
Plans, etc. ). The characteristics of the educational development in 
the past are also available from the same type of source (e.g. the 
Educational Statistics, the annual reports of institutions, etc. ). With 
the information collected from these sources, personal interviews with 
the responsible individuals and groups become tjecessary to clarify the 
peculiarities, if any, of the past behaviour and to develop some ideas 
about the future pattern of the economic and educational development, 
especially to identify the directions in which the national authorities 
want to move in the near future. The conclusions derived from the 
documentation and the discussions provide us with the alternative 
patterns of quantitative development of the different fields of study in 
the higher education system. 

Some of the economic characteristics and a large number of educa- 
tional characteristics are not available in published documents in the 
Sudan and discussions with individuals would be extremely time- 
consuming to collect information on those characteristics. For 
example, we have already mentioned the waiting period of a graduate 
for a job as an indicator for the degree of employability of the gra- 
duates with different specialisations. This is an economic characte- 
ristic indicating the absorptive capacity of the labour market for a 
graduate. This type of information is not available in published docu- 
ments. Similarly, the factors that influence the choice of higher 
education by a student and the host of others are not available in 
published documents in the Sudan. So the use of questionnaires becomes 
necessary to collect such information and three types of questionnaires 
are prepared: one for the students of the post-secondary institutions of 
the Sudan, one for the graduates of those institutions, and one for the 
employers. These questionnaires are designed in such a way that the 
items of information on the economic and educational characteristics 
not available from published documents can be available and can be 
analysed statistically. 

(iii) The questionnaires 

The list of the variables and types of infonnation collected for the 
students, graduates and employers are given in the following Tables 1, 
2 and 2(a). The questionnaires are given in A.ppendixes II, III and IV. 

Most of the questions were closed to facilitate analysis. Some of 
them were meant for multiple responses and some for single response 
only. The reasons for including questions of multiple-response-type 
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Tabh' 1. list of variables, tyjies of information collected with references to the questionnaire for the students 



Reference to the questionnaire in 

Variables Typos of information Appendix E, Serial No. of questions 

1, Socio-economic Sex, age,, marital status, nationality, region of 7, 8, 5, 6, 10, 9, 1, 2, 3 and 4 of 

background home, jjuardian's occupation and income. the socio-economic background 

section of the questionnaire. 



2. Educational status 



.Secondary school attended, type of certificate, year of 
graduation, desired educational career, year of study, 
reasons for undertaking higher education, reasons for 
change in the field of study • if any, sources of finance, 
adequacy of the secondary education, choice of the 
present faculty, degree of satisfaction in the present 
educational career. 



1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Gand 10, 7 and 8 of 
the educational background of the 
questionnaire. 



3. Kxpectation about 
employment 



('resent employment, if any; estimated earning if not 
in educational institution today, reasons for continuing 
In the field of study if intending to be employed in a 
field other than the present field of study, dependence 
of the choice of career on the success in present studies, 
expected employment sector, conditions for accepting a 
job ui rural areas, importance of factors in the choice 
of an employment, expected annual earning at different 
levels of working life. 



9, 14, 12, 13 of the educational 
background section, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10 and 11 of the career infor- 
mation section. 



4. The rok of career 
guidance in the 
choice of higher 
education 



Sources of Information, their adequacy. 



1 and 2 of the career infor- 
mation section. 



•0 



5. Role of employment 
guidance 



Desirability of the involvement of educational 
institutions in providing such guidance, their 
operational mechanism, means of getting better 
knowledge about jobs. 



3, 4 and 5 of the career 
information section. 



00 '^^^^^ 2. List of variables, types of information collected with references to the questionnaire for graduates 



Variabltis 


Types of information 


Reference to the questionnaire in 
Appendix HI, Serial No, of questions 


1. Socio-economic 
background 


Sex, age, region of home, present home, and 
father's occupation. 


4, 1 2 and 3 of Section IV of the 
queitionnaire and 9 of Section U. 


2. iiducational background 


Reasons for pursuing higher education, reasons for 
change in the field of study, if any; sources of finance 
for higher education, diplomas obtained, speciali- 
sation and present occupation, degrci; of relevance 
of educational background with the job. 


7, 4, 8 cf Section 11; 1 of Section I; 
10, Hand 12 of Section IL 


3. Employment status 


Methods of getting first employment, waiting period 
to get first employment, nature of present employment, 
reasons for change - if any - in employment, importance 
of different factors to make a job satisfactory, income 
at first employment and present Income. 


5, 13, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16 of 
Section II of the questionnaire. 


Table 2i, List of variables, and types of information collected with reference to the questionnaii 


re for the employers 


Variables 


Types of information 


Reference to the questionnaire in 
Appendix IV, 'Serial No. of questions 


1. Hackground ofthe 
employer 


Date of establishment, type of control, size, types 
of production or services, 


2. 3, 4, 5, G and 7 of Section L 


2. Employment 
characteristics 


Methods of recruitment, cciteria for selection, 
desirLbility of and difficulties in having job 
de.scription mechanism, 


1, 2 and 3 of Section II. 


3. Relation between the 
higher education 
sector and the 
labour market 


Degree of correlation between academic performance 
and job performance, organisational mechanism of 
in-service training - if any, provision for accepting 
students on 'sandwich' courses, methods of 
co-operation with the higher education institutions 
In the formulation and implementation of their 
programmes, expected need for types of skills to 
Je supplied by the institutions, 


1. 2, 7, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 of 
Section III, 
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were the basic nature of the question itself. For example, a student 
might have used more than one source of career information to choose 
his educational career. So the question has to allow more than one 
answer (question 1, Section III, student questionnaire). The objective 
of setting such a question is to know what types of career information 
are used most frequently by students of different socio-economic and 
educational background. 

The questionnaires were tried first among a group of employees with 
different levels of education, and heads of different departments of the 
government, to adapt them to the situation of the Sudan. Formal 
pre-testing among different groups of respondents was not possible 
due to lack of time and other resources. 



(iv) The sampling method 

The sample of students was drawn according to the stratified random 
sampling method, and stratified by all post -secondary institutions of 
the Sudan, with the exception of the University of Cairo (Khartoum 
Branch) which was closed at the time of the survey because of internal 
disturbance. 

The sample size was limited to 500 because of time and cost factors 
and was distributed proportionally among the 21 institutions of higher 
education. This gave us a sampling proportion of 5. 4 per cent of the 
student population. For the University of Khartoum and the Islamic 
University, each faculty was considered separately as a sampling unit. 
All the student questionnaires were returned. The representativeness 
of the sample was checked on three criteria: sex, educational insti- 
tution and province of birth. The sample represented closely the popu- 
lation distribution. 

The sample of graduates was taken from the graduate population who 
had obtained their degree/diploma since 1968. People who have been 
on the labour market for a longer time may have a formal academic 
background which is not always relevant to their present job. On-the- 
job training would also reduce the effect of formal education in which 
we are interested. 

The sample size for the graduates was fixed at 400. The sampling 
ratio was approximately 4. 0 per cent of the total graduate population, 
as defined above. The method of sampling was stratified random 
sampling and stratified by employers: government departments, public 
sector corporations, institutions of education and private sector firms. 
Twenty-four questionnaires were not returned which made a non-return 
rate of 6 per cent. 

Because of time and financial constraints, the sample size of the 
employers way fixed at 100. As there was no complete list of employers 
in the Sudan, we had to work out a basis of distribution of the question- 
naires with the Department of Labour, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Department of /Education. It was decided that 70 per cent of the 
sample should be made up of public institutions and government 
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departments, 20 per cent of public sector corporations (i. e. under 
semi-government control) and the rest of private sector employers. 
Only those employers were contacted who employed at least five post- 
secondary graduates so that the employers have a general idea about 
the functioning of the higher education system. The questionnaire was 
filled in by the official in the institution, firm, etc, who is most 
informed of the attitudes of graduates, their job performance and the 
problems of the institution in respect of employment and training needs. 

The response rate in the case of employers was very poor: only 
50 per cent. Repeated visits to the employers failed to increase this 
rate. The distribution of the sample by type of control was however 
close to the anticipated distribution (see the section on the distribution 
of the sample by type of control). 

(v) Data collection 

The surveys were administered by the National Council for Research 
in the Sudan. They were mailed first to the heads of the institutions 
for the students and to the employers for the graduates and the 
employers. A team of ten investigators followed this up with meetings 
with the heads of institutions and employers to explain the method of 
distribution and filling in of the questionnaires. The investigators 
visited the institutions and the employers personally to collect the 
questionnaires. 

(vi) Validity and reliability of the data 

The discussion of validity and reliability of the data has to be based on 
the objectives of the study. We did not intend to measure the relation- 
ship between the higher education sector and the labour market pre- 
cisely. Neither did we want to actually determine the precise influence 
of one variable on the other in quantitative terms. Our aim was to 
obtain some indications in respect of the di.screpancies in the respon- 
siveness of the higher education, system to the labour market needs 
and in the distribution of higher education and employment opportunities, 
and the direction in which the gap between the aspirations of the students, 
graduates and employers in terms of the performsmce of the higher edu- 
cation system was moving, so that action could be taken to reduce such 
discrepancies and gaps. 

The data collected on attitudes by means of questionnaires should 
always be interpreted with caution. A sophisticated analysis based on 
imprecise information would be meaningless. For this reason we 
restricted our analysis to very simple bivariate cross-tabulation. 
Care has been taken, however, not to use responses where the percen- 
tage of respondents to a question was less than 90 per cent for any type 
of conclusion without checking them with additional evidence. 
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For example, it was observed that one out of three law graduates of 
our sample had to wait more than a year to find a job, and only one 
out of ten could find a job within a period of less than six months. The 
number of lawyers in our sample was only 11 however and this was too 
small to make sucli a conclusion valid. The information was then 
checked with statistics obtained from the Department of Labour. It 
was found that law graduates had, indeed, great difficulty in finding 
employment. Our objective in this particjltir case was to find the 
degree of employability of different types of graduates. Law graduates 
had, indeed, les"? chance of being employed than any other type or! 
graduate. 

The results of the survey on employers should also be interpreted 
carefully because of the small sample and the high rate of non-response 
to the questionnaire. 

The information on the expected earnings of the students was rejected 
completely for any meaningful analysis after a preliminary check with 
standard salary structures demonstrated that they were not reliable. 

(vii) Data processing 

Under IIJEP supervision, the analysis of the questionnaire was carried 
out on the computer at the Unesco Secretariat in Paris, Transfer of 
the data to the coding sheets was made at HEP following the format 
required by the programme prepared tor the desired analysis. Coding 
and punching were verified before the analysis was performed. 

C. PRINCIPAL FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

The main findings of the study may be summariztid as follows: 

1. During the last decade, education in the Sudan has experienced 
unprecedented growth. Enrolment in primary schools has increased 
at an annual average rate of 10. 8 per cent, in intermediate and 
junior secondary schools at 11. 1 per cent, and in higher secondary 
schools at 12 per cent. The overall government education budget 
increased at an annual rate of 12.4 per cent at current prices. 
Adjusted for the price increase, the increase in the budget has 
been much less than the increase in enrolment. Even with this 
rapid expansion, only 42. 3 per cent of the seven-year-olds hav§^ 
been admitted to the first grade of primary schools (see Chapter II). 

2. Only one out of five children of the primary school-going age in 
the rural region went to school, as against two out of three children 
in the urban region. At the junior secondary level only 2. 6 per cent 
of rural children went to school as against 41. 8 per cent of urban 
children. Higher secondary educ^^tion in the Sudan is all urban. 
Disparity among the provinces in respect of educational opportunities 
is markedly significant. The enrolment ratio at primary level 
varies from 62. 8 per cent to 4. 5 per cent, at junior secondary 
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level fx*om 2 8. 3 to 0. 8 per cent^ and at the higher secondary level 
from 20. 9 to 0. 2 per cent. The degree of participation between 
men and women is also significantly different. At the primary 
level, the male/ female ratio is 2:1, at junior secondary level, it 
is 3:1, and at higher secondary level 4:1. (See Chapter II) 

3. Opportunities for vocational training before the higher secondary 
level are very limited. Tl^ere are only two such schools and these 
are not fully utilised. (See^-.Ghapter II) 

4. Enrolment in higher education has increased at an annual average 
rate of 12 per cent during the last five years, with varying rates 
for different institutions. Some of them have in fact diminished 
in size. The ratio between art-based and science-based students 
is decreasing because of the actions taken by the University of 
Khartoum in its own admission policy, emphasizing more science- 
baseci intake, and by the government toward the admission policy for 
the Sudanese in the University of Cairo, by restricting the intake. 
The expjmsion in higher education has not taken .account of the 
employability of the graduates, especially in the art-based fields. 
The slow rate of growth of the economy accompanied by decreasing 
gross domestic fixed capital formation and low level of saving and 
fast rate of growth of the graduates especially in the art-based 
fields are the main reasons for unemployment of graduates (see 
Chapters II and III), The establishment of the Unemployment 
Relief Fund for unemployed graduates has created social and admi- 
nistrative problems in addition to increasing the burden on the 
already strained government treasury. 

In addition to the problem of employment, of graduates, several other 
problems have also faced the country during this fast expansion in 
higher education, as follows: 

(a) All but one of the institutions of higher education have been located 
in the three adjacent towns of Kliartoum, Kliartoum North and 
Omdurman, leaving the remainder of this vast country without any 
facilities for higher education. 

(b) Disparity among provinces in respect of higher education has 
increased enormously. In the case of higher education, partici- 
pation from-the Northern province is at the highest rate followed 
by Khartoum province and Blue Nile. As in the lower levels of 
education, Bahr-el-Ghazal and Upper Nile in the Southern region 
have the lowest rate of participation in higher education. Equatoria, 
another province in the South, has a higher rate of participation 
than Red Sea and Darfur, the two provinces in the North. 

(c) Opportunities for women's higher education have not increased at 
the same rate as for male students. At present, the Sudan has a 
female student population of about 12 per cent only of the total 
student population in the institutions of higher education. 

(d) The distribution of admission between science-based professional 
and sub-professional fields has been unbalanced, especially in the 
field of health and agriculture. From 1956 until 1973, 752 medical 
and pharmacy degree -holders have been turned out as against only 
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5gg diploma-holders. There is less than one technical assistant 
(e. nurse and/or public health officer) to one professional. 
This has resulted in inefficient utilisation of very scarce and costly 
manpower, in the case of agriculture, the situation is the same. 
Up until 1973 there were 788 agricultural professional degree- 
holders (agriculture and veterinary science) as against 858 agri- 
cultural diploma-holders (agriculture and forestry). The rapid 
ej^pansion of technical education has resulted in inconsistencies on 
the qualitative side. The employers are not satisfied with the job- 
performance of the technicians. Criticism has been levelled 
against the »bookish' type of training they receive. 

') The development of higher education has not taken into conside- 
ration the importance of post-graduate studies in the universities, 
'Phe University of Khartoum, the only full-fledged national university, 
had on the rolls in 1973/74 only 304 post-graduate students out of a 
total of 6, 663, i. e. only 4, 6 per cent. Most of them are in the 
humanistic fields. 

) A la^g^ of Sudanese education is under foreign control, as 
refl^c^^^ ^ the number of students abroad for training {4,841 in 
1973/74) and the number of Sudanese students in the University 
q£ Cairo, Khartoum Branch, and controlled by the Senate of the 
University of Cairo in Cairo. The advantages of the training 
abroad lie in the little visible cost to the government, and broad- 
ness of outlook and dynamism amongst the returnees. But disad- 
vantages are also quite significant and are reflected in the problem 
of relevance of the studies to Sudanese needs, lack of available 
facili^i^^ in the country similar to those abroad, and the problem 
q£ social adjustment of the returnees. The problem of non-return 
does not exist for those who are sent abroad by the government. 
Statistics on loss due .to non-return of those who go abroad or^ 
thei^ own are not available. 

:) The location of all- the institutions of higher education in the Sudan 
in three adjacent towns has obliged the government to provide for 
^Q^rding facilities for most of the students. Higher education in 
^he Sudan being practically free, cost per student to the govem- 
j^^ent is extremely high.. This does not apply to the students of the 
University of Cairo, which is entirely financed by the Arab 
Repu^l^^ Eg>'pt. The disintegration of the Khartoum Polytechnic 
into several small institutes has increased the cost per student. 
Each Forest Rangers' College student costs more than four Uni- 
versity of Khartoum students. The School of Hygiene costs more 
per student than the Faculty of Medicine of the University of 
I<^artoum, which costs per student the same as the Khartoum 
]sjm-sing College. Some of these institutes turn out graduates who 
are badly needed for the social and economic development of the 
country and expansion of these institutes could reduce cost per 
stu^i^^^* Provision of boarding facilities could also ' a controlled 
to reduce the burden on the government treasury. 
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(h) Organised sources of career guidance are very few in the Sudan, 
which has led to a substantial proportion of students pursuing 
higher education without being aware of the career possibilities. 
Parents, friends and relations are the main soisrce of such infor- 
mation and guidance. The institutions of post-secondary education 
play a very^insignificant role in this. Lack of career information 
is more common amongst children of peasants and unskilled 
•labourers, and those belonging to the provinces of the South 

(see Table A. Ill in the Appendix). 

Medical science is the most preferred profession among the 
students, followed by engineering (although the private rate of 
return is lower for this field than for some others): There is a 
good correspondence between the profession of the parent and the 
expected profession of the student. Female students tend to prefer 
social science, health science and teaching (see Table A. IV in the 
Appendix). 

(i) About one in five students are not satisfied with their present field 
of studies and two in five feel that the secondary school curriculum 
is inadequate for the higher studies. The inadequacy is felt mostly 
by students from Kassala, Kordofan, Darfur and Bahr-el-Gazal. 

5. It is possible that between 60 and 80 per cent of higher secondary 
graduates will find places in the country's institutions of higher 
education, depending upon the alternative chosen for the admission 
policy of the higher education system (see Chapter IV). 

6. Sinc>; there is a surplus of art -based graduates and a general 
shortage of science -based graduates in the labour market, it is 
necessary to reduce the intake to art -based courses and increase 
the intake to science-based courses. An analysis of the impli- 
cations of several alternative intake policies based on "alternative 
assumptions shows that it would be possible to reduce the ratio in 
output of art -based and science-based graduates from 60:40 to 
40:60 by 1980 if the low alternative for all art-based intake (with 
the. high alternative only for the secretarial studies among the 

art -based intake) and the high alternative for science-based intake 
are accepted and followed, as recommended in the text. (See 
Chapter IV) 

Under the existing circumstances, the ratio between sub -professional 
and professional output cannot be improved before 198(3. Only 
serious efforts to establish new institutes for sub -professionals, 
accompanied by a changed salary structure and prospects, can 
change the situation. If such attempts are not made, the country 
will continue to face structural imbalance among the scientifically 
qualified manpower (see Chapter IV). ' 

7. It will be possible to increase the output of science-based graduates 
to a maximum limit of 12.4 per cent per year between 1974 and 
1980, and to decrease the output of art -based graduates to a mc,xi- 
mum limit of 7. 1 per cent per year during the same period (see 
Chapter IV). 
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8. About two-^thirds of the students indicated that they wanted to pursue 
higher education because of the need for higher degrees for career 
reasons. About one-fifth of all the students, but about half of the 
female students, say that they continue higher education for its 
own sake. This may be one of the reasons for the latter's low 
participation in the labour force. 

9. The most important source of information on employment for the 
employed graduates is the Department of Labour. Personal 
contacts do play a role in obtaining employment in the opinion of 
the 'employed graduates, although the employers do not .agree. The 
institutions of higher education play an important role in finding 
employment for graduates in the agriculture and engineering fields. 
There is good correspondence between the professions of the 
graduates and those of their guardians (see Chapter VI). 

10. The graduates with specialisation in agriculture, engineering and 
natural science obtained employment quickly, but those specialising 
in law had to wait the longest period of time. 

11. There is very little substitution between specialisation and pro- 
fession among the graduates in engineering, natural science, 
medicine, law, education, teacher training and commerce. Substi- 
tution ratio varies from zero in the case of law and medicine to 

1:6 for natural science. This ratio is high in the case of graduates 
in humanities and arts. One out of three goes to non-liberal pro- 
fessions (see Chapter VI). 

12. The main problem that the employers face in appointing an 
employee is the lack of coherence between the curriculum of the 
educational institution and the employers* needs. The situation 
is worsened by the fact that there is divergence between the 
training that the graduates actually have and what they are supposed 
to have. Moreover, the graduates who did well in their academic 
life are not necessarily as successful in their professional life. 
Only 3 7. 25 per cent of the employers are of the opinion that there 
is a high correspondence between the educational performance and 
the job performance of employees. About 50 per cent of the 
employers believe that only a moderate correspondence exists 
between these two aspects for the graduates. 

13. Even though a better performance in academic life does not ensure 
a better job performance, the most important criterion of recruit- 
ment is - ironically perhaps - the academic record of the candi- 
dates seeking the job. About 75 per cent of the employers consider 
the academic record as very important. The next important criterion 
is the performance of candidates wh'en interviewed, with about 

51 per cent of the employers emphasizing the importance of the 
interview when selecting employees. Aptitude tests and past 
experience in similar jobs are important factors, but letters of 
recommendation and physical appearance are not very significant 
as the criteria for recruitment. 

14. As far as the media of recruitment are concerned, the employers 
depend mainly on the 'labour department*, the 'institutional authorities', 
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and *nGWsp)aper advertisements', of which the first is the most 
important. 

15, In order to minimize the gap between the employers' needs and the 
nature of the training offered by the higher education institutions, 
most of the employers were willing to actively assist the institutes 
in developing curriculum, suggesting methods of instruction, 
evaluating training programmes and developing research projects 
relating to the employers' needs. 
To be realistic however, one must admit that the higher educational 
institutes can hardly cater for all the special and characteristic 
requirements of all the industrial and commercial firms and concerns. 
The employers must therefore send their employees to specialised 
training courses to enable them to acquire the 'know-how* necessary 
for their respective firms. Nevertheless, the higher educational 
institutions may run some broad-spectrum special courses for 
industry /business, etc., to meet the general requirements of the 
labour market. About half of the employers surveyed were willing to 
have such special courses in the higher educational institutions. 

About 60 per cent of the employers have in-service training facilities 
for their employees. The majority of the employers who do not have 
some training programmes also would like to have these in order to 
upgrade their personnel and to meet the special requirements of their 
firms. The employers would like the higher educational institutes to 
become more concerned about their requirements and to develop 
training courses for preparing the students for the needs of the labour 
market. The employers are ready to advance their co-operation in 
various respects, for example by sending personnel on training courses, 
participating in teaching programmes and by offering expert opinions 
as members of curriculum committees (see Chapter VI). 
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SECTrON I - TME SOCIO-ECONOMIC FRAMEWORK OF THE SUDAN 
Before proceeding to the analysis of the educational system of the 
country we would like to deal in this section with its socio-economic 
conditions. 



A. INTRODUCTION 

The Sudan is the largest country in Africa with an area of about 
2.5 million sq. kms. bordered by eight countries^, with a coastline 
of some 750 kms. on the Red Sea and a population of less than 
15 million^ of which almost one-sixth is nomadic and half under 
20 years of age. A large part of the" country is desert^ semi-desert 
or low rainfall Savannah woodland. The northern region has little 
rainfall to support agriculture. The central and southern regions 
have considerable scope for equatorial cultivation. Most of the country 
is flat, but there are a few mountains - the Marra range in the far-west 
and the Imatong mountains in the far-south rise to over 3, 000 metres 
above sea level. The scant rainfall in most parts of the Sudan is 
compensated by the White Nile, which originates in Uganda, flows 
through the entire length of the country and the Blue Nile, which ori- 
ginates in Ethiopia and joins the White Nile in Khartoum, the capital. 
The area lying between the two Niles is one of the most productive 
areas of the country and has undergone development over the past few 
decades, particularly in the field of irrigated crop production. 

Population and economic endeavour are concentrated along the Nile, 
particularly in the Kordofan and Blue Nile provinces. The preliminary 
estimate of the census shows that the population has grown from 



1. Central African Republic, Chad, Egypt, Ethiopia, Kenya, Libya, 
Uganda and Zaire. 

2. Preliminary estimates of the 1973 census. At the time of writing 
this section, some adjustments were under way for nomadic popu- 
lation and migration of cotton-picking labour. 
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10. 3 million in 1955-56 to 14. 1 million in 1973 - with a modest growth 
rate of about 2 per cent per year - during the last seventeen years. 
Kordofan and Blue Nile alone account for 42 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, the largest concentration being in the Blue Nile Province. The 
economically productive population in 1973 was estimated at 6. 6 mil- 
lion. The economy is predominantly agricultural and the overwhelming 
majority of the people live in the rural areas. The urban population 
comprises about 10 per cent of the total, and about half of them live 
in the three towns: Khartoum, Omdurman and Khartoum North. 



B. THE GROWTH OF THE ECONOMY 

Lack of a reliable series of "national accounts creates difficulties in 
estimating precisely the development of the country. The national 
accounts yearly compiled for the period 1966-69 were on a calendar 
year basis, whereas those compiled for 1969-70 and 1970-71 were 
established on a fiscal year basis to make the estimates according to 
the budget year, i. e, July to June. Many problems arose in the 
adjustments from the calendar to the fiscal year, which resulted in the 
decision to revert to the calendar year for later years. During the 
period 1966-68, the gross domestic product (GDP) at current factor 
cost grew at the rate of 7.4 per cent per year. However, inflation 
which has prevailed for many years has resulted in price increases 
averaging 5-7 per cent a year. In 1969. GDI' at current factor cost 
actually declined by 4 per cent, owing to adverse weather affecting 
agricultural production. Adjusted for the population growth, it means 
that the available national product per head remained the same during 
the above period. During the period 1969-72 the economy experienced 
an estimated growth at the rate of 7. 6 per cent per year. 

The government policy appears to be responsible for this turning 
point in the history of the economic development of the Sudan. It 
appears that a similar pattern of growth will continue in the future. 

However, the overall average represents a widely varying situation, 
depending on the sector of the economy in question and the particular 
year under consideration. In absolute terms, during the period 1962-70, 
the contribution of the agriculture sector has gone down at current factor 
cost prices at an average rate of 1 per cent per year, that of mining 
and quarrying, manufacturing and handicraft, commerce and hotels, 
transport and communications, finance and real estate, government and 
non-profit services have gone up altogether at an average annual rate 
of 7 per cent and that of other sectors has not registered much overall 
change in absolute terms (see Table 3), National income per capita has 
changed very little during the period from £S36. 1 to £S37. 7. Adjusted 
for price increases, per capita income has indeed decreased. 

The most interesting feature of the sectoral contribution to GDP is 
the increase in the share of government services during the above 
period from £S31. 1 million to £S84. 5 million at an average annual rate 
of 13. 3 per cent. No other sector, except mining, manufacturing and 
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0 «^ ^ econaaic activi ty at factor cost 1962-«?Q/71 (iS. Million) at amnt prices 



1. (a) Agriculture li»7.9 

1. (b) Livestock, forestry 

4 fiflhing 82.2 

2. Mining and Quarrying 0.2 

3. Manufacturing S hairiicraft 19.0 
I). Elect. & water 

15.7 

5. Constnicticn 23.9 

6. Ccnaerce 4 hotels etc. 34.3 

7. liwBport i caaiunication 28.0 

8. Fiaance i real estate etc. 

9. (a) Miscellaneous private 

services 2.7 

(b) Govemsent services 31.1 

(c) Non-profit services 3.7 

G.D.P.' at factor cost 402.6 

Indirect taxes (net) i|3.8 
GDP at itiarlcet jriccs 

Ii(penditure on GDP 456.2 

GDP (value idled) 446.4 

National inoone 440.7 
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handicrafts, has registered such an increase. Non-productive as it is, 
this has in fact weakened the economy in the past. Reasons for this are, 
however, the problem of the southern region and government policy 
towards employing all post-secondary graduates despite the lack of 
suitable jobs. 



C. CONDITIONS OF DEVELOPMENT AND ECONOMIC FEATURES 
OF THE COUNTRY 

This section deals with the most important characteristics of the 
economy of the country. These are: (i) the role of the different eco- 
nomic activities, (ii) the level of saving, (iii) the structure of the labour 
force, (iv) most important of all, the problem of the South. 

(i) The role of agriculture 

The Sudan's economy is predominantly agricultural (including livestock, 
forestry and fishing) and its role is much bigger than its 40 per cent 
contribution to GDP. The bulk of the country^s population (72 per cent) 
is engaged in agriculture and 98 per cent of exports originate in the 
agricultural sector. The principal exports are: cotton, oil seeds, 
vegetable oils, gum, oil cakes^ livestock, hides and skins and, in 
years of good harvest, also sorghum (dura). The country is self- 
sufficient in its staple food-grain - sorghum. Table 4 illustrates the 
trend of production of the main agricultural products. Cotton, which 
is the main export commodity, increased its production from 310 thou- 
sand metric tons to 565 thousand metric tons during 1963-72. This is 
an increase of about 7 per cent per year. Production of gum arabic, 
which is the next important export, actually decreased from 39. 3 thou- 
sai.d metric tons in 1963-64 to 21.2 thousand metric tons in 1972-73, 
a decrease of about 7 per cent per year. The main reasons for this 
decrease were the drought, the desert creep and the substitution of 
gum by other cash crops. The value of exports has been increasing at 
about 8. 3 per cent per year and the value of imports at a rate of 4. 9 
per cent, implying a favourable trend in the balance of trade. From 
the beginning of the decade until 1972, thore has always been a deficit 
in the overall foreign trade, which has been decreasing- the first 
substantial decrease was registered in the year 1965 (see Table 5). 
The price index of imports increased from 98. 6 (1953 = 100) in 1963 
to 138. 2 in 1972, and that of exports increased from 99. 2 to 130. 9 
during the same period. This shows that the price index of imports 
has increased slightly faster than that of exports. 

The country's agricultural resources are not yet well utilised. Out 
of the country's land surface of 250 million hectares, 80 million 
hectares can be used for agricultural production but only 31 million 
hectares are at present being used - 7 million as arable land and the 
rest for grazing purposes. The area under cultivation is, however, 
increasing at an average rate of 3. 7 per cent per year and the 
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Table 4. Output of main crops - 1963/6U - 1972/73 (in 'OOP metric tons) 



Year 


Gotten 


Ground- 
nuts 


Se- 
same 


Dura 


Duhon 


Maize 


Wheat 


Castor 


Gum 
Arabic 


1963/6U 


310 


289 


174 


1 


3U8 


373 


2U 


37 


7 


39.3 


196U/65 


UU2 


280 


18U 


1 


138 


35U 


27 


56 


6 


U8.1 


1965/66 


^U9 


305 


160 


1 


095 


253 


12 


69 


10 


50.U 


1966/67 


537 


31U 


13U 




850 


252 


11 


78 


19 


U5.0 


1967/68 


527 


297 


187 


1 


980 


369 


18 


88 


21 


61.5 


1968/69 


656 


16U 


15U 




870 


267 


16 


128 


11 


U5.5 


1969/70 


682 


U08 


175 


1 


U9U 


38U 


36 


115 


23 


39.3 


1970/71 


727 


338 


297 


1 


535 


U39 


Ul 


162 


10 


UU.3 


1971/72 


(1) 655 


39U 


278 


2 


079 


325 


13 


155 


lU 


29.9 


1972/73 


(2) 565 


U87 


338 


1 


326 


353 


8 


164 


16.6 21*2 



(1) Kevised figures 

(2) Tentative 

Sourx:e: The National Planning Conmission, Economic Survey, 1972 , Khartoum, 1973. 



Table 5 . Foreign Trade 1963-1972 



(1) ^ ^ (2) Surplus (+) or 

Year Exports Imports Deficit (-) 



1963 


78.7 


99.2 


- 20.5 


196U 


68.6 


95.5 


- 26.9 


1965 


67.9 


72.2 


- U.3 


1966 


70.7 


77. U 


- £.7 


1967 


7U.1 


81.1 


- 0.2 


1968 


81.1 


89.7 


- 8.6 


1969 


86.2 


92.5 


- 6.3 


1970 


102.2 


108*3 


- 6.1 


1971 


11S.2 


123.7 


- 9.3 


1972 


125.5 


123.1 


+ 2.U 



(1) Danestic Exports and re-exports, value (FOB) in millions of Sudanese pounds 

(2) Value (GIF) in millions of Sudanese pounds 



Source : National Planning Gcrmission, ibid. 
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utilisation of Nile water has already increased three-fold. While the 
development strategy is centering on increasing agricultural acreage, 
it appears possible to improve productivity in the existing farmed 
areas at relatively low cost. The production of crops can be stepped 
up through the use of good quality seed, increased technical know-how, 
production credit and higher farm-gate prices. Increased installation 
of ginning capacity could shorten the ginning season of the Gezira 
scheme and reduce risk of crop damage. Groundnuts could be intro- 
duced over a large part of the 200,000 hectares currently under 
irrigation for sorghum and the production of this crop could be 
expanded in rainfed areas. Mechanical farming could reduce the 
seasonal shortage of labour for cotton picking. Sudan's livestock 
potential is largely untapped. Its total livestock population is 35 mil- 
lion with 13 million cattle, 12 million sheep and the rest goats and 
camels. With increased animal care through the development of 
veterinary science this livestock can be developed. Export-oriented 
projects already under way may increase foreign earnings in the near 
future, through the increased export of meat and fish. The output of 
fisheries is expected to increase from 16, 000 tons per year to 30, OOO 
tons per year in the next few years. The yield of most agricultural 
crops and livestock in the Sudan at present is below international 
standards* 

Lack of research on agricultural crops, except for cotton, and 
shortage of trained personnel are some of the main obstacles for a 
nnore rapid transfornnation of agricultural development in the Sudan. 
There are only 146 extension agents to help about one million farmers. 
Extension services for livestock are very few and even fewer for 
forestry. The country's agricultural sector has only one-fifth of the 
qualified staff needed. 

(ii)- Mining and quarrying 

The country's mineral resources are not yet well studied. This is 
due mainly to (i) lack of qualified staff (at present, there are only 
70 geologists for the whole country), and (i::) poor means of commu- 
nication. The contribution of this sector to GDP at current factor 
cost prices increased, however, from almost none, £S0. 3 million in 
1963 to £S2. 3 million in 1968, and went down to £S1. 7 million in 1969, 
due to the closure of the Suez Canal, which made exploitation of the 
iron ore usually exported to Yugoslavia unprofitable. Due to the 
problem of transportation to Port Sudan, the production of chromite 
is also kept at a very low level, although the reserve is quite subs- 
tantial with an estimated 1. 5 million tons. The country has sufficient 
reserves in iron ore and copper - the latter requiring processing 
before shipment because of low copper content* Preliminary inves- 
tigations show an estimated reserve of 30 million tons of gypsum in 
the Khor Eit locality on the Red Sea. 
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Table 6. Industrial production 1965/66 - 1970/71 



Unit 


1965/66 


1966/67 


19G7/68 


1968/69 


1969/7 0 


1970/71 


Cement *000 tons 


73.2 


101. 


1 


128.7 


140.7 


194.1 


227.2 


Hour 




39, 


9 


ii8.8 


51.5 


111.6 


176.0 


Sugar 


11.3 


Si. 


9 


93.2 


90.8 


86.2 


72.5 


Soap (toilet) " 


1.7 


1. 


2 


1.3 


1.3 


2.0 


2.2 


Soap (other) " 


' 17.1 


17. 


6 


17.1 


18.0 


21.7 


25.7 


Wine TTiillion litres 


1.3 


1. 


7 


1.6 


r.5 


2.1 


3.4 


Beer 


7.5 


7. 


8 


7.'U 


7.2 


4.7 


7.0 


Cizarettes *000 kilos 


535 


6^7 


661 


532 


601 


675 


Matches million 


3130 


38 5U 


3952 


3875 


4890 


4412 


Shoes million pairs 


7.2 


8. 


2 


9.5 


10,7 


2.7 


12.0 



Source : Ministry of Industry and Mining. 



Training needs are evident in the exploration and exploitation of mineral 
resources of the country. The re-opening of the Suez Canal and inter- 
national rationalisation of pricing policy for raw materials will make 
exploitation of a substantial part of the resources economically viable. 

*^ 

(iii) Manufacturing and handicrafts 

The manufacturing and handicraft sector of the economy contributes 
more than 9 per cent to the GDP, absorbs about 4. 5 per cent of the 
labour force and has almost no foreign earnings. The contribution to 
GDP has increased from 5. 1 per cent in 1963 to 9.4 per cent in 1970-71. 
Thirty-two per cent of the contribution is from handicrafts. Up to 
1960, manufacturing had been undertaken only by private interests. The 
first government -owned manufacturing operation, a tannery, went into 
production in 1961, followed by a large sugar mill in 1962 and a card- 
board factory in 1963. The nationalisation measures of 1970 expanded 
public ownership in the industrial sector with the Industrial Production 
Corporation as the controlling holding company of eight sub-corporations 
covering 46 enterprises. 

Industrial statistics are inadequate for an accurate analysis of the 
overall trend of output. The only up-to-date data available are those for 
products subject to excise taxes and produced within the public sector. 
They show on the whole a rising level of output for nr..ost items. The 
only exception^ are items which have been affected by shortages of raw 
materials (sugar), competition by imports from bilateral sources (shoes), 
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or by a decline in demand resulting from an increase in excise duties 
(cigarettes and beer). It is observed that cement production has 
increased at an average annual rate of 25 per cent during 1965-70, 
flour by 31 per cent, sugar by 45 per cent and shoes by 10 per cent, 
(see Table 6) 

The present policy of encouraging foreign investment in the country, 
thoughtfully implemented, may increase industrial production faster 
in the near future. 



(iv) Transport 

It has already been mentioned that one of the reasons why the Sudan's 
economy is not developing as fast as desired is the problem of com- 
munication .in this vast land. The transport system consists only of 
4, 757 kms. of single track railways, 3, 500 route kms. of river ser- 
vices and about 18, 000 kms. of roads and tracks. Only about 330 kms. 
of the roads are asphalted and about 5, 000 kms. are built to gravel 
standards. Many of the gravel roads and all the remaining tracks are 
virtually impassable during the rainy season. There are 20 all- 
weather airfields and a single seaport at Port Sudan. The railway is 
the country's most important means of transport. But nearly 60 per 
cent of freight traffic on the Sudan Railways moves on only 17 per 
cent of the railway's total network - the 787 kms. mainline between 
Port Sudan and Khartoum. The Western extension railway to Nyala 
and the Southern extension to Wau which account for 25 per cent of the 
route kms. carry only about 8 r -r cent of total ton-kms. of freight. 
The solution to the problem of the South will increase the freight 
traffic to Wau in the near future. The Sudan Railways are operating 
well below potential capacity at the moment, and operations are not 
meeting current requirements. In the near future, the railway is 
likely to remain the principal means of transport in the Sudan and 
increasing its efficiency is critical to the economy. The infrastructure 
is adequate to carry the traffic foreseen in the near future v/ith equip- 
ment added and maintained as necessary to meet requirements, 
although maintenance is a problem because of the lack of technicians 
in the Sudan at the moment. 

The Sudan's maritime trade was severely affected by the closure of 
the Suez Canal. The Cape surcharge on freight rates is 50 per cent 
on traffic to Western European ports and 75 per cent to Mediterranean 
ports. The number of ships calling at Port Sudan dropped from 1, 253 
in 1967 to 761 in 1972, althou^ freight handling increased from 2, 358 
thousand tons to 2, 822 thousand tons during the same period. The 
port has been operating efficiently, but has almost reached its capacity 
limit and with the re-opening of the Suez Canal, the capacity of Port 
Sudan needs to be increased. 

For full integration between the South and the North of Sudan,*'^pne 
has to foresee the need for the development of river transport services, 
to use the potential of the White Nile, in addition to air traffic, which 
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ii> at present the main all-weather conirnunication means. The esta- 
blishment of the River Transport Corporation and the proposed Junslee 
Canal to avoid the large swamp separating the South from the Noi*th is 
a movement in the right direction. 

(v) Commerce and hotels 

This sector accounted for about 10 per cent of GDP in 1971, and 
employs about 4 per cent of the labour force. Twenty-seven commercij 
enterprises were consolidated in 1970 into a holding company - the 
General Trading Corporation - and 14 specialized cotton-exporting 
companies were nationalized and grouped into fewer firms under the 
jurisdiction of the newly formed Sudan Cotton Marketing Corporation, 
under the public sector. This sector showed an average annual growth 
rate of 6 per cent during 1962-70, and contributed on average 19 per 
cent of the GDP during 1966-69. This reduced suddenly to about 10 per 
cent in 1970-71, due probably to the nationalization measures. The 
present economic policy of the government is expected to increase this 
sector's share in the near future. 



(vi) Government services 

Government services which accounted for only about 10 per cent of the 
GDP up to 1968 suddenly increased its share to 15 per cent in 1969, 
and has remained at that level since then. This sector employs about 
16 per cent of the labour force. It is estimated that total employment 
in central and local government is about 120, 000. Including the other 
public enterprises, the public se'ctor is the largest employer of the 
country. The government's past policy of providing employment for 
every university graduate, coupled with the depressed level of acti- 
vities in the private sector, made the government the residual employer 
The problem of the South also put a heav^' burden on this sector of the 
economy. That problem having been solved, much of the resources 
may now be diverted to development activities. 

(vii) Level of saving 

One of the striking characteristics of the Sudan's economy is that the 
rate of saving was very low during 1966-68, varying between 3. 75 per 
cent and 4. 77 per cent. It went up to 11. 8 per cent in 1969-70, but 
went down again in 1970-71 (see Tables 8 and 9). This demonstrates 
that, in the past, the economy had failed to set aside adequate 
resources from current income to generate a growth conimensurate 
with the economic welfare aspirations of the community. Government 
consumption has increased at an average annual rate of 10 per cent 
during the period 1968-71, whereas private consumption has decreased 
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Table 7. Trend of the nercmtage distrihttion of contriktion to GDP by ecormic activity at factor cost 





1962 


1963 


1961 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1959/70 


1970/71 


1. (a) Agriculture 


36.7^ 


31.00 


27.11 


27.80 


21.29 


25.71 


21.97 


21.17 


23.65 


21.56 


(b) Livestock, forestry 
i fishing 


20.i»2 


20.58 


20.39 


19.91 


13.57 


13.08 


12.96 


11.17 


16.53 


16.31 


2. Hinijig and Quarrying 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.12 


0.11 


0.11 


0.31 


0.33 


0,31 


3. Manufacturing i handicraft 


H.n 


5.10 


5.11 


5.96 


8,01 


8.16 


7.87 


8.18 


9.83 " 


9.3t 


4. nectr. S water 


3.90 


3.92 


3.87 


3.75 


3.63 


3.33 


3.17 


3.22 


3.19 


3.10 


5. Gonstnictim 


5.91 


7.11 


6.88 


5.10 


5,23 


1.13 


1.61 


1.11 


1.51 


1.19 


6. Gonnerce S hotels etc. 


8.52 


11.27 


13.75 


14.73 


19.61 


19.66 


20.19 


17.85 


10,53 


10.36 


7. 'iiransport J camunication 


6.95 


7.11 


7.11 


7.02 


6.96 


6.11 


6.11 


6.61 


9.79 


9.18 


8. Finance & real estate etc. 


3.IIS 


3.63 


3.70 


3.76 


3.33 


3.55 


3.51 


S.12 


1.19 


1.23 


9. (a) Miscellaneous private 
services 


0.67 


0.6S 


0.61 


0.61 


3.11 


3.51 


3.06 


0.77 


0.66 


0,58 


(b) Goverrrnent services 


7.72 


8.58 


9.72 


10.12 


8.89 


9.15 


9.77 


15.18 


11.92 


15,89 


(c) Non-profit services 


0.92 


0.98 


1.02 


1.02 


2.67 


2.25 


2.61 


2.06 


1.55 


1.56 



Source : IIEP estimates based on National Incqne Statistics and supporting tables > Department of Statistics, Khartoum, 
March, 1973. , 
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Table 8. Savings and InvesUnent ( in £S. Million ) 







1966 


. 1967 


1968 


1969 


1969/70 


1970/71 


1) 


G.N. P. 


460.17 


497.67 


5U2.37 


550.74 


562.91 


592.06 


2) 


Investmeit 


75.60 


73.07 


80.83 


85.11 


95.64 


89.66 


3) 


Savings 


21.95 


18.66 


23.14 


44.41 


66.67 


34.25 


2) 


as % of 1 


16.42 


14.68 


14.50 


15.45 


16.99 


15.14 


3) 


as % of 1 


4.77 


3.75 


4.26 


8.06 


11.84 


5.78 


3) 


as % of 2 


29.03 


25.53 


28.62 


52.17 


69.70 


38.19 



Saijrce ; Department of Statistics, National Accounts and Supporting Tables . 



Khartoum 



Table 9. National Disposable Inccme (in £3. Million) 







1968 


1969 


1969/70 


1970/71 


1) 


{government consumption 


112.10 


132.55 


147.72 


159.04 


2) 


Private consumption 


405.51 


372.67 


348.52 


400.53 


3) 


Savings 


23.14 


44.41 . ... 


66.67 


34.25 


4) 


National Disposable 












Income 


540.75 


549.64 


562.91 


593.82 


5) 


Investment 


80.83 


85.11 


95.64 


89.66 



Source : Department of Statistics, ibid . 



at a very low rate of 6 per cent. T. lajor share of increase in 
government consumption has been d compensation of employees 
from domestic activities for reasons .,^oned before. 

In fact, gross domestic fixed capital formation went down from 
£S96 milHon in 1969-70 to £S73 million in 1970-71. The situation 
since then has remained unknown due to lack of statistics. To acce- 
lerate the pace of economic development the government has to control 
its own consumption, as well as private consumption, in order to 
increase the share of resources that are channelled into investment. 
Foreign investment has also to be attracted for the purpose. Although 
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there are no statistics, it appears that foreign investment has been 
increasing during the last two years. Care should, however, be taken 
in increasing the productivity of these investments. Otherwise, low 
returns for investment would mean inability of the public sector to 
generate sufficient surpluses to meet the investment requirements, 
particularly the cost of borrowing for investments. There is no record 
of any significant increase in investment during the last decade. Gross 
domestic fixed capital formation as proportion to GDP has decreased 
from 16 per cent in 1962 to 14 per cent in 1971. Only in one year, 
i.e. 1969-70, investment increased significantly - by 12 per cent over 
the previous year. But in 1970-71 it decreased. 



(viii) Labour force 

The 1955-56 census revealed that approximately 37 per cent of the total 
population was engaged mainly in economic activities, while another 
11 per cent v/as engaged in subsidiary economic activities. This esti- 
mate included anybody engaged in activities irrespective of age. Of 
the persons above 5 years of age, 59. 8 per cent were economically 
active (46. 2 per cent with economic activity as their main occupation 
and 13. 6 per cent with economic activity as their subsidiary occupa- 
tion). Since then, three sample surveys, conducted in the six pro- 
vinces of the North, give some information on the labour force but due 
to differences in definition, the results are not comparable (see 
Table 10). The census of the agricultural labour force does not spell 
out the definition of 'working' and ^non-workingV In the case of 
females, the overall percentage of working farm population was very 
high, mainly because of the higher percentages in Darfur and Kordofan 
provinces (62 and 51 respectively). The participation rate of males 
is observed to be less in the household sample survey than the previous 
census, because of the rapid increase in educational facilities. For 
females, this rate has gone up appreciably, probably because of changes 
in attitudes. The ILO projection, which does not reckon labour price in 
the age-group 0-9, estimates a participation rate of 32. 1 per cent, 
which is higher than the estimate of the household sample survey. 

The sectoral distribution of the economically Active population of 
Sudan is drawn from the 1967-68 Household Sample Survey. This gives 
the following percentage distribution of employment (see Table 11). 

Over 70 per cent of the labour force was employed in the primary 
sector. Industry and mining contributed about 8 per cent of the GDP, 
but employed less than 1 per cent of the labour force. If the indus- 
trial sector has to be developed further (as it appears to be capital 
intensive now) and if more people are to be employed, a different 
strategy for industrial development, both size and structure, has to 
be adopted. As things are at present, most of the human resources 
of Sudan will have to continue to seek employment in the rural sector. 
This will make the employment situation in the rural sector worse 
and raise further the already high exodus of young people to urban 
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Table 10. Estinates of Labour Fcrce 



In labour force (%) Outside labour force (%) 
M F T M F T 



1. Ftopulation Census 
(1955-56) (1) 



Children 



(1) 5 yrs to puberty 


52.3 


7.0 


31.9 


^♦7.7 


93.0 


68.1 


(2) adults past " 


96.5 


9.U 


51.9 


3.5 


90.6 


48.1 


(3) total 5 yrs and 














over 


82.5 


8.8 


U0.6 


17.5 


91.2 


5Sj.4 


(4) total population • 


66. U 


6.9 


37.1 


33.6 


93.1 


62.9 


Population & Housin;? 














Survey (196U-66) (2) 


52.5 


5.3 


30.1 


U7.5 


94. 7 


69.9 


Census of Agriculture 














(1965-66) (3) 


60.2 


43.9 


52.2 


39.8 


56.1 


47.8 


Household Sample Survey 














(1967-68) (U) 














(1) Urban areas 


U5.5 


6.2 


26.2 


■ 54.5 


3.9 


73.7 


(2) Semi-urban areas 


U7.8 


6.3 


26.8 


52.2 


93.7 


73. -2 


(3) Pural areas 


50.2 


10.5 


30.0 


49.8 


89.5 


69.9 


(U> A31 areas 


U9.3 


9.6 


29.3 


50.7 


90.4 


70.7 


ILO Fronections (5) 














1970 


57.16 


6.11 


32.10 









N.B. (1) The classification was 'Vainfully employed", i.e. those with 
economic activity as the m^in occupation. 

(2) Covered 82 centres in the six ^brthem provinces. 

(3) Covered rural areas in six hforthem provinces' and classifi'^d 
the population between "worVing" and "non-vorking". 

(4) The classification was "economically active" and "not economically 
active". 

(5) l^abour Force Projections, ILO. 
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Table 11. Peroentage distribution of employmsnt 



Urban Semi-urban Rural All areas 



Aninial husbandry 


0. 


38 


0. 


97 


U. 


77 


3. 


96 


Agrioilture, forestry 


6. 


03 


30. 


19 


79. 


98 


67. 


,45 


Industry & mining 


3. 


89 


2. 


09 


0. 


33 


0. 


89 


Handicrafts 


6. 


60 


6. 


46 


2. 


93 


3. 


62 


Building & construction 


3. 


28 


3. 


33 


1. 


10 


1. 


.54 


Transport & conmunication 


6. 


91 


4. 


33 


0. 


80 


1. 


78 


Commerce and trade 


11. 


83 


12. 


41 


1. 


63 


3. 


56 


Other government services 


29. 


39 


19. 


32 


2. 


03 


5. 


56 


Other private services 


24. 


12 


15. 


,02 


5. 


30 


8. 


24 


Seeking work for first tiip.e 


7. 


56 


5. 


87 


1. 


17 


2. 


29 



areas. It is estimated that the additional number of people entering 
the labour force was increasing every year by an average of about 
80, 000 during 1950-60, 118, 000 during 1960-70 and is expected to 
increase every year by about 170, 000 during 1970-80. This is an 
increase of about 3.4 per cent per year. 



(ix) The problem of the South 

Just before independence in 1956, the Sudan faced the serious problem 
of a rebellion in three of its southern provinces, Bahr El Ghazel, 
Equatoria and Upper Nile. The origin of the rebellion lies in a seces- 
sionist movement promoted by pre-independence policies which 
exploited the cultural and historical differences between the North, 
which is mostly Arab, and the South, which is Nilotic. Before 
independence official policy was not geared to promoting the integration 
of the two parts. After independence an attempt to find a military 
solution simply aggravated the problem and many Southerners were 
engaged in guerilla -type activity against the government forces. In 
1963 the Anya.-?jya was formed to fight for 'independence' from the 
North. The worst phase of violence followed in the next three years. 
Schools were closed, many lives were lost, thousands of people took 
refuge in the neighbouring countries and economic activity came to a 
standstill. After the May Revolution in 1969, one of the first political 
decisions made was the granting of regional autonomy to the southern 
provinces. The Addis Ababa Conference of March 1972 was responsible 
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for the cease-fire that was subsequently announced. 

The solution to the question of the South realises the dream of the 
historian Arnold Toynbee who said: "The Sudan holds Africa's destiny 
in her hands. If she can succeed in reconciling the two elements in 
her own population, she will have done a piece of constructive pioneer 
work for the continent as a whole. " The unsettled conditions in the 
South needed a large military presence with increasing expenditures 
on the armed forces and the consequent diversion of resources from 
economic development. Plans for the economic development of the 
South now have a better chance of being implemented. The soil and 
climate of the South enable it to produce commodities the Sudan was 
importing so far, namely tea, coffee and tobacco. Its rich timber 
resources and livestock potential can now be developed for the benefit 
of a united Sudan. International co-operation is coming forward for 
the implementation of the regional development plans. Careful plan- 
ning should be done in these projects keeping in mind that a little bit 
of misunderstanding may result in serious consequences, because a 
twenty year -old dispute cannot be reconciled quickly. It is more 
important for the educational planners because education will be given 
priority in meeting the human resource needs so necessary for the 
development of the region. 

D. PROBLEMS OF EMPLOYMENT 

There has been no survey of unemployment on the overall structure 
of the labour force in the Sudan. The only source of unemployment 
statistics are the 25 employment exchange offices of the country. This 
gives only some indication of the magnitude and distribution of employ- 
ability. Table 12 gives the number and percentage of registered 
persons with education up to the second level by employment status 
and category of occupation for the period January to June 1973. 

It will be observed that the majority of the persons registered with 
only first*level education are unskilled workers and a major portion of 
the skilled workers registered have some previous working experience. 
The percentage of those registered with some second-level education 
is very high - next to that of the unskilled workers referred to above. 
The employability measured by the percentage of those employed with 
respect to those registered is highest for skilled workers with first - 
level education and lowest for those having second-level education. 
Females are employed to a lesser degree than males. 

The majorUy of the persons registered with some second-level edu- 
cation come from academic streams, since there are very few streams 
in technical education in the second level (see Table 13). 

The statistics in Table 12 reflect that there is a problem of unem- 
ployment in the Sudan. To know the exact magnitude, one needs to 
have more detailed information. 

So far as higher education if- concerned, the output of graduates has 
increased at a faster rate than the absorptive capacity of the economy. 
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Table 12. Nunber cirid percentage of registered persons by employrnent 
status, for the oeriod January-June 1973 
A = seeking a job for the first time; B = previously worked 



Unemployed 

A Employed Total 

Educated up to first leveT 



Unskilled workers 


No. 


8 760 


7 U9U 


U81 


16 


735 




% 


52.3 


4U.8 


2.9 




100 


Skilled workers 


Mo. 


1 0U5 


3 387 


21U 


U 


6U6 




% 


22.5 


72.9 


U.6 




100 


Educated up to second 


No. 


3 IIU 


399 


36 


3 


5U9 


level 


% 


87.8 


11.2 


1.0 




100 


Total males 


No. 


11 623 


10 833 


697 


23 


153 




% 


50.2 


U6.8 


3.0 




100 


Total femles 


No. 


1 296 


UU7 


3U 


1 


777 




% 


72.9 


25.2 


1.9 




100 


All 


No. 


12 919 


11 280 


731 


2U 


930 




% 


51.8 


U5.3 


2.9 




100 



Source ; Department of Labour: Ministry of Public Service and Adminis- 
trative Refom, 1973. 



Table 13. Holders of qualification up to second level classified by 
qualification » Januairy^une 1971 



I Unemployed 







A 


B 


Droloyed 


Total 


% 


Senior acad. sec. 


1 


2U9 


lUl 


9 


1 399 


39. U 


Commercial sec. 




87 


2U 




111 


3.1 


Te<±inical sec. 




61 


11 


2 


7U 


2.1 


Agric. rec. 




3 






3 


0.1 


Junior sec. 


1 


509 


165 


23 


1 697 


U7.8 


Other sec. qualif . 




205 


58 


2 


265 


7.5 


Total 


3 


liu 


399 


36 


3 5U9 


100.0 



Source ; Department of Labour: Ministrv of Public Service and Adminis- 
trative Reform, 1973. 
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Table 14, Cost to th e p. oveminent for unemployed g raduates, 1967-72 



Year 


Relief Fund 
£S 


All'^tment for uni- 
versity graduates 
£S 


No. of 

posts 


1967/58 


750 000 


416 091 


681 


1968/69 


8 131 OOO 


604 489 


99 


1969/70 


2 458 170 


158 860 


260 


1970/71 


6 644 510 


430 144 


704 


1971/7-^ 


9 797 710 


515 684 


844 


Source: 


Departinftnt of Establishment. 







This is revealed in the provrLslon in the budget every year until 1972 of 
a special amount called the Employment Relief Fund for the employ- 
ment of graduates who could not find a job- The cost to the govern- 
ment for these unemployable graduates daring the period 1967-72 is 
given in Table 14. 

The amount allotted for the university graduates has been increasing. 
All these posts were filled by graduates of the faculties of arts, com- 
merce, law. economics, social studies, philosophy and religion. The 
guarantee that any graduate of a university with the same degree would 
be put on the same government scale irrespective of the need of the 
economy attracted too many students to the ''.niversities. particularly 
the University of Cairo which offered until 1972/73 degree courses in 
the evening- According to the recent information collected by the 
Department of Labour, the number of unemployed 1973 graduates is 
shown in Table 15- 

The interesting feature of the information in Table 15 is the unem- 
ployment of technicians- It is clear that the Sudan is short of this 
kind of manpower. The reason for this may be attributed to the gra- 
duates* waiting for governnxent posts- The private sector does not 
have the same degree of job security and according to the Ministry of 
Public Service, it often prefers e::pctriates even with higher salaries 
to citizens because of job performance- The University of Cairo 
produces the largest number of unemployable graduates- There is no 
problem of employment for the engineering, medicine and agriculture 
faculties- On the contrary there is strong evidence of shortage in 
these fields. 

Statistics show that the number of posts in public service (total 
excluding police) has increased from 14. 151 in 1955-56 to 55.636 
in 1972-73 - almost four times whereas the economy has remained 
almost stagnant- 
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Table 15. Niu nber of unemnl oyed graduates as percentage of total numb er 
of ' i^raduates for^some institutions in 1973 



Institution 


No. of 

uneinployed 
grciduates 


No. of 
graduates 


% 


University of Khartoum 








- Faculty of Arts 


U9 


ISO 


32.7 


- Faculty of Econcanics 


66 


167 


39.5 


- Faculty of Agriculture 


3 


38 


7.9 


- Facility of Law 


17 


31 


5^.8 


- Faculty of Science 


29 


9^ 


30.9 


Uhiversity of Cairo 








- Faculty of Arts 


153 


251 


61.0 


- Faculty of Connerce 


222 


276 


80.4 


- Faculty of Law 


61 


lo^ 


58.7 


Senior Trade School 


21 


39 


53.9 


Khartoum Pblytechnic 


13 


102 


12.8 


College of Fine Arts 


10 


3it 


29.4 


Islamic University 


10 


138 


7.3 



Source : Department of Labour, Democratic Republic of the Sudan 



E. SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS 

In concluding this section it is useful to summarize the socio-economic 
position of the Sudsui by listing a few fiildings: 

(a) The Sudan has tremendous economic potential largely unexplored. 
Carefully planned, development activities can make the country 
one of the most resourceful in the region. 

(b) If the latest census results are accepted, the population of the 
country is not growing as fast as anticipated. 

(c) The dependency ratio of the population (i. e. the number of persons 
under 15 years of age plus those of 65 years and over compared to 
the working age population) is higher at 89 per cent, than the 
average for the whole of Africa at 85 per cent. Such a large 
dependent population raises serious problems in the country's 
economic development. 

(d) Increases in the costs of transportation of exported and imported 
goods have also contributed to the poor performance of the economy. 

(e) The problem of the South caused diversion of a substantial amount 
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of resourccK from development activities to maintenance of law 
and order. 

(f) Lack of highly qualified staff in certain fields has retarded the 
exploration of natural resources and resulted in the poor maintc 
nance of certain key operations, namely, the overland transport 
system. 

Again, over-production of graduates in non-scientific fields has 
created problems of unemployment. The section on development of 
education will deal with the subject in more detail. 

SECTION II - DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

Having brieQy discussed the socio-economic framework of the country, 
we shall examine in this section the role of education in the development 
of the country. In the process^ we shall analyse the historical back- 
ground of the educational system, the present structure of the system 
and emphasize the role of higher education in the overall educational 
system. 

A. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The Sudan's educational system had its roots in the Islamic culture. 
In the seventeenth century, the demand for education was felt with the 
spread of Islam. It started with the need to learn the 'Koran*. So it 
was moslly religious education to be offered in the 'Khalwas'. This 
system continued until 1820 when the Sudan was occupied by the Turco- 
Egyptian forces. The educational policy during their rule was 
influenced by the attitude of Eg>'ptian rulers in Egypt and their agents 
in the Sudan. In addition to the Koranic schools, the need for setting 
up a few state schools to produce the personnel needed for adminis- 
trative purposes was felt for the first time. During 1838-39 six 
Sudanese students were sent to Egypt for training in agriculture. The 
first primary school was established in Khartoum in 1853, it closed 
douTi the following year. It took another nine years for modern edu- 
cation to be started in the Sudan with the establishment of five primary 
schools in five regions. Two vocational training schools were set up 
in 1870 to meet the needs of the telegraphic system. The river service 
system started a training course for skilled workers and artisains. 
The establishment of a training course in medicine and pharmacy fol- 
lowed from the need of health care for the increasing numbsr of 
government employees. Plans were drawn up to establish a technical 
school in Southern Sudan to cater for the local needs. Another plan 
was drauTi up to train a large number of Sudanese for the agricultural 
needs of the Sudan through a Community Development Centre in Egypt 
but this plan was never executed. However, in 1881, a farm was 
started to the South of El Obeid to train 300 families in agriculture. 
In 1879 a school of medicine and pharmacy was established, replacing 
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the training courses already in existence in these fields. Meanwhile, 
in the South, education was spreading through missionary efforts. 

Moslem education was replaced by a number of traditional religious 
schools during the Mahdist regime (1885-98), although the graduates of 
the schools set up during the Turco -Egyptian rule continued to form the 
core of the bureaucracy and technical staff. 

During the Condominium period the Sudanese administration was in 
many ways acting as if the Sudan were an independent country. But 
there was lack of skilled labour, lack of water for irrigation and above 
all a lack of achievement motivation among the people. The economic 
situation was deteriorating fast. Resources for development and for 
expenditure on social services including education were limited by the 
government revenue from local taxation and contributions from Egypt. 
It became essential to minimize expenditure on education that was not 
relevant for Sudan's economic needs. The objectives of education were 
laid down to help the administration to function, to develop the economy 
and also to "distract the educated from revolt by giving them employ- 
ment*'. ^ It should be noted that technical and vocational education 
were emphasized not only to meet the demand for skilled workers, but 
also for political purposes during this period. The trained craftsman 
was thought to be detached from the ranks of the dissatisfied class of 
patriots. 

The foundations of the Sudanese educational policy during this period 
were laid down by Kitchener and Wingate, the first two Governors- 
General in the Sudan, and Currie, the first Director of Education. 
The aims of education set out by Currie^ were: 
"1. The creation of a competent artisan class which is entirely 
lacking at present. 

2. The diffusion among the masses of the people of education suffi- 
cient to enable them to understand the merest elements of the 
machinery of government, particularly with reference to the 
equitable and impartial administration of justice. 

3. The creation of a small native administrative clasi't who will 
ultimately fill many minor government posts. 

4. Training the Sudanese to replace Egyptians in the army, and 
Egyptians and Syrians in the junior administrative positions. " 

During this period the traditional Khalwas were encouraged to intro- 
duce elements of secular education, such as arithmetic, into the 
curriculum. 

Material benefits arising from employment in government service 
helped to allay the fears and bring about a new attitude towards edu- 
cation. The Gordon Memorial College was opened in 1902. The first 
two primary schools were established - one in Omdurman in 1900 and 



1. Mohamed Omer Beshir, Educational development in the Sudan, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1969, p. 27. 

2. Ibid. , p. 29. 
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another in Kliartoum in 1901. The course in the primary schools was 
for four years and the syllabus was similar to that prevailing in Egypt, 
The objective of these primary schools was to produce junior clerks, 
telegraphists and land measurers. Admission requirements at first 
were advanced instruction in Khalwas and later modified to attendance 
in the government elementary schools. To cater for the needs for 
civil and criminal justice, a training college for the training of Sharia 
judges with a five-year course was established for students who had 
attended Khalwas and attached to the Omdurman Primary School in 
1900. To meet the need for teachers, a training college for teachers 
was also established in the same place during the same period. An 
industrial school with a course of three years in building, pottery, 
carpentry, fitting, smithying, mould's work and cotton ginning was 
attached to the Omdurman dockyard in 1901 for those who had had pre- 
liminary instruction in the Khalwas. The training colleges and the 
Khartoum Primary School were transferred to the Gordon Memorial 
College in 1903 when the building was completed, A workshop course 
was started, extending over four years during which the usual school 
subjects were taught and also practical subjects including carpentry, 
pottery, technical drawing and elementary mechanical engineering. 
Beginning of irrigation work in the Sudan needed Sudanese to be trained 
in surveying and construction, and in 19G5 two seco/\dary courses were 
started in the Gordon Memorial College: a four -year course to train 
assistant engineers and overseers, and a two-year course to train 
land surveyors. Another four-year course to train primary school- 
teachers was started in 1906. All these courses were post -primary. 
To develop scientific research, a bacteriological and analytical labo- 
ratory was set up in 1905. A military school was also established in 
1905. This offered a three-year course and the students used to attend 
relevant courses with the college students. Meanwhile, primary and 
elementary schools were expanding. In 1906 there \vere 762 students 
in the primary schools. Admission was restricted to cater only for 
the needs of the Gordon Memorial College for minor \government posts 
to avoid the creation of an unemployed educated classl Arabic was 
the medium of instruction in the elementary schools, English in the 
primary and post-primary schools. The number of boys attending 
government elementary schools rose from 1,280 in 1907 to 6, 086 in 
1918 in 73 schools. 

Extension of railways called for necessary development in technical 
education, although not at the same rate as elementary education. 
There were 281 boys attending technical schools in 1914. 'No serious 
consideration was, however, given to girls* education until 1906. The 
first girls* school was established in Rufa in 1908 by Babikdr Bedri. 

By 1908 the foundations of a government system of education embra- 
cing elementary, primary, secondary, technical and military schools 
were established. 

Like the Gordon Memorial College, the Omdurman el Mahad El Ilmi 
became the centre of religious learning and teaching during that period. 
The training in the Mahad was not related to the needs of the government 
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service. The major contribution of the Mahc^d in Omdurman was to 
produce teachers for the Khalwas and preachers in mosques and those 
who sought higher Islamic studies came to the Mahad. It had three 
courses, each leading to a certificate: al Ibtidaiya (primary), al Ahlia 
Inational) and al Alamia (higher). Arithmetic and Arabic composition 
and dictation were added to the subjects studied. The Mahad by then 
became a national institution. Meanwhile, Christian missionary edu- 
cation was also spreading in Northern Sudan. By 1912 a number of 
such schools were established in different regions. The school in 
North Khartoum developed into an intermediate and secondary school 
for girls, the first such school. These schools were attended by Coptic 
Christians and Moslems, and were catering mostly for girls with 
emphasis in the curriculum on domestic science and home economics. 

Thus before World War I, three systems of education, each with its 
own objective, were developing side by side in the northern provinces. 

Education in the southern provinces remained completely under the 
control of the different Christian missionaries prior to World War I. 
In the schools main emphasis was laid on the teaching of Christianity. 
The Roman Catholic missionaries emphasized technical and industrial 
training. The Anglican Missionary Society and the American Presby- 
terian Mission emphasized the art of reading and writing. English 
replaced Arabic as the official language of education* Most of the 
schools were for boys but a few elementary schools were established 
for girls. In these schools hygiene and domestic science were taught. 
Although progress of education in the South was slow, the different 
objectives and different media of instruction widened the gap between 
the northern and the southern provinces. However, the system of 
modern education was born in the whole of Sudan prior to World War I 
under the Condominium rule. 

After World War I indirect rule prevailed in the Sudan and the 
objectives of education were modified on the basis of Milner's report^, 
which advocated the training of the Sudanese for employment in occu- 
pations other than those provided by the government service, such as 
agriculture, commerce and industry. It also argued in favour of 
enabling the Sudanese to replace the n on -Sudanese junior officials, 
mainly the Egyptians who outnumbered them and were reluctant to be 
employed in the Sudan. The Ishalwas* role was enlarged to meet the 
local needs in respect of education and training. The number of 
assisted Khalwas increased from 6 in 1918 to 768 in 1930. The number 
of students increased from 200 in 1918 to 28, 669 in 1930, almost 150 
times in 12 years. This temporarily checked the growth of eler/entary 
education. In 1920 there were 80 elementary schools with 7, 000 boys. 
In 932 the number of boys was 8, 943. The important event during 
the post-World War I educational development was the establishment 
of a mobile school for the nomads in 1921. The teacher who was 



1. Milner Report, 1921. 
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appointed to the Kababish tribe lived and travelled with the tribe. The 
indirect rule resulted in the development of native administration, 
where the judiciary powers were handed over to the native authorities, 
having a retarding effect on the development of training courses in admi- 
nistration and Sharia law. 

It was thought feasible to adapt the schools of the southern region 
more closely to traditional values, by using some indigenous educa- 
tional content as the basis of school curriculum. A comprehensive 
scheme of education in the South was prepared by the government in 
co-operation with the mission authorities. A grant-in-aid system was 
introduced for those schools which were (i) supervised by Europeans 
only, (ii) willing to accept government inspection, and (iii) efficiently 
run. This system immediately resulted in rapid expansion of educa- 
tional facilities in the South. The number of elementary boys' schools 
increased from 27 in 1927 to 34 in 1938. Eighteen elementary schools 
were established during this period. 

Replacement of the Egyptian personnel, the extension of the railway 
network and the completion of the Sennar Dam in 1925, needed more 
and more qualified Sudanese people. The number of pupils in Gordon 
College rose from 118 in 1920 to 555 in 1930 and that in the technical 
schools increased from 255 in 1922 to 387 in 1930. Even then, supply 
fell far short of demand as indicated in Table 16. 

There was therefore a need for meeting this demand from abroad. 
Another significant development in the field of education occurred in 
the establishment of the Kitchener School of Medicine in 1924, the 
first medical school with a comprehensive syllabus to be established 
in Northern tropical Africa. The Gordon Memorial College changed 
its role in that the primary section was moved out in 1924 to make room 
for post-primary education, mostly vocational, and also to supply stu- 
dents for entry to the Kitchener Si hool of Medicine. 



Table 16. Supply and dengnd of Qualified Sudanese technici.ans 



Year 


No. of vacant posts 


^fo. of graduates available fiXDm 
Gordon Menorial College 


1925 


101 


50 


1926 


103 


42 


1927 


129 


53 


1928 


US 


62 
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This period also saw the beginning of the voluntary efforts in educa- 
tion in the establishment of the Omdurman Ahlia School in 192 7, The 
Ahfad schools of Babiker Bedri and the Omdurman National School 
were the pioneers of the national voluntary system of education. To 
supervise all non-government schools, the Education (non- government) 
Schools Ordinance of 192 7 was promulgated. The economic depression 
of the early thirties had its effect on the Sudanese education system. 
The depression was responsible for reduction in expenditure on edu- 
cation. The intake to Gordon College was also reduced. Educational 
activities decreased at all levels and a general discontent prevailed 
between the educated class and the administration. The educated 
Sudanese suggested retrenchement of non-Sudanese officials to make 
room for the Sudanese and they also suggested reforming the education 
system so as to cater for the needs of the private sector which was so 
far monopolised by the foreigners. A committee was formed to review 
the system of education in 1932. It was recommended that the educa- 
tional output should not exceed employment possibilities and the inter- 
mediate school should change its function from preparing boys for 
Gordon College to that of supplying qualified manpower for minor 
provincial posts and the requirements of commerce and agriculture. 

Bakht er Ruda, the elementary teachers' training college was born 
with rural and professional bias, as the first step towards reforming 
Sudanese education. 

The above reform was followed by separation of technical training 
from Gordon Memorial College in 1936 to be taught in higher schools 
of engineering, agriculture and veterinary science. The Khartoum 
School of Law was established in 1935 providing openings for the Sudanese 
as advocates and judges in civil courts. The De La War Commission 
of 1937 recommended further changes in the curriculum and method of 
teaching at different levels of education to make education relevant to 
working life. The most important recommendation of this commission 
was to reorganise and redefine the role of the Gordon Memorial College 
which was under criticism in various aspects. Its role was to be 
changed from a secondary school to an institution which would award, 
through public examinations, certificates that would permit its gra- 
duates to secure British qualifications. Establishment of schools of 
science, art and commerce was also recommended to form the basis 
of a future University of Khartoum with its existing schools of medicine, 
agriculture, engineering and veterinary science. These schools were 
recommended to award their o^m diplomas. The standards of such 
diplomas were to be ensured by external examiners. Thus the De La 
War Commission's recommendations laid the foundations of higher 
education in the Sudan. 

B. THE FIRST EDUCATIONAL PLAN OF THE SUDAN (1938-46) 

On the basis of the reports of several committees mentioned above 
the first educational plan in the Sudan was launched in 1938, with the 
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Table 17. Number of schools by type for selected years from 1927-38 



Type of school 


1927 


1932 


193U 


1936 


,.1938 


village schools 




189 


310 


392 


585 


elementary schools (boys) 


27 


29 


31 


3U 


3U 


elementary schools (girls) 




5 


16 


17 


18 


intermediate schools (boys) 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


trade schools (boys) 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


nomal schools (boys) 




1 


2 


3 


2 


Source: Mohamed Omer Beshir, 


op. cit. 


, P- 


127. 







following objectives: 

1. Improvement and expansion of lower levels of education. 

2. Expansion of higher and secondary levels of education. 

3. A gradual expansion and participation by the government in educa- 
tion in the South. 

4. Establishment of a new two-year elementary school system to 
replace the inefficient Khalwas, as an integral part of the educa- 
tional system. 

5. Establishment of a training centre for their teachers.- 

6. Increase in the facilities at Bakht er Ruda Elementary School to 
serve in addition to its main purpose of teaching practice, as a 
school for sons of tribal chiefs. 

7. Expaaision in elementary education for girls and establishment of 
an intermediate school for girls in Omdurman. 

8. The development of adult education. 

9. The control of admission to secondary schools based on the esti- 
mated absorptive capacity of the country. 

10. The transfer of Gordon College to a new site where full secondary 
education \srith no vocational training would be followed. 

11. Consolidation and reorganisation of education in the South under 
missionary control with limited government participation. 

12. Improvement of the missionary teaching personnel through increased 
subsidies or grants. 

A sum of £E500, 000 was allocated for the cajsital cost of the plan of 
which £E154, 000 was earmarked for the rebuilding of the secondary 
school recommended by the De La War Commission and £E42, 000 for 
Bakbt er Ruda. The recurrent expenditure was to increase from 
£E140, 000 in 1936 to about £E300, 000 in 1946. Share of education in 
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the whole budget increased from 3. 3 per cent in 1936 to 5. 9 per cent in 
1938. 

Fifty per cQnt of the capital expenditure was allocated to secondary 
and higher education. Seventy-five per cent of the recurrent expen- 
diture was allocated to the improvement and expansion of lower levels 
of education. Grants-in-aid for the southern provinces increased from 
7. 5 per cent in 1938 to 9. 0 per cent in 1946. 

Rising costs of materials and labour during World War II decreased 
the achievements in elementary education. 128 elementary schools for 
boys and 69 elementary schools for girls were established against the 
targets of 150 and 82 respectively. The number of men teachers was 
increased to 469 as against the plan target of 545 and the number of 
women teachers was increased to 225 as against the target of 302. The 
number of boys attending elementary schools increased from 13, 773 
in 1938 to 22, 015 in 1946 and the number of girls in elementary schools 
increased from 3, 411 in 1938 to 7, 747 in 1946. Even then, these 
increases were less than the targets. The increase in the role of the 
elementary schools decreased the number of children attending the 
Khalwas from 221,000 in 1935 to 9,992 in 1946. Due to the war the 
transfer of the secondary school was postponed until 1946, when it 
v/as shifted to Wadi Siednna and a new secondary school was esta- 
blished at Hantoub. 

The number of students of Gordon College increased from 3 84 in, 
1934 to 528 in 1946. Approximately 50 per cent of the students were 
sons of government officials and army officers at that time. 

The development of higher education was reflected in the functioning 
of the schools of agriculture, veterinary science, engineering, science 
and arts with courses for Arabic teachers, general teachers and admi- 
nistrators. The entry to these schools was regulated by the needs of 
the various government departments. Demands for future employment 
were constantly studied and kept in mind. The number of students in 
the higher schools increased from 148 in 1942 to 163 in 1944. In 
February 1945, the new Gordon Memorial College embracing all highe.r 
schools except the Kitchener School of Medicine was inaugurated with 
the functions of teaching,, research and extra-mural work. A special 
^Relationship was established with London University which made it 
possible for the students of the Gordon Memorial College to enter for 
London degrees with special conditions and syllabuses adapted for the 
circumstances in the Sudan. Thus by 1946, higher education in the 
Sudan entered a new phase. 

In the South, according to the plan only two elementary schools for 
boys were established during the period. Grants-in-aid were increased 
from £JE9, 155 in 1937 to £JE26, 650 in 1946. Girls* education was given 
emphasis in the appointment of a commission, which recommended that 
"education for girls should be in the closest possible relationship with 
actual life and therefore, besides the three R's and religious instruc- 
tion, the schools should teach hygiene, agriculture and care of animals, 
nature study, arts and handicrafts. " 

The government established a post-intermediate training centre in 
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Juba in 1942 for the training of medical assistants with a three-year 
course and agricultural assistants, clerks and accountants' with a two- 
year course. In 1944 the government established a village school and 
a central school in Bahr el Ghazal and Upper Nile respectively. 

The slow progress of education in the South affected the process of 
southernisation of the government service, as indicated in the trend 
of southernisation for clerical and teclinical staff (see Table 18). 

The first educational plan did not aspire much nor did it achieve 
much in the South. 



C. THE SECOND EDUCATIONAL PLAN (1946-56) 

Following the first plan, a second educational plan was prepared for 
the period 1946-56 which suggested many structural changes and 
expansion of elementary education with very little emphasis on higher 
education. The plan called the 'Bro^vn plan' was not however imple- 
mented. Instead, two educational plans for the North and the South 



Table 18. T rend of southernisation in the clerical and technical s taff 
duri ng 1932- UU 



1932 193U 1935 1938 1941 19UU 



Clerical staff 

a) ToTaVKiSiireFof . • 260 147 148. 159 198 267 
staff emoloyed 

by goverrunsnt 
depts . in southern 
Sudan 

b) Number of south- 72 78 85 100 81 136 
emers employed 

by govt. deDts. 

c) b) as % of" a) 45% 54% 57% 63% 41% 51% 
Technical staff 

a) Total nTinber em- 245 175 226 228 916 809 
ployed by Piovt. 

depts. in southern 
Sudan 

b) NtuTtoer of south- 118 77 94 106 405 369 
emers employed 

by govt, depts. 

c) b) as % of a) 48% 44% 41% 46.5% 44% 45% 



Source: Based on Mohamed Omer Beshir, op.cit., pp. 128 and 147. 
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were approved by the Leijisiative Assembly in 1949, which took into 
consideration the recommendations made by a special committee, 
which revised the 'Brown plan' for the North and the reports of the 
Technical Education Committee 'and the Sudanisation Committee sub- 
mitted earlier. The objectives of the plan were directed to: 

1. A change In the educational policy from one emphasizing education 
for employment to one emphasizing the education of individuals by 
developing their character and inculcating in them a civic sense 
and a sense of responsibility and self-reliance, adventure and 
initiative. 

2. The provision in the shortest possible time of universal elementary 
education in all parts of the country; intermediate schools in all 
the major towns and secondary and higher education to provide the 
necessary numbers required for employment in government and 
non -government ser\T.'ces. 

3. Decentralization of the administration of education so as to enable 
local government authorities to assume more responsibilities and 
allow them to adopt educational policies and programmes suited to 
their particular needs. 

4. Reduction of the costs of education through cheaper buildings, 
employment of more Sudanese teachers in secondary schools, 
larger classes in schools and less expenditure and effort on 
research and experimentation. 

5. Changes in salaries of technicians to attract students to technical 
schools and expansion of technical education at the middle level 
to bridge the gap between highly-trained engineers and unskilled 
workers. 

6. Sudanisation of senior and middle administrative and technical 
posts. 

With these objectives, the plan for the North recommended that 
recurrent expenditure be increased from £JE841, 320 in 1949 to 
£E1, 500, 000 in 1956 and capital expenditure during the period be in 
the order of £E2, 593, 110. 

A technical institute was established in Khartoum in 1950 "to provide 
full-time courses in various branches of technology, commerce and 
arts, leading to standards at sub-professional level and, part-time 
and evening courses of a similar type. 

The plan for the South had the objectives of: 

- Unification of the education system with the North. 

- Extension of the government control of the education system. 

- Improvement of the quality of teachers. 

- Preparation of suitable Arabic materials for schools. 

- Provision for mass literacy work. 



1. Sudan Government, Report of the International Education Commis- 
sion, 1955, p. 78. 
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To achieve the first two objectives, 26 government elementary 
schools were planned to be established; the Institute of Education at 
Bakht er Ruda was to train the teachers for the South, to meet the third 
objective. For the fourth and fifth, a Publications Bureau was esta- 
blished in Juba. Grants-in-aid to missionary schools were increased 
from £E109, 209 in 1949 to £E314, 000 in 1956. Recurrent costs v/ere 
estimated at £E665, 200 in 1956 and capital costs at £E907, 952. 

Current expenditure on education rose from £El, 702, 717 or 7. 8 per 
cent of the total national budget in 1951-52 to £E3, 907, 230 or 11. 8 per 
cent of the total budget in 1955-56. ^ 

A Ministry of Education was established in 1948 and power enjoyed 
by the Governor-General was delegated to the Minister so far as non- 
religious and Sudanese education were concerned. 

By July 1950, 919 posts held by British officials out of 1, 069 and 
87 posts held by Egyptian officials out of 153 were Sudanized. 

Three branches of the Institute of Education were established in 
Delingj Shendi and Maridi to train elementary teachers. An Interme- 
diate Teachers* Training College was also added at Bakht er Ruda in 
1949 to solve partially the problem of qualified teachers during that 
period. Non-government education expanded fast during that period 
due to the efforts of the Graduates* Congress. Quality of education 
suffered^ however, for lack of good quality teachers and involvement 
of students in non -educational activities, especially the freedom move- 
ment of the country. 

An International Education Commission was invited in 1955 to review 
the system of secondary education and devise a new system suitable 
to the latest requirements of political and economic development in the 
country. The Commission, however^ went beyond the secondary sys- 
tem and dealt with all parts of the education system, except the Uni- 
versity College. The report emphasized a system of education which 
would (1) help develop the potential resources of the country with the 
help of modern science and techniques; (2) produce capable Sudanese 
to ran the Government Departments and meet other national needs with 
efficiency, technically and with character, integrity and devotion in an 
independent Sudan; (3) help unification of the country and enhance 
equality of opportunity among the masses and eradicate "customs and 
traditions which are reactionary or out of harmony with the new shape 
of things", and (4) emphasize character building. 

To make education more relevant to the needs of the society, secon- 
dary education was recommended to be diversified, which could also 
take into accouht the varying abilities of the students. Two committees 
one consisting of local experts and educationalists to revise the sylla- 
buses and curricula according to national needs and the other consisting 
of educationalists, industrialists and other interested bodies to advise 
on technical education - were also recommended to be formed. 



1. Sudan Government, Annual budget , 1956. 
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The establishment of a centre to undertake post-graduate training for 
teachers was also recommended. 

Meanwhile, the hi^er education system was also developing in 
various ways to respond to the needs of the society. Degree courses 
were started in the University College in 1947. Local diplomas were 
being awarded to those who could follow the degree courses. Emphasis 
was laid on organising syllabuses and curricula to transform Ihe higher 
schools into a proper University College. The Ordinance of 1 September 
1951 brought the Gordon Memorial Coll-ge and the Kitchener School of 
Medicine into a single institution as a public corporation. The Uni- 
versity College was proposed to be an independent university by 
1 July 1955. Faculties of architecture, philosophy and geology were 
established in 1956. 

A branch of Cairo University was established to train students in 
commerce, arts and law during the evening to offer degrees of Cairo 
University. 286 students were admitted in 1956 but the quality of intake 
was inferior to that of the University College. Most of the students 
were government officials. Thus, higher education expanded very fast 
during 1948-56; enrolment in the North in 1956 was twice that in 1948. 
Educational progress in the South was much slower than in the North 
due to the attitude of the mission authorities and the southern educated 
class, the lack of confidence between the southerners and the norther- 
ners, and above all, the existence of two different educational systems 
in the two regions. 

So the Condominium Government may be given credit for laying the 
foundations of higher education in the North, but may also be held 
responsible for their indifference in unifying the educational system 
of the South and i\ie North for which the South has suffered. Misunder- 
standing ar.u conflict continued to persist for a period of 16 years after 
indepencjionce. 

D. DEVL LOPMHNT OF GENERAL EDUCATIO;^ SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

Since independ'once, Sudan's ediucation has expanded quite fast. At 
the tinne of L^-c'prer.df^n-e.. i.e. 1956-57, enrolments in public junior 
elementary schools, elementary schools, intermediate schools and 
secondaxv achool?? were 66, 03/6, 137, 150, 10, 314 and 3, 790 respec- 
tively. The correspondiiig iigures in 1968-69, prior to the May revo- 
lution, wer.^ 118. 812. 409,9^1, 45, 719 and 18, 525 respectively. These 
show averagtf' annual grow'lh rates of 5 per cent, 9. 5 per cent, 13. 2 per 
cent and 14. 1 por C^X\\ respectively. 

Formal education started at the age of seven, although it was not 
compulsory. With a total period of four years in elementary schools, 
there was a limited entry to intermediate schools also of four years' 
duration and followed by a still limited entry to the secondary school 
for the same period. At both intermediate and secondary stages, 
alternative types of education and training were provided in the form 
of intermediate technical schools and secondary technical or commercial 
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schools. Post-intermediate trade schools were offering practical 
courses of three years' duration for those who could not get a place in 
the secondary schools. 

At independence there were only 31 classes in govern.nent secondary 
schools. In' 196 8/69 there were 6 36 classes in higher secondary level 
alone. The overall government education budget increased from 
£56,438, 806 in 1956/57 to £826, 203, 294 in 1968/69, i. e, at an average 
annual growth rate of 12.4 per cent at current prices. 

Similar expansion was observed in the field of technical, teacher 
training and higher education also. In the public sector enrolment in 
technical schools increased from 1, 02 7 in 1956/57 to 6, 261 in 1966/6 7, 
although this decreased to 2, 677 in 1968/69 due to shifting of technical 
education at the post-intermediate stage. Enrolment in teacher training 
increased from 712 in 1956/57 to 3, 196 in 1967/68, decreasing to 
2, 780 in 1968/69 due to change in the duration of elementary teacher 
training courses. Enrolment in the University of Khartoum increased 
from 802 in 1956/57 to 3,448 in 1968/69. In the University of Cairo 
the private university enrolment increased from approximately 422 in 
1956/57 to 4, 595 in 1968/69, It is in the field of university education 
that expansion took place at the fastest rate. 

(i) The present structure of the education system 

Since the May 1969 revolution, education has been given still more im- 
. portance in the country's development programme. The following object- 
ives have been set: (1) To introduce compulsory elementary education 
even in nomadic areas, (2) To establish sufficient educational facilities 
at school level in every area of the Sudan. (3) To diversify education so 
as to produce more specialists. (4) To expand technical education to 
meet the grave shortage of Sudanese technicians. (5) To expand girls' 
education in recogiiicion of the fact that women were the driving force 
behind the building of a modern society. (6) To make education to the 
level they are qualified for, a basic human right of all Sudanese, This 
last objective, however, was contrary to the gradual control to higher 
levels of education formulated in the five-year plan that followed. 

The educational system which had a 4-4-4 ladder of years in each 
stage of schooling until 1969 changed to the 6-3-3 ladder in 1970. One 
objective of this structural reform was to increase the retention rates 
of primary students into the secondary level. During the period 1965-69, 
these rates varied from 11. 04 per cent to 12. 9 per cent of primary 
students. After the introduction of the new ladder, retention rates 
increased. In 1973-74 there were 20 students at the secondary level 
for each 100 students at the primary level. The increase may be 
attributed among other things to the introduction of vocational training 
for those who fail the primary and general secondary examinations, 
and to the fact that examinations after four years have been shifted to 
the end of six years of primary education. 

Table 19 gives the progress of education during the period 1963-73. 
Although the number of students at primary level more than doubled 
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Taile 19. Progress of Sducation durjjig the last ttt ^-ears 





Elaaentary i Wwiy 


Interaediate & Juiuor Sec. 


Hi^ secondary 


Total 


School 


Class Teacher 


Bipils 


Sdfiol Qua Teacher Rioils 


SchJol Class Teach.i\JDils 


School dass Teacher 




1963/64 


2 948 


8 852 


8 098 


405 258 


367 1 395 2 660 44 489 


121 415 964 15 ?98 


3 436 10 662 11 722 


465 045 


:96>i/6S 


2 963 


9128 


10 021 


443 796 


435 1 575 2 E''2 59 414 


129 4/5 1 127 17 S15 


3 527 11 178 14 001 


520 725 


iS6S/6& 


2 461 


8164 


6 605 


417 008 


440 1 587 3 360 £1819 


129 491 1 180 19 iDH 


3 030 10 242 13 145 


497 981 


1966/87 


2 761 


9 020 


9 819 


445 002 


636 1 954 4 136 78 301 


153 547 1 318 21 937 


3 550 11 521 14 773 


545 240 


1967/68 


2 82S 


9 382 


9 459 


h59 445 


708 2 316 5 136 96 083 


190 609 1 603 25 320 


3 723 12 307 lb 198 


580 8>i8 


1968/69 


2 337 


10 424 


10 634 


528 718 


767 2 570 5 627 111 729 


191 626 1 544 98 241 


3 795 12 630 17 805 


668 698 


1969/70 


3101 


11019 


11 876 


569 626 


827 2 879 6 431 125 972 


233 736 1 953 31 909 


4 161 14 634 20 260 


727 509 


1970/71 


3 731 


16 703 


17 779 


816 859 


703 2 072 5 202 97 352 


223 615 1 859 27 467 


4 663 19 390 24 840 


941 678 


1971/72 


3 8^5 


18 985 


22 905 


921 929 


918 2 406 5 292 91 458 


294 777 2 590 35 317 


5 115 22 2'*8 31 571 1 ff*8 704 


1972/73 


3 8ii3 


20 446 


23 535 1 015 230 


991 2 692 6 076 115 161 


295 838 3 615 42 416 


5 181 23 977 33 226 1 112 797 
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during the period, which was matched by a corresponding increase in 
the number of teachers and the number of classes, the number of 
schools increased at a much slower rate. Similar is the pattern of 
development at intermediate or junior secondary level and higher 
secondary level. Although quantitatively the number of teachers 
increased almost proportionally, the quality of the teachers may 
actually have deteriorated, r:ue to slower expansion in the teacher 
training colleges. 

In 1973-74 there were 4, 051 primary schools - 2, 714 for boys and 
1, 337 for girls. The total number of students is 1, 031, 390. Those who 
fail the primary examination may continue to one of the eight vocational 
train.'V.g centres run by the Ministry of Youth (see Figure 1, C). Those 
who pass the primary examination may proceed to secondary general 
education with a duration of three years (see Figure 1, B). In the 
Sudan, out of 161, 000 students enrolled in the first year of the primary 
level in 1966, approximately 4 7, 000 continued their education into the 
first year of the general secondary stage in 1972. This means that 
approximately 110, 000 or 2/3 of the students have either dropped out 
of the education system or are repeating in the lower classes. It is 
believed that the proportion who repeat is small. The rate of wastage 
between primary and general secondary levels is therefore very high. 

The total number of general secondary students was 163, 500 in 
1973-74. Those who fail the general secondary examination may go to 
the four vocational training centres {see Figure 1, D) located in 
Khartoum, Port Sudan, Nyala and Marawi, or may attend evening 
schools conducted by the Teachers' Union of the Sudan. There were 
less than 500 students in the vocational training centres in 1972. 2 83 
students attended the evening schools where a nominal fee is charged. 

Those who pass the general secondary examination may proceed to' 
either the higher secondary academic stage (see Figure 1, E), or to 
the teacher training institutes for primary schools with a duration of 
four years (Figure 1, F), or to the higher secondary technical schools 
(see Figure 1, G) for the same duration. The first year of the aca- 
demic stage is general. The next year students branch out into the 
arts or the science stream. Out of a total enrolment of 2 7, 300 students 
in the first year of general secondary education in 1969, 16, 800 students 
(i. e. 62 per cent) reached the first year of ha^^h'3r secondary academic 
education in 1972. 

There were 4, 066 students in the teacher training schools and 4, 609 
in the higher secondary technical schools in 1973/74. 61, 600 students 
were enrolled in all types of schools offering higher secondary education 
in the country in 1973/74. Of these only 2, 640 were in the southern 
provinces. Not shown in Figure 1 are the evening schools organised 
by the Teachers' Union for students who want to repeat the higher 
secondary examination after failure. There are 7, 299 students (5, 655 
boys and 1, 644 girls) in such schools. 

Even with this rapid expansion the target percentage of intake of 
children aged 7 in the primary schools has remained far off in 1972-73. 
Only 42. 3 por cent of the total number of 7 year-olds were admitted to ' 
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the first grade of primary schools against a target of 45. 7 per cent in 
1972-73, the third year of the current plan period. The corresponding 
figure in 1969-70 was 42 per cent. The possibility of increasing the 
intake to nearly 49 per cent by the end of the plan (1974-75) is remote. 
Introduction of compulsory elementary education remains further off. 
Junior secondary education has increased faster than anticipated, from ■ 
31. 8 per cent of the six grade completers in 1969-70 to 46. 5 per cent 
in 1972-73. This was a result of a new policy advocating intake into 
junior secondary schools of all successful completers of primary level. 
This waij, however, a deviation from the original plan of reducing this 
proportion to 22.4 per cent by 1974*75. There was also a sji^'ht 
increase in the intake to the first grades of higher secondary schools 
from the completers of the junior secondary schools in 1972-73, the 
actual percentage being 45. 9 per cent against the planned target of 
45. 2 per cent. In 1969-70 the corresponding proportion was 37. 6 per 
cent. 



(ii) The student flow rates 

Table 20 demonstrates the flow of student? from first primary grade 
to the twelfth higher secondary grade during the period 1969-73, for 
public and private education. It will be observed that out of 97. 8 
thousand enrolled in the first grade in 1959, only 7.0 thousand came 
to the twelfth grade in 1970. The crude retention rate was 15 per cent. 
After the introduction of the new ladder, the corresponding rate 
increased to 29 per cent in 1972 and 1973 from the grade one intakes 
of 1966 and 1967. These retentions will however include some repeaters 
from the previous years. In 1973, 23 students out of 100 in grade one 
have a chance to come to the twelfth grade. 

(iii) Distribution between mfJe and female students 

Since independence educational opporturiities for women have increased. 
In 1973-74 the male/female student ratios a\ primary, junior secondary 
and higher secondary levels were 2:1, 3:1 ai d 4:1 respectively. 

(iv) Distribution enrolmfc -r,t as percentage of the population in the 
rel ev ant grcLy by provinces 

Education in the Sudan is not evenly distributed among the different 
provinces: 5. 7 per cent of the totaJ population enrolled in all levels 
of schools in 1970-71; 19. 7 per cexii of the population in the age-group 
7-18 distributed by provinces and levels cf education as shown in 
Table 21. It will be observed that Khartoum, Northern and Blue Nile 
have the largest share of school population followed by Kassala, 
Kordofan and Darfur. The southern provinces have the smallest share 



Table 20. Time-series - number of students at different grades year by year in public and private 
education (Sudanese system) on 1 July each year (OOP) 



Grade 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 196i» 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 



1st priiHry 


97.8 








llifl 7 
itu. / 


Uti 7 






ICC 0 


i 111 0 

1/4,8 


183. 6 


i93.0 


197.5 


208.8 


214.7 


2nd " 


79.7 


87.2 


91 li 


111 ? 


iifi n 








111.3 


Mil C 

143,5 


171.6 


180.2 


178.5 


4 All Jk 

194,1 


A a 

205.2 


M " 


65.6 


71.5 


711.7 


82.1 


90.i 


98.2 


108.4 


115a 


117.5 


130,2 


142.0 


170.0 


170.7 


174.4 


188.5 


nth " 


HS.l 


50.1 


51.1* 


55.3 


52.9 


70.1 


72.0 


86.5 


93.3 


114.5 


127.8 


139.2 


148.0 


165.2 


169.2 


5th " 


13. S 


15.5 


13.9 


14.9 


17.9 


21.2 


21.3 


28.1 


29.6 


35.7 


36.3 


123.2 


127.1 


142.0 


159.6 


6th " 


12.6 


13.2 


13.1 


13,5 


14.4 


17.6 


18.2 


21.6 


27.0 


29.4 


34.4 


36.6 


110.1 


129.7 


144,9 


7th gen.sec. 


10.^ 


12.9 


11.5 


12.4 


12.9 


14.0 


15.4 


15.5 


21.8 


25.5 


27.3 


32.0 


38.0 


47.1 


48.7 


8th " " 


9.7 


11.5 


10.9 


10.9 


12.1 


12.5 


13.8 


15.4 


15.9 


21.4 


25.2 


26.1 


28.0 


39.1 


46.2 


9th " " 


H.3 


3.9 


3.6 


i».3 


5.6 


5.7 


6.1 


6.6 


8,0 


9.2 


10-.7 


23.9 


25.4 


29.0 


40.4 


10th higher sec. 3.8 




3.0 


3.6 


4.3 


5.7 


5.5 


5.6 


6.4 


7.5 


8.7 


10.2 


14.4 


16,8 


14.6 


nth " " 


3.3 


3.6 


2,5 


2.9 


3.5 


4.3 


4.8 


5.1 


5.5 


6.3 


7.2 


8.4 


11.3 


14.2 


15.3 


12th " " 


2.1 


3.3 


2.3 


2.4 


2.9 


3.4 


3.5 


4.4 


5.0 


5.5 


6.2 


7.0 


9.6 


10.4 


13.3 
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Table 21. Percentages o f enrolment with respect to total population 
in the groups by provinces - 1970-71 



Province 




PriiiBrv level 
(age 7-12) 


Junior second. 

level 
(age 13-15) 


Higher second. 

level 
(age 16-18) 






% 


% 


%" 


Khartoum ( 




52.8 


28.3 


20.9 


Northern ( 




53.7 


18.3 


6.5 


Blue Nilef 




39.4 




U.O 


Kassala & Ked Sea 


( 


28.6 


6.0 


2.3 


Kordofan 


( 
( 
( 


16.6 


3.5 


1.2 


Darfur 


16.5 


3.5 


1.0 


Equatoria ( 
Upper Nile | 




6.8 


0.8 


0.2 




5.7 


0.3 


0.2 


Bahr El Ghazal ( 




4.5 


1.0 


0.7 


Whole Sudan 




30.5 


6.6 


2.U 



of school population. At all levels Khxartoum Province has the larffest 
proportion; for higher secondary level it has 20.9 per cent, followed 
by the Northern Province with only 6. 5 per cent. The disparity 
increases with the increase in the level of education. 

At the primary level 64. 2 per cent of the urban children in the age- 
group 7-12 went to school- and 19.4 per cent of the rural children did 
the same in 1970-71. At the junior secondary level 41. 8 per cent of 
the urban boys and girls of the relevant age-group (13-15) went to school. 
The corresponding proportion for the rural boys and girls was only 
2. 6 per cent. 

Higher secondary education in the Sudan is all urban. 



(v) Some remarks about the general education system 

There is a heavy drop-out between grade 1 and grade 7 (the first year 
of general secondary education). Although the change from a 4-4-4 to 
a 6-3-3 ladder has reduced the drop-out to some extent, this change is 
not yet significant. The problem of primary school drop-out is of 
course the large-sc;i"''3 regression towards illiteracy which can be 
partially arrested by continued literacy. 
The attempts made by the Teachers' Union through remedial courses 
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to help students who fail at the general secondary level is worthy of 
note as an indication of the feasibility of tuition-supported evening 
programmes (the tuition charged is roughly the same a:j the annual 
per capita income). 

The proportion of students repeating the higher secondary examination 
is high. Seventeen per cent of candidates in 1972-73 higher secondary 
examinations were repeaters. Repeating is due in part to the remedial 
courses offered by the Teachers* Union- The number of such students 
had risen in 1973-74 to 7, 300. 

The high rate of repeating is a co nsequence of the high failure rate 
in the upper secondary examinations. In the period 1966-72 the success 
rate varied between 56 per cent in 1966-67 and 68 per cent in 1971-72. 
The rate fell again to 59 per cent in 1972-73. Accounting for the 
repeaters in the examination for the next year, approximately 4, 000 
failed higher secondary students \^ould have been looking for jobs. It 
is a cause for concern that no vocational training facilities exist for 
such students. We see such facilities as a major element in the stra- 
tegy for coping with the additional demands which we expect will be 
made on the educational system. 

Educational opportunity is available only for a small fraction of 
people. In 1970-71 only 19. 7 per cent of the school-going age population- 
went to school. The situation has improved since then. Disparity among 
provinces is very significant. Kliartoum Province has the largest share 
and the southern provinces the smallest share of education at all levels. 

Participation of women is still little in comparison with men. The 
higher the level of education the less is the participation of women. 
The rural population has much less chance of having education than 
the urban population and the higher the level of education, the less the 
chance. 
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At the time of independence, the Sudan's system of higher education 
consisted of the University of Khartoum, University of Cairo - 
Khartoum branch, th« Omdurman College of Islsimic Studies, the 
College of Fine and Applied Arts, Forest Rangers* College, Khartoum 
Techjiical Institute, Shambat Agricultural Institute, Khartotim Health 
College, Khartoum Nursing College and Higher Technical Institute for 
the Department of Construction, All these institutions had as minimum 
entry requirernent a pass in the higher secondary school examination. 
One could observe that all types of institutions existed that were 
required for social and economic development of the country. What 
was needed was to develop the system according to the social and eco- 
nomic requirem.ents. The institutions had a set of objectives to fulfil 
when they were founded ; we have noted before the objectives with which 
the University of Khartoum, the College of Islamic Studies and the 
University of Cairo - Khartoum branch, were established. 

All these institutes and universities, except the University of Cairo, 
College of Islamic Studies and the College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
were established to meet the essential needs of the economy. The 
College of Islamic Studies was established to spread Islamic culture 
and philosophy of higher education; in its objectives, the employability 
of graduates is not given top priority. 

Since independence, several other institutes have come into existence. 
These are the Higher Physical Education Institute for Teachers, Higher 
Teachers' Training Institute, Higher Technical Teachers' Training 
Institute and the Institute of Mechanical Eagineorin?^ Technicians at 
Atbara. The Khartoum Technical Institute, which had only three 
departments at the time of independence, namely civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineering, added the depart mentis of surv^eying and secre- 
tarial services in 1958-59 and the department of commerce in 1960-61, 

The University of Khartoum also expanded rapidly. The faculty of 
Economic and Social Studies was created in 1958, the faculty of Engi- 
neering and Architecture in I960, and the faculty of Pharmacy in 1963, 
The faculties of agriculture, arts, law, medicine, science and veteri- 
nary science already existed. 
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In addition, for post-graduate study and research, the Institute 
of African and Asian Studies was created in 1970. The Higher Teachers' 
Training Institute which was established in 1962 was affiliated to the 
university in 1973-74. 

.The University of Cairo, although retaining the same faculties of 
arts, commerce and law, expanded its enrolment manifold since 
independence. It had been offering courses during the evening, mainly 
for government employees, until 1973 when day students were first 
admitted. The Islamic University of Omdurman added a Department 
of Mathematics in 1973. The Khartoum Technical Institute has been 
the subject of a series of international and other inquiries since inde- 
pendence. Among proposals in the late sixties, there was one favouring 
a clear distinction between four and two-year courses (lately converted 
to -three-year courses) with the objective that the four-year colleges 
become the embryo of a technical university to fill the gaps in the 
high level manpower training left by the University of Kiiartoum, The 
break-up of the Polytechnic, which started in the early seventies and 
is due to be completed when present cohorts of students have graduated, 
is intended to decentralize such training. However, when difficulty 
was faced in" the operation of some of th se institutes in the regions, 
the decision was reversed in favour of recentralising them back to the 
ICliartoum Technical Institute camjDus. At present, although most of 
these institutes are on the same campus, they are largely separate 
for administrative purposes. 

Women's education found a new place in the development of the 
country's higher education system in the establishment of the Ahfad 
University College for women in 1966, offering courses in Home Eco- 
nomics (Bachelor of Science) and European Languages and Secretarial 
Studies (Bachelor of Arts). 

In 1973-74, there were three universities and eighteen higher insti- 
tutes and colleges under the Ministry of Education. In addition, there 
were seventeen other post-secondary institutions belonging to the 
other ministries. These are : the Military College, Police Officers' 
College, Prison Officers' College, Institute of Banking, Telecom- 
munication Training Institute, X-Ray Technicians' Training Centre, 
Post and Telegraph Institute, Institute of Music, Drama and Folklore, 
Wad-el-Magboul Higher Institute and Veterinary Training Institute. 
All these institutes were established after independence. Our analysis 
will emphasize the institutions which belong to the Ministry of Education. 

Students who pass the liigher secondary examination in the academic 
streams may go to the universities (Figure 1, K), to secondary school 
teachers' training colleges (Figure 1, J), to higher technical institutes 
and colleges (Figure 1, I3) each with a minimum duration of four years, 
or to three-year technical institutes (I2), the Forest Rangers' College 
for two years (Ii) or to the general secondary teacher^ training 
college for two years (H). In addition, there are 17 other institutes and 
colleges run by the different ministries and public corporations for the 
higher training of post-secondary graduates. 

The first batch of graduates from the higher technical secondary 
schools has not yet come through. At present most of them do not 
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know their future academic prospects except for those from the 
commercial schools who may proceed to the universities, subject to 
the entry requirements specified by the different faculties of Arts, 
Economics and Social Studies. 

A. ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS AND TREND OF ENROLMENT 

The entry requirements of each of the three universities are different. 
The minimum entry requirement for the University of Khartoum is a 
pasn in the Sudan Higher Secondary School examination or in the 
Egyptian Secondary School examination with at least five credits^ one 
of them in the English language. Each faculty has its own additional 
requirements. For admission into Islamic University one of the five 
credits must be in the Arabic language. The different faculties of this 
University also have different requirements. Entry into Cairo Univer- 
sity, Khartoum Branch and to Ahfad University College for women 
needs a pass in the Sudan Higher Secondary School examination or the 
Egyptian Secondary School Examination. 

The minimum entry requirements for the Higher Institutes of Sur- 
veying, Commercial and Financial Studies, and Higher Teacher Training 
Institutes are five credits. Those for the institutes of laboratory tech- 
nicians, textile and weaving technicians, civil engineering and archi- 
tectural technicians, mechanical and electrical engineering technicians 
(Khartoum), mechanical engineering technicians (Atbara), and survey 
technicians are three credits. The Higher Teachers' Physical Education 
Institute, College of Fine and Applied Arts, Shambat Institute of Agri- 
culture, Khartoum Nursing College, and School of Hygiene require. a 
pass in the Sudan Higher Secondary School Examination. The Forest 
Rangers* College requires four credits, including one in the Arabic langua 
Each of these institutes has its own special requirements relevant to 
the specialisation offered {Annex 1, page 96, lists these institutions 
with their detailed entry requirements). 

Entry into the 17 other post-secondary institutions generally requires 
a pass in the higher secondary examination and depends on the number 
of places ^made available in the light of employment needs of the different 
Government agencies. Employability is determined by budgetary 
allocation for additional posts. 

Enrolment in the University of Khartoum has increased during the 
last five years at an average annual rate of 12 per cent from 3, 611 in 
1968-69 to 6, 359 in 1973-74. The rate for the University of Cairo for 
the same period is 15.6 per cent and for the Islamic University of 
Omdurman, the enrolment went down from 717 in 1968-69 to 609 in 
1973-74. The reason for this is the change in the status of this univer- 
sity during this period when it was degraded to the faculty status and 
some courses were withdrawn. Its attention towards employability of 
the graduates also became a factoz' in reducing the enrolment. In 
1969.-70, intake to this university (later a faculty) was 59 as against 
320 in the preceding year. Although the status has been upgraded to 
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a university in 1973-74, the intake was restricted to 226. So far as 
the other higher institutes and colleges belonging at present to the 
Ministry of Education are concerned, analysis of development by 
institutes i»5 not possible for those originally belonging to the Khartoum 
Polytechnic due to its fragmentation. 

The Hi^ner Teachers* Training Institute has grown in size from 380 
in 1968-69 to 511 in 1973-74, i. e, at a rate of 6. 1 per cent per year. 
The Higher Teachers* Physical Education Institute has changed in size 
from 40 in 1969-70 to 102 in 1973-74» This institute which started in 
19C-9-70 had no definite pattern in its intake policy. In 1970-71, 
intake went down to 31, but increased to 61 in the following year, 
with a subsequent decrease to 33 in 1972-73. In 1973-74, there has 
been no intake in this institute. The Higher Technical Teachers' 
Training Institute established in 1971 also had a reduction in its intake 
from 60 in 1971-72 to 38 in 1973-74. Its enrolment in 1973-74 was 
115, The Shambat Institute of Agriculture, however, increased its 
size from 139 in 1968-69 to 350 in 1973-74 with an average annual 
increase of 20 per cent. 

The Khartoum Nursing College, the School of Hygiene and the Forest 
Rangers* College had a reduction in their size from 81, 61 and 47 
respectively in 1968-69 to 61, 40 and 29 in 1973-74. The Ahfad Uni- 
versity College for Women established in 1966 had a totpJ of 126 
students in 1973-74. The statistics on intake do not show any increasing 
pattern in its development since 1970-71, 

The intake ir ihe University of Khano 'U increased from 598 in 
1968-69 to 1, 101 in 1973-74 in the faculty of Science with an average 
annuad growth rate of 13 per cent. In the faculties of arts and econo- 
mics and sociad studies, intake did not show any significant change. 
This is in accordance with the policy of the university to a target intake 
ratio between scientific and humanistic fields at 70:30. The faculty 
of law has shown an increase over the period from 13 to 32. In the 
further einalysis of the distribution of the students of the faculty of 
science in the second year, the number of students who continue to 
remain in the same faculty has increased from 120 in 1968-69 to 206 
in 1973-74, There has been a drop in the number of students tjnrolled 
in the faculty of Agriculture from 220 in 1972-73 to 205 in 1973-74, 
adthough there has been almost a threefold increase in enrolment since 
1968-69. The degree of increase in the faculty of Engineering and 
Architecture has been less than that in Agriculture and Medicine. The 
latter expanding at the same rate as Agriculture* The flow into the 
faculty of Veterinary Science has more than doubled since 1968-69, 
but that of the faculty of Pharmacy has been to a lesser extent (see 
Table 22). 

The Sudanese intake in the University of Cairo, Khartoum branch, 
has decr eased from 1,559 in 1968-69 to 1, 150 in 1973-74.- The de- 
crease has been due to the control of the Sudanese government. The 
faculty of Law did not have any Sudanese intake in 1973-74, as against 
408 admitted in 1968-69. The peculiar characteristic in the intake 
pattern is the increase in the number of foreign students in the 
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University of Cairo in 1973-74. There were 2,540 foreign students 
admitted in 1973-74, against only 366 in 1968-69. As mentioned before, 
the restriction on the admission of Sudanese students resulted in the 
increase in the number of foreign studexits' admission. It should be 
noted, however, that there is a heavy drop-out from first year to 
second year in this university (see Table 22). 



B. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN POST -SECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS 

One objective of our study is to examine the balance of the regional 
distribution of the student intake in the different institutions of Higher 
Education. The vastness of the country and inaccessibility of some 
regions, due to lack of transportation facilities and absence of any 
higher institution in the South are the reasons for the imbalance. 
Although statistics for aU the institutions were not available. Table 23 
wcxild give an approximate idea about the distribution for thirteen 
institutions in relation to the distribution of the total population accord- 
ing to the preliminary estimates of the latest census. 

It will be observed that the northern province is the most privileged 
province in respect of higher education. Next in order is the Khartoum 
province, followed by Blue Nile nd Kassala. The least privileged ones 
are: Bahr el Ghazal and Upper iiiie. It should be noted here that the 
latter two are the provinces of the Southern region. Equatoria although 
located in the South is better off than Red Sea and Darfur in respect of 
its clientele for higher education. Bahr el Ghazal has its students 
only in seven out of the above fourteen institutes with only one student 
in each of four of them. Upper Nile has its students in eleven of 
fourteen institutions with only one student in each of six cf them. Red 
Sea has its students only in eight of the above-mentioned fourteen 
institutes. Northern province surpasses all the other provinces in all 
the institutions in its representation, except in the H.T.T.I., the School 
of Fine and Applied Arts and the University of Khartoum. In the first 
two, the Blue Nile province, and in the third, the Khartoum Province, 
have the highest representation. Any development in these institutions 
of higher education should take into account these imbalances and 
reduce them as far as possible. Some attempts have, ^'owever, been 
made in this respect by providing special admission requirements for 
them since 1969. Those Southern students, who returned recently 
from outside the country, were admitted with the minimum entrance 
requirements to the University of Khartoum, the Islamic University, 
the Higher Teacher Training Institute, the Higher Institute for Financial 
and Commercial Studies, and the Higher Institute of Surveying. The 
University of Cairo provides £jpecial privileges for the students of the 
Southern region by providing them with free education and board. 
There were approximately 50 completely free residential places 
reserved for the Southerners qualified with minimum entry require- 
ments wht i V not have to compete for 'a quota of places'. 
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Table 22. Intake and enrolinent of students for some selected institutes 
of higher education 
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Sourr.e : Executive Office » Natior^ Council for Hi^^ar bduc^tion. r;nd Ministry 
of Education. 
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C, DISTRIBUIION OF HIGHKH EDUCATION BY SEX 

The Institute of Secretarial Studies, the Khartoum Nursing CoHege and 
the Ahfad University College for Women are thro<? instxtv»tions of post- 
higher education in the Sudan meant for women alono, t?.it other 
institutions under the Dtpa.r^Tient of Higher Ea^-jal-^on, except the 
Forest Rangers* College a;, " .he School of Hy^;ier..e, admit fer.i.ale 
students. The first female student ii. the Ur:ivei: 3ity of Khartoum, the 
then Gordon Memorial College, was adinJiceQ in 1945. Since flien, 
the number has gradually increaser^, although not in the saniv. proportion 
as the male students. To-day, Sudan has a female student rt/p.uiation 
of only about 12 per cent of the total student population in its inc:C'*uUons 
of higher education - no significant increase from the propor^iion in 
1968-69, The H,T,T,I, with 20,8 per cent of femcJle students was the 
only co-educational institution to surpass the national zverage^ The 
University of Cairo had the largest number at that tim.e with 520 
female students followed by the University of Khartoum witn 361 
x'e.Tiale r*'udents. Five years later they still had the larg:est number of 
faniale students with approximately 1,000 and 700 rr^spectively. Increase 
in enrolment in the Ahfad University College has contributed to girls' 
high'ir education, A reduction in the intake of KJiartoum Nursing 
CoHe^^-e from 81 in 1968-69 to 71 in 1973-74 has discounted the increase 
in intake in other institutes from 164 to 284 during this period. The 
Higher Touchers* Training Institute has lost its top-most position 
among t^e co-Ciducational institutions of higher education during the 
period. The proportion of gir]*- in the University of Khartoum has 
remained steady during the past five years. In the Cairo University, 
At has slightly gone down. For these reasons, although the total 
number of female students has almost doubled during the past five 
yearc, the overall proportion has not changed much. As reasons for 
this discrvpaiic^ , it is stated that "there is no prejudice at all against 
admitting to any of our higher institutes but the handicap seems to be 
customs pertaining to the early marriage of girls especially in rural 
areas", ^ In recent years however, the number of married women in 
the >^igher institutions has increased. In most cases, they are wives 
of husbands who are highly educated and work in one of the three towns. 

During the period 1947-68, the number of women graduates from the 
University of Khartoum was only 143, of whom only 20 were medical 
graduates. Since 1970-71, women were graduating from the faculties 
of Agriculture, Veterinary Science and Engineering for the first time. 

There is a lot to be done to promote the role of women in higher 
education in the Sudan, The task is difficult since it involves changing 
the value system. More co-operation between school and home may 
mdkCi a dent in this. Counselling and guidance at school level may 



1, Mahasin Saad, Some aspects of higher eduv^ation for women in the 
Sudan , unpublished paper, 1969, 
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also change the value system and bring the women of the Sudan equal 
status with men. One can already notice the increased role of the 
women in social and political decision-making of the country* 

D. THE FLOW RATES INTO THE DIFFERENT INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND FIELDS OF SPECIALISATION 

Another interesting aspect of the development of higher education is 
the distribution of intake into different specialisations. Table 25 
shows this distribution for five years. The second column gives the 
enrolment in the twelfth grade of higher secondary academic courses 
in the relevant year, the third column the number of graduates, and 
the following the intakes in the different fields of study. 

Among the fields of specialisation, the humanities and arts, social 
science, law, business and commerce are essentially arts-based. 
The rest are science-based. It will be observed that the proportion of 
intake to arts-based specialisations among the higher secondary 
graduates is decreasing. The control applied since 1972-73 to the 
University of Cairo, the largest institution offering arts-based educa- 
tion, and to the University of Khartoum in the faculty of Arts, has 
resulted in this decrease. It is also observed that this control has 
contributedTo a reduction in the toted intake by about 1, 700 between 
1971-72 and 1972-73, whereas the number of students enrolled in the 
twelfth grade of the higher secondary academic courses has increased. 
This would imply a higher number of secondary school graduates 
looking for jobs. Since the University of Cairo up to 1972 was providing 
courses in the evening, a major part of the intake to the University of 
Cairo was from government employees. Up to 1972, a significant part 
of enrollees in that institution were not graduates of the immediately 
preceding year. This is why the intake to the institutions of higher 
education up to 1972-73 is higher than the number of graduates from 
the higher secondary schools. This fact should be taken into account 
when estimating the number of higher secondary school-leavers looking 
for jobs. 

Table 25 does not show the intake to the faculties of medicine, 
pharmacy, agriculture, veterinary science and engineering of the 
University of Khartoum, because of the entry requirements mentioned 
above for these faculties. The actual flows to these faculties take 
place after one year of preliminary course in the faculty of science, 
as shown in Table 2P, 

It should be noted ^Irx^i the pv:rcentage of students continuing their 
studies in the second yt^ar class has increased from 85. 9 per cent in 
1970-71 to 92.7 |. er c 'rX vi 1973-74. Another interesting aspect is 
the control over intake in the faculty of science during the last three 
years. Lack of facilities for expansion in the professional faculties 
must be the reason for increased flow into the faculty of science lately. 

The Sudan has produced ijntil 1973, 16,955 graduates from all of its 
higher institutes ~ excluding the H.T, T,I, but including the graduates 
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Forest Rangers College 
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Ahfad University College fac^m 


126 


126 


100.0 






100.0 


Islandc University of Ondw 


609 


88 

(2) 

1 000^^^ 


11.5 


717 


n 


10.0 


University of Cairo, Kharta'n branch 


9161 


IM 




520 


JH 


Total 


19 192 


2 282 


n.v 


10 193 


1168 


11.5 


(1) Uis figure includes post-graduate and other stulents. 


(2) Estiiiiates. 









(3) Wartoun: Polytechnic has since been decentraliMd. 
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Table 25. Distribution of intnk liy flpecUlisation 1969-73 



Years 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1971-72 



S500 

6 200 

7 000 
9 600 



197^73 10 HOO 



HOO 



S2D0 



SlOO 



5 900 



967 
1308 
1188 

sen 

773 



252 
283 
291 
321 
170 



560 



508 



't96 



998 



1166 



1269 



ii"' 611 



139 



81 



77 



90 



63 



58 



(J'H 

g! I/) 



100 



93 



171 



132 



128 



750 



997 



1116 



1081 



1161 



w m'^ 



52 



1H7 



117 



123 



156 



I 



235 



387 



187 



227 



211 



59 



101 



83 



19 



67 



00 



1)0 



00 



Q) d U 0 
VI (0 ^ (A 



300 



300 



300 



100 



100 



2 956 



3112 



3 531 



1835 



2123 



Id CI ITi 

,0 0 
h w 



1196 



2 025 



2 001 



2 012 



2126 



-TT" 

H 



1 152 56.1 



5 167 62.3 



5 538 63.8 



3 817 17.7 



1 519 53.3 



[ 



* RoiHlwl to nearest hundred. 

(1) Intake to Shambat Agricultural Institute and Forest Rangers' College only 

(2) Intfll'.e to Kfvrtcxjni fhirsinj! College and the School of Hygiene only 

(3) to intake in the faculties of Uw, in the University of Khartoum and University of Cairo, Khartoum branch 

(1) Students of the faculties of Agriculture, Science, Hedicine, Phairacy, Ehgineerir^ and Veterinary 
Science of the University of Khartom teve their first j^ar in the faculty of Science. 

(5) Total exceeds nunljer of graduates until 1972 (see text for reasons). 



Source; Hinistry of Education 
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FiauRE 4. Distribution of un»vfirsity intake by specialisation, 1969-7J 
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of higher schools and Gordon Memorial College since 1928. If we 
consider the estimated number of graduates from the institutions of 
higher education from 1956 onwards^ the number is approximately 
14,842 distributed as follows: 



Institutions 


No. of graduates 


University of IChartoum 


5 832 


University of Cairo, Khartoura branch 


4 226 


Islamic University 


1 108 


Khartoum Polytechnic 


2 292 


Shambat Agricultural Institute 


617 


Khartoum Nursing College 


203 


Forest Rangers' College 


198 


School of Hygiene 


366 




14 842 



Among them, 9, 128 are art-based graduates (i.e. in arts, commerce, 
law and social sciences) and the rest are science-based. Of these arts- 
based graduates, 46 per cent are from the University of Cairo, 
Khartoum branch, which has only three faculties - ts, commerce and 
law. About 12 per cent are from the Islamic Vv' ' siity, which has 
faculties of arts. Islamic studies, law anrf e ' js; 9 per cent are 

from Khartoum Polytechnic, and 33 per ctir v,.!' ^r-e total are from the 
University of Khartoum. Among the science-based graduates, 25 per 
cent are from Khartoum Polytechnic, which has specialisation in 
technology, Eind 50 per cent are from the University of Khartoum, 

E. DISTRIBUTION BETWEEN PROFESSIONAL AND SUB-PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATION IN THE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

We shall refer back to Table 22 to show that in the Sudan, emphasis on 
education for sub-professionals has not been up to the mark, especially 
in the field of Health and Agriculture. The number of students (788) in 
the faculty of Medicine is higher than the number of students in the 
Khartoum Nursing College and the School of Hygiene combined (101). 
The number of students in the faculty of Agriculture (736) is more than 
the total number of students in Shambat Agricultural Institute and 
Forest Rangers* College (379). The number of students in the faculty 
of Engineering was, however, less than the number of students in the 
Khartomvi Polytechnic. The situation in this field seems more satis- 
factory than others, looking at the past trend. 



1. Including 840 graduates from Khartoum Polytechnic in Secretarial 
Studies, Accounting and Fine Arts. 
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Table 26, Distribition of Intake by specialisations frm the first year Science-class 1969-73 



# 

year or study 




Sciencfe 


Bigiji. J 
Arctiit. 


Hedicine 


Riannacy 


Agricult. 


Veterin. 
Science 


Ratios 
total 11/ 


I 


TT 

II 


TT 

II 


TT ■ 
II 


TT 

11 


TT 

11 


TT 


total 1 


1969-70 


750 
















1970-71 


997 


92 


17H 


122 


52 


155 


1)9 


85.9 


1971-72 


1116 


86 


205 


191 


54 


225 


101 




1972-73 


1081 


159 


262 


204 


37 


220 


103 


89.2 


1973-7it 


1161 


206 


247 


206 


38 


205 


100 


92.7 



Source; HEP, based on Ministry of Education statistics. 
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FicuRE 5. Distribution of studeiits by second-year epecialisarion from first-year saence class, l9C9-70tb 1972-73 
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The University of Khartoum has been responsible for the supply of 
most of the Engineering graduates with professional degrees. Up to 
1973, .587 students have graduated from the faculty of Engineering, 
The technologists and technicians have been supplied by the PChartoum 
Polytechnic. Between 1956 and 1973, approximately 1, 400 graduates 
have come out with Engineering diplomas. If we add Senior Trade 
School graduates » we have 2, 230 technologists and technicians produced 
by" the Sudanese education system, which mesifis that there are approx- 
imately four technologists and technicianis foi'^Sadfi^engineer, 

But analysing critically the distribution of graduates with medical 
degrees and health professional diplomas, we find that there are 569 
health professional diploma holders so far produced as a'gainst 752 
medical and pharmacy degree holders. This shows that there is less 
than one sub-professional graduate for each professional graduate. 

In the field of Agriculture, there are 858 agricultural diploma 
holders (including forestry) as against 788 agricultural professional 
degree holders (including veterinary science). This imbalance, if not 
checked and controlled immediately, may lead to serious difficulties 
in the near future. 



F, POST-GRADUATE STUDY 

Post-graduate study is restricted in the Sudan, Students have been 
sent abroad for higher studies. There were only 51 students at the post- 
graduate classes in the University of Khartoum in 1968-69, The Uni- 
versity of Cairo, Khartoum branch, has since 1968 offered post- 
graduate diploma courses in Statistics and Accountancy, The number 
of post-graduate students in the university of Khartoum has increased 
to 304 in 1973-74, The Institute of African and Asian Studies has been 
set up to promote post-graduate studies in the University of Khartoum 
and is expected to contribute substantially to the target proportion of 
10 per cent of the university enrolment at the post-graduate level. 



G. STUDY ABROAD 

As mentioned above, Sudan's post-graduate study has been heavily 
dependent on training abroad. Up to 1968-69, 557 students were sent 
abroad for higher studies and research - 513 were for higher studies 
and 44 for research. In 1968-69, 195 students were sent for higher 
studies and 23 for research. The number of students sent abroad has 
increased since then. In the following year, 65 students were sent 
abroad for research. In 1973-74, there were 555 government 
employees sent abroad on scholarship, or fellowship, for post- 
graduate studies. In addition, 4, 286 students went for undergraduate 
education. The highest proportion went for medical training (32 per 
cent) and the next in order was Agriculture and Engineering (15 per 
cent). The striking feature is in the number of students sent a.broad 
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for training in HumanitieR and Social Sciences (25 per cent) when the 
country is already producing a larger number of graduates in these 
fields than it can employ. Among the government employees, the 
largest number (65 per cent) go abroad for doctoral and master 
degrees for which facilities in the country are limited; the remainder 
go for diploma or short-term fellcvship programmes. Maximum 
number of such trainees (22 per cent) is sent from the Department of 
General Education. ^, 

Table 27 gives the distribution of students staying abroad for under- 
graduate training by field of specialisation and the distribution of 
employees by level of training to be received (in 1973-74), 

The advantages of training abroad are the nominal cost to the 
government, and the broadness of attitude and dynamism amongst the 
returnees. However there are disadvantages, such as the problem of 
relevance of the study to the Sudanese needs, lack of available facilities 
in the country similar to the situation abroad, difficulty in adapting to 
the less comfortable life upon return, and in some specialised fields 
like medicine, language can cause serious communication problems. 

H. FINANCING AND ECONOMICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE SUDAN 

Although the exact proportion of the GNP to education in the Sudan is 
not known for the current year, it is estimated sonaewhere between 
4 and 5 per cent. Exact estimation has been difficult because of the 
amoimt of self-help being put in by citizens for the development of 

Table 27. Distribution of students abroad for undergraduate training 
and ernplovees by level of training (1973-747 









Level 


No. of 




Field of study 


No. of 
students 


% 


of edu- 
cation 


govt, 
empl. 


% 


Humanities 


506 


11-9 








Education 


172 


u.o 




93 


16.2 


Fine Arts 


53 


1.2 








Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences 


551 
211 


12.9 
U.9 


Masters' 
def^e 


281 


U9.0 


EngineerinF, 


625 


1U.6 


Diplona 


167 


29.1 


Medical Sciences 


1 356 


31.6 








Agriculture 


631 


14.7 


On Fellowship 33 


5,7 


Others 


181 


U.2 








Total 


U 286 


100.0 




57U 


100.0 
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education. Some give money or materials, and otherii their labour 
in building a school. The government subsequently provide)? teachers, 
equipment and furititui-e. The village or town councils org^.-uze 
self-help activity. Such efforts have saved t^e ^pvernTi^ev/T .lot of 
money. Some five thousands Sudanese students are s^^^iyijig in foreign 
universities and institutes in the current vear and the cost to the 
government for most of them is nominal.^ Therefore, in the case of 
the Sudan, the proportion of GNP to education will not be ^ good indi- 
cator to show the educational efforts of the country. Since the goverr;- 
ment is in almost all cases responsible (except for the Un' 'v of 
Cairo, Khartoum branch) for the entire recurrent expend 
education within th^ country, we give below the share of re , 

expenditure on education in the total recurrent expenditui .tral 
and local gwernments dv?ring the period 1963/64-1970/71 a i973/l^. 

Although over the past eleven years recurrent expenditure on educ^-- 
tion has innreased more than threefold, overall government recurrent* 
expenditure has increased rr.o^^fi than fourfold reducing the proportion 

Table 28. Share of recurreT 'ic e^pendLLxure on education in the total 
recurr^t expendituiv on central and local govemments 





"Kecurrent expendiiture 


Total recurrent expen- 






on education including 


diture, cenlral and 






hi^er education 


local go^/emments 






{£S million) 


(fS million) 


% 


Year 


I 


II 




19S3/6H 


m.7 


65.3 


22. U 


196»*/S5 


13.7 


72.0 


19.1 


196S/66 


32.? 


83.7 


15. U 


1966/67 


16.1 


91.3 


17.6 


1967/68 


23.0 


9H.6 


2H.3 


1968/69 


23.7 


116.6 


20.3 


1969/70 


28,5 


153.0 


18.6 


1970/71 


26.2 


165.3 


15.8 


1971/72 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1972/73 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1973/7i+ 


U6.3 * 


283.1 * 


16. U 



N.A. = not available * Budget estimates 

Source: Executive Office, National Council for Higher Education. 



1. Often families have to pay for studies in hard currency. The social 
costs and hidden factors cannot be identified. Moreover the Univer- 
sity of Cairo, which at the nioinent is the largest single unit of higher 
education, is maintained entirely by the Government of Egypt. 
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of government recurrent expenditure on education from 22.4 per cent 
to 16,4 pel* cent during the period. Data for expenses on higher educa- 
tion are not sepsirately available for past years to look ut the trend of 
its share in the education budget, but the allocation to higher education 
in the overall education budget of 1 973-74 is shown iii Table 29. 

As can be seen from the table below, primary education has the 
largest share of the education budget, followed by the second level 
(all types included - 24.4 per cent of the total government recurrent 
education budget). Higher education gets the least. What is striking 
in the table below is the ajnoxmt spent on administration of the education 
sector. Of each 100 Sudanese pounds spent by the government on edu- 
cation, 21 Sudanese pounds aire spent on administering the educational 
efforts in the headquarters for general education and provinces. It 
appears to be a high proportion. Adm^nistratiorj cost to the govern- 
ment has generally increased over the last years, not always thror '^h 
need but due to the employment of graduates on the Unemployment 
Relief Fund. Government action already taken in this respect may 
reduce such costs in the near future. 



I. SHARE OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
RECURRENT BUDGET 

Out of fS7 million estimated as recurrent expenditure for the year 
1973-74, 4.7 million, i, e. 67 per cent, are allotted to the University 



Table 2S. Allocation to hi^er education in the overall education 
budget, 1973/74 



Recurrent 
budget 
in 1973/74 



I^vel of education 




£S 


% 


Priirary 


18 


,254,900 


39.4 


Secondarv general 


7 


,141,913 


15.4 


Higher sscondary acadendc 


3 


,545, 79o 


7.7 


Hi^er secondary tedinical 




501,850 


1.3 


Hi^er education (Dept, of Higjier Education) ^ 








all the hijafier institutes and colleges , Uni- 








versity of Kharto'jKi ;>nd Islamic University 


7 


,074,453 


15.3 


Headquarters of /e-^-^ral education and 








educational admi oration in the pre vinces 


9 


,670,195 


20.9 


TOTAL : 


45 


,289,122 


100.0 



Source : Executive Office, National Council for Higher Education. 
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of Khartoum and 432 t^iousand, i.e. 6 per cent, are allocated to the 
Islamic University of Omdurman. Out of the remaining 1. 9 million, 
15 thousand went to the Ahfad University College for Women. The 
rest is allocated for the eighteen other higher institutes, and the 
administration of the Department of Higher Education. The University 
of Cairo, Khartoum Branch is financed entirely by the Government of 
the Arab Republic of Egypt, whereas the Ahfad University College for 
Women is run privately with government aid on :eficit basis. In this 
college income from the student fees amounted to £S3, 351 and from 
rents of its own property amounted to £S3, 361 for the year 1973-74. 
This is the only college where fees are charged at the rate of approxi- 
mately £S30 per year per student. The University of Khartoum had 
also its own income of £3253^000, £SlOO, 000 of which came from 
student fees and admission fees, £S50, 000 from the university farm 
and £S40, 000 from houserents. The remaining £S23, 000 was received 
from interest on loans, lodging fees, trust funds, etc. Approximately 
36 per cent of students receive bursaries varying from £S1 to £S3 per 
month in addition to their boarding fees and holiday home travel. The 
Islamic University's income from students through application and 
admission fees is also negligible. 

Except for the University of Cairo, Khartouni Branch and the Ahfad 
University College for Women all the other institutes and universities 
provide free boarding for those who come from outside of the three big 
cities - Khartoum, Omdurman and Khartoum North. In addition, quite 
a number of students get their pocket money . nd travelling allowance 
during holidays from the government. This makes higher education 
extremely costly fc the government. The University of Cairo, 
Khartoum branch aiid the Ahfad College also provide boarding faciliti.ec 
but for a very small fraction of the student population. 



J. COST PER STUDENT 

Because of the lack of accuracy of any time-series on unit costs an 1 
due to the inadequacy of statistics, we are limiting our analysis of unit 
costs by institutions of higher education to the most recent year. 
Table 30 indicates how a\ rage unit recurrent expenditure behaves in 
relation lo the type of higLor education. Several comments can be 
made: 

1. The range of unit recurrent expenditure varies considerably among 
the institutions providing boarding facilities, lowest being for the 
Institute of Financial and Commercial Studies and the highest for 
the Forest Rangers' College. 

2. Within the institutions also, the unit recurrent expenditure varies 
considerably from discipline to discipline; the faculty of Economics 
having the lowest and the faculty of Medicine having the largest unit 
recurrent expenditure in the University of IChartoum. 

3. The University of Cairo costs minimum per student because of high 
student/teacher ratio, offering only non-science courses, having no 
boarding: facilities and operating on minimum physical facilities. 
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Table 30. Approxinate average recurrent expenditm^ Per pu nil ^ 1973/7i L 
(£S) 



Recurrent expen- 

Institute . cJiture per pupil 



— 

Hosier Teachers' Training 


895 


HigjTcr Teachers' rt^iysical Education 


573 


Shairbat Ajcriculture 


S-35 


Forest Rangers* College 


5 264 


School of Hygiene 


1 961 


lOartam Nursing College 


1 297 


Might. Instit. for Financial 






m2 


H.T.T.T.I. 


076 


Civil Eng. & Arch. Technicians* 


1 373 


Higher Institute of Survey i/ig 


1 077 


Institute of Mech. and Electrical 




Ihgineering Technic. , Khartoum 


1 em 


Institute of Mechanical Engin. 


•-• 


lecnnxcxoiis > r^Loaxri 


1 979 


Institute of Survey Technicians 


614 


Institute of Textile and Weaving Techn. 


1 26H 


Institute of Latoratory Technicians 


824 


UloulLULC *Ji> o€Cr^La£^lcb 


A 1 oil 
1 l^H 


All Institutes weichted avpTvigfiCl) 


00*7 
00 ' 


University of Khartoum (overall) 


736 


Faculty of /^iculture 


713 


Science 


605 


Engineering i Architect. 


661 


Medicine 


1 300 


Pharmacy 


83H 


Veter. Science 


992 


Economics 


527 


Arts 


681 




700 


University of Cairo, K}"i^irtoum" Branch 


7H 


lsla;aic university 


720^2) 


Ahf r i "-diversity College for Women 


210(2) 



(1; ExcLxlinp, Khartoum Polytechnic and (College of Fine and Applie-^ Arts. 
(?) Approxinate estimates. 

-OLffco: clxecutive Office, f^ational Council for Higher Education. 
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4, The higher technical education costs more (£S887) per student 
than the university education on average (University of Khartoiun 
£S7 36), The amount is even higher than that of the faculty of 
Engineering. 

5, The Islamic university though offering only non-science courses 
costs (£S720) nearly as much as the University of Khartoum. 

Cost per pupil is extremely high in some of the smallest institutes, 
Khartoum Nursing College costs almost the same as the Faculty of 
Medicme of the University of Khartoum, The School of Hygiene costs 
much more than either of them. Each Forest Rangers' College student 
costs more than four University of Khartoum students and almost four 
times the average cost of one higher institute student. Costs are going 
to increase further in the next year, when ihe effects of fragmentation 
of the original Khartoum Polytechnic will be uii':lerstood fully. It 
became imperative that some of these instit^^'ee where courses are 
costly because of the need for a certain kind of highly qualified staff, 
be expanded according to the needs, so that per student cost decreases. 
Mention may be made of the School of Hygiene, which has on the roll 
only 40 students and costs 1 l/2 times the Faculty of Medicine per 
student. There is a great need for this kind of technician in the country 
and the government must give priority .o the expansion of such training, 
thus ultimately reducing the cost per student. Similarly, the Forest 
Rangers' College programmes should be re-organized in such a way 
that more students can be admitted there. Expansion in some of the 
above institutes will definitely reduce the cost per student. Of course, 
one should look into the need for the skilL., in the economy. Some insti- 
tutes should be integrated together^ so as to share overhead expenses. 
Many of the institutes are not used to the full capacity. This results 
from the heavy drop-out in the first year class from the technicians' 
courses due to lack of career prospects. Ways must be found to make 
such careers attractive. Abolition of the rigid relationship between 
salary scales and number of successful academic years and establish- 
ment of salary scales to the needs of the economy will go a long way in 
solving this problem. Although social values would take time and may 
slow down the process, once such works are given monetary incentives, 
social status would follow. 

Another interesting ftatui'e of Table 30 is the low cost of education 
for non-boarding institutions, altliough there r.re not many in the Sudan. 
The University of Cairo, *'hartoum branch, is not a comparable case for 
reasons mentioned above. The Ahfad College is mostly non-boarding 
and its cost por student is less. Although it is difficult to compare 
cost per student ''or boarding institutions and dsy-institutions, the 
budgeted expenditure; for 1973-74 shows that each student of the Uni- 
versity of Kiiartoum costs approximated £S140 per year for boarding 
only. Such facilities are offered t^.^ students coming from outside the 
three towns. Under such cases, such facilities may no. be withdi'fi .vn, 
J- * some economic measures may be taken to reduce the boarding 
co:..t per student, A h^gh proportfcr of boarding costs go towards the 
salaries of the staff maintaining tht boarding hostexci. In the University 
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of Khartoum, where such hostels v/ere built on the British style, the 
facilities are of very high standard, compared with the nox'mal standard 
of life that one might expect in the home. Looking at the overall econo- 
mic situation of the country at the present moment, much economy can 
be achieved in the hostels by reducing some of these facilities. Self- 
service restaurcLTits, involvement of students in managing and main- 
taining the hostels would reduce such costs. The social benefit of such 
self-help is also very high. Charging the students of wealthy parents 
for their board would also increase the revenue of the government and 
the university. 



K. COST OF TRAINING ABROAD 

As was shown in Table 27, there are 4, 286 undergraduates and 325 
government employees and post-graduate students studying abroad 
during 1973-74. Cost to the government for each undergraduate student 
abroad per year is very little because the host government bears the 
educational and incidental expenses. The government pays only pocket 
money in some cases. Such cost on average per student is estimated at 
£534 in 1973-74. Post-graduate students who are sent abroad by the 
government cost much more. Such costs include travel expenses^ fees 
and other incidental expenses. Cost for such students for the year 
1973-74 is estimated at £S1, 149. The government in addition i.as to 
pay their salaries at home. Economically, although it appears sound 
to send students abroad, the social cost is high. Students specially at 
undergraduate level stay abroad for a Icng time. Their attitude towards 
life changes. They get adjusted to a well to-do society. Often^ their 
training method is entirely different from what the Sudan can afford to 
utilise. The returnees are reluctant to work in the fields or areas 
away from the town wherf> skills are mostly needed. 

* 1 though the foreign trained will have some attitudes and values 
vv.,cch are congenial to the development of the country, one has to weigh 
^ho iSocial and economic costs with the social and economic benefits for 
yny tri.ining scheme abroad. Our discussions with some employers and 
'"or^eitjn embassies revealed that it is preferable to have in-country 
•jraining programmes conducted by foreigners with suitable counterparts 
for icr.g-ter^'n courses, rather than sending them abroad. For short 
courses and for fields where few people are needed, training abroad 
may be not only aeoessaryj but socially mor^ ..seful. 

L. THE SALARY STRUCTURE 

It has been indicated before that the salaries of the civil servants are 
rigidly tied to the certificate or degree of the incumbent and the normal 
duration of the course leading to that degree. This has played an 
important role in the choice of a specisdisation by secondary school- 
leavers. Table 3] gives the starting salary of different kinds of graduate 
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Table 31. Starting salciry oi different kinds of graduates 



T^iiT^jj tir>n nf thp nnst — 

XJsXL ClLXUIl \J i. Lite JJW O L *• 


Starting ScXiary 




secondary course 


per year 


Scale 




(£S) 




2 years 


300 


220/5G0/E.B. 530 - 1 050 


3 years 


340^ 


II II 


4 years 


400 


400-650 E. B. 695 - 1 055 


5 years Honours in Arts 


<25 


II tt 


5 years (Scientific fields) 


425 


It tt 


5 years (Engin^ & Arcli.) 


530 


It tt 


6 years (Medicine) 


560 


II ti 



These salaries do not include cost of living allowance. 



1. Shambat graduates are placed at £S340 per year. 



This taLie explains why there is pressure from the students of the 
three -year institutes to extend the duration of the course to four years. 
It does not give the details of promotion facilities available for different 
types of graduates^ but doctors^ engineers and police officers are most 
preferred in this respect, feachers progress very slowly on the 
promotion ladder. 



M. SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

The iiigher education system in the Sudan has developed in three 
directions: first, to meet the manpower needs of the country: second, 
to instill in the Su(^:m^^se religious ideals and values; and third, to 
increase the number of highly-qualified graduates in the country on 
the basis of sociail demand, ar. 1 thereby to raise the general educa- 
tional level of the population. 

The University of I^Ihartoum and the other higher institutes were 
involved in the first objective, the Islamic University in the secorid, 
and the University of Cairo, Khartoum branch, in the third. 

In the absence of a manpower plan the expansion in Jie first group 
of institutions has taken place on the basis of intuition and guesswork. 
The first ten-year plan (1961-70) pointed out iv. general terms the ne<?ds 
for rrscarces for the future economic developniert. It was mentioned 
ii.. the plan that the country should give top priority to the development 
of ugrfoulture, animal wealth and infrastructure. It did not include a 
manpower p-'an for the country. When it was fell that the number of 
liberal arte graduates being produced v/as higher than the absorptive 
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capacity of the labour market, we hear the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University stating in 1969 the need for reverting the intake ratio 
between Science and Arts from 40:60 to 60:40 "to meet the needs of 
the country and requirements of economic development", it is not 
known if the statement was based on any analysis of requirements. 
The second five-year plan (1970/71-1974/75) in discussing higher edu- 
cation states that ". . . The plan aims at achieving more expansion in 
the realm of specialist training to meet the requirements of the national 
economic sectors and social servrices. The plan also takes full regard 
of the ever-increasing number of students in balance with the training 
ability of the educational institutes to qualify specialists - recruits of 
the various economic sectors". As regards the manpower plan, it has 
this to say : "Ministries and other governmental units in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Labour, have to work out a schedule of posts which 
need to v^n filled up by specialir ts of high and secondary qualifications. 
This plan of co-ordination is to be stated in the fox-m of an agreement 
with the Ministry of Labour". 

In summary, the five-year plan favoux^ed manpower planning for 
higher education, but was unable to advance any details for that planning 
and recognized the need for inter-ministry co-ordination as a logical 
pre-requisite for the Ministry of Lducation to develop operational objec- 
tives and targets. Although the three types of institutions developed 
in three directions, the graduates from all these types had the same 
objective: a better job for a higher qualification. 

The high private rate of return and a system of salary structure to 
the number of successful years of post-secondary education and lack of 
job oportunities for secondary school graduates have resulted in 
incr A\g demand for higher education. Higher education has expanded 
manifold with very little regard to the distribution, quality and employ- 
ability. The conflicting goals of the students and some of the institutions 
of higher education in respect of the admission policy caused the Govern- 
ment to introduce what was known as "Unemployment Relief Fund". In 
addition to the financial problem, social and administrative pre olems 
were created. The content and method of instruction, the admissioi. 
policy and the financing of the University of Cairo, Kliartoum Branch, 
being controlled by the Senate of the University of Cairo in Cairo, 
increased the difficulties of the Sudanese government. 

This university has been the producer of the largest number of graduates 
in the art-based fields for which job-opportunities are limited. Questions 
have been raised in respect of the quality of instruction being offered. 
Although it is a great idea to provide opportunities for higher education 
for anybody who has the minimum requirement, it does good only when 
such education does nut increase material aspiration of the recipients. 
In reality, it is not the case. This is why there are so many applications 
for promotion and upgrad^iig of the posts of the government employe ^s 
who increased their academic qualification by attending evening courses 
in this university. Unfortunately, the Sudan controls a smaller share of 
the student population pursuing higher education within the country and 
abroad. Out of a total student population of approximately 26, 000, the 
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Sudanese have control on only about 10, 000, who attend the University 
of Khartoum and other higher institutes. The remainder are controlled 
by foreign countries. Under these circumstances, it is difficult to 
have a national policy of higher education to meet the social and econo- 
mic needs of the country. The control applied on the admission to the 
University of Cairo, and the abolition of the evening system are, for 
the moment, good signs. The establishment of the National Council of 
Higher Education with specific tasks of co-ordination, planning, allo- 
cation of resources and determination of needs of specialists for 
different fields of study is atnother good step. This Council should be 
strengthened with properly qualified staff. 

The control, originally planned to be applied to the intake to the Arts 
suid Science faculties of the University of Khartoum as stated in the 
convocation ceremony of the 1969 graduates by the University Vice- 
Chancellor has already been achieved and a stricter control with 
SciencerArts ratio at 70:30 is aimed at. 

The Islamic University has also set its intake limit to 200 students, 
looking at the employment situation of its graduates. Its introduction of 
a Department of Mathematics is a move to blend religious education 
with practical needs. As indicated before, all these limits are based 
on mere guesswork and not liable to rigid following. 

The Islamic University and the University of Cairo have already 
exceeded their quotas as revealed in their latest intake. The rapid 
expansion of higher education has not vii-ji" able to take into account a 
balsuiced regional distribution of educalicnal opportunities. All the 
institutions, except one at Atbara, are j.ocated in the three big towns of 
Khartoum, Khartou: North, and Omdurman - geographically one big 
city. Such a. concc titration in one city obviously creates difficulty in 
balsuiced distribution of intake, in addition to creating social and political 
problems. It should however be noted that boarding facilities for most 
of the students in the institutions of higher education have reduced imbalance 
in the regional distribution of intaite. The planned decentralization of the 
IChartoum Polytechnic, later withdrawn, could contribute further to this 
reduction. Infraritructure of the regions is not the only factor responsible 
for putting an end to this project, the attitude of the faculty members who 
might have lost some privileges in the regions could also have contributed 
to this. As a result, several very small institutes with separate admini- 
strative set-ups have grown on the same campus costing much more to 
the government for their operation than if thev had remained united. 

Although the participation of women in higher education is rather recent, 
it has increased at the same rate in absolute numbers as men's .partici- 
pation during the last five years. However^, the share of women is much 
less than the men's. Only 12 per cent of 'he student population are womc;i. 
Customs and social beliefs have been responsible for this. 

As a result of controls applied to the different institutions of higher 
education, the imbalance in the ratio between art-based and science-based 
graduates is being rectified. This step cannot be effective in the absence 
of manpower forecasts. 

Except in the field of engineering, in all other professional fields of 
specialisation the supply of sub -professionals from the four -year and 
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three-year institutes has been less than of professionals. Teacher 
education, especially for higher secondary school teachers, has 
expanded very slowly in the last five yearSp The proportion of qualified 
teachers in these schools is very litUe, affectir.g the quality of the 
instruction at secondary level. 

The expenditure on higher education has increased during the past 
five years and stretched the already strained budget. This is because 
higher education in most cases is aliuost free. It is argued that 
stvdents should be charged for their educat2on either in the form of 
tuition fees or in the form of post-employinent partial repayment of 
expenditures incurred. The salary structure in the past has been 
inconsistent with the market forces of demand and supply resulting in 
popularity of certain kinds of education not needed for the economic 
development. Development of the training of technicians slowed down 
as a consequence. This has also resulted in heavy drop-out in some 
technicians* institutes in the first year. Students leave as soon as 
they can get a place in the University of Cairo, Khartoum Branch, or 
the Police Officers' Colle^^e. 

Facilities for post-graduate studies in the Sudan are very limited. 
The University of Khartoum at the present moment can cater for only 
about 5 per cent of its enrolment at post-graduate level. There is 
also less private demand for post-graduate education as justified by 
lower private rate of return to such studies. The University of 
Khartoum is ir nding. to increase its post-graduate enrolment to 10 
per cent of the enrolment. The recent action taken by the National 
■Council for Research in awarding research fellowships to such 
students may help the university in achieving this target sooner. 

Foreign training has at present a very important role in the Sudanese 
high level manpower supply. About 5, 000 Sudanese are abroad at 
present for higher studies. Although such education costs relatively 
less to the government, its relevance to the Sudanese needs may be 
questioned. 

Facilities for career guidance and vocational counselling at the 
higher secondary level are almost absent, leaving the students com- 
pletely in the dark about the prospects for educational careers. 

The quality of training offered at the technical institutes is not 
satisfactory to the private sector employers, who do not hesitate 
to employ expatriates with higher salaries where national graduates 
are wr ing for jobs. 

Ev hough the Sudan's higher education system has undergone 
rapid expansion in the past years, the participation rate among the 
population of the relevant age-group is much less. 

Latest statistics reveal that graduates of the University of Cairo, 
Khartoum Branch, have the most serious employment problem, parti- 
cularly in the faculty of Commerce. The graduates of Medicine and 
Engineering have no difficulty in finding employment at all. The 
striking feature is the unemployment problem of the Khartoum 
Polytechnic graduates. The intakr, to Vae other post-secondary insti- 
tutes controUed by the Ministries other than the Ministry of Education 
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is decxded on i ^ basis of employability of the graduates by the Ministries 
- a factor whica is determined by budgetary constraints. The same 
principle applies to the Khartoum Nursing School and the School of 
Hygiene. 

The problem of expected number of graduates from the different 
institutions will be investigated in the next chapter on the basis of 
different assumptions to throw light on the need for better co-ordination 
?Jiiong the institutions of higher education and the employing agencies 
in the future and the nature of that co-ordination. 
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MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY IN THE POST -SECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE SUDAN 

- Higher Teachers' Physical education Institute : H.S.S.C, 

- Higher Institute of Surveying: H. S. S. C. , "Sc. or Equivalent 

5 C including English, 

- Higher Technical 1^ ichers' Training Institute: (P, 60 per cent) 

H.S.S.C, "Sc.", or Equivalent with P. in the English language 
Candidates should score three credits from either of the 
two groups: 

Group A Group B 

Elementary Maths Elementary Science 

Additional Maths Additional Science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

, Technical Drawing 

Or P, 75 per cent in Higher Secondary Technical School 
Certificate* 

- Higher Institute of Commercial and Financial Studies : (P, 60 per- 

cent), H.S.S.C, "Sc" or Equivalent 5 C including English 
language and elementary mathematics. 

- Higher Teachers' Training Institute; P, H.S.S.C, 5 C including 

English language. 

- College of Fine and Applied Arts: P, H. S. S. C. , C in Art, (P, En- 

trance examination in drawing, painting and design. Interview 
before admission). 

- Institute of Laboratory Technicians: P, H.S.S.C, 3 C including 

subjects in one of the following two groups: 
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Group A Group B 

Elementary Maths Physics 
Additional Maths Chemistry 

Biology 

- Institute Dl" Textile and weaving Technicians 

- Civ'? Engineering and Architectural Technical Institute 

«- Kbartcuni Institute of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
Technicians 

- Institute of Mechanical Engineering Technicians (Atbara) 

- Institute of Survey Technicians, 

The following are entry requirements for all the above 
Institutes: P, H, S, S, C, , 3 C including subjects in one of 2 groups: 

"Group A Group B 

Elementary Maths Physics 

Additional Maths Chemistry 

- Shambal institute of Agr.ivv.iture: P, H.S.S.C., 'Sc. ' Biology 

- Khartoum Nursing CgI^ ;: ; , r H.S.S.C., 'Sc. ' 

- School of Hygiene: M, ^.V^C, 'Sc.' 

- Forest Rangers'^ GcUeg*^.r i'ass in H.S.S.C., C Arabic, Mauis, 

Geography and PhyBicb 

- Ahfad University boUegg for Women:. H. S.S. C. (P.-^iJt,) 

- Islamic Universv:y of ^Drr.'i^^urman: H.S.S.C. 5 C or equivalent, with 

one in Arab?.r' L^riguage and Pass in English language 

- University of Cr^.iro, Khartoum Branch; Pass in H. S. S. C. , or 

equivalent examination 

- University of Khartoum: The minimum entrance requirements for 

admission to the University of Khartoum are: either 
(i) A Sudan higher secondary school certificate with at least 
5 C and at least a Pass in English language obtained at one 
and the same examination, or 
(ii) An Egyptian secondary school certificate with at least 60 
per cent in the aggregate and at least five credits^ obtained 
at one and the same examination including English language, or 
(iii) Any other qualification, which the Senate of the University 
holds to be equivalent. Candidates may be required by the 
Senate to pass an entrance examination. 

Abbreviations : P = Pass - H.S.S.C = Higher Secondary School Certificate 
C = Credit - Sc = Science 
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IV. Expected number of graduates 



In the previous chapter, we have noted the inconsistencies that have 
developed in the higher education system of the Sudan, mainly in terms 
of quantity. The present chapter deals with the expected number of 
graduates from each institution during the period 1974-80 to analyse 
the trend that might develop .during this period. The analysis has been 
carried out for three alternatives arising from three assumptions about 
intake, to provide the basis for the vectors of development of higher 
education. Different combinations of alternatives for different specia- 
lisations would yield numerous other alternatives for overall develop- 
ment. The choice of an alternative for admission policy would be 
determined by the employability of the graduates based on (i) the waiting 
period of the graduates to find employment, (ii) the estimates of unem- 
ployed graduates based on Department of Labour statistics or scarcity 
of graduates based on any' available information, (iii) the possible 
growth rate of the economy, (iv) social demand for higher education, 
and (v) the capacity to control and expand a particular institution. 

A. METHODOLOGY OF PROJECTION 

(1) The University of Khartoum 

IntaKe in each year is followed until graduation. The proportions fol- 
lowing the entire course of study until graduation are noted for the 
intake of each year. If these proportions are not widely varying, an 
average of the proportions between two consecutive years of study is 
computed and used to project the flows of enrolment in different years 
of study until graduation. 

The intake to each of the years from 1974 onwards is based on three 
alternatives: (1) The first alternative is based on any expansion policy 
in intake the institution would like to have and/ or had already adopted; 

(2) The second alternative is based on any deviation in the past from 
the desired intake with a moderate rate of such deviation; and finally 

(3) The third alternative is based on a faster rate of development of 
intake taking into consideration the social and economic aspects. 
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The intake up to the 1973/74 academic year having already taken 
place, we do not have any allowance for changes for the expected num- 
ber of graduates* 

- It should be noted here that the intake to the Faculty of Science of the 
University of Khartoum takes up specicdized courses from the second 
year. This happens for almost all the science-based faculties, i.e. 
medicine, veterinary science, agriculture, pharmacy and engineering. 
Although the Faculty of Architecture admits students in the first -year 
class, they are essentially engineering students and only those '^^o 
remain in the second-year class in the following year are added up to 
the engineering students, as if the source of these students was the 
first-year science class. This can be clarified from the following 
example: 

In 1968-69 there were 598 students admitted to the first -year class 
of the Faculty of Science and 28 students admitted to the Department 
of Architecture. The total intake to the science-based first-year 
class was 626. In the following year (1969-70) 143 students were 
enrolled in the second-year class of the Faculties of Engineering and 
Architecture; most of them are new entrants to the Faculty ^of Engineer- 
ing from the Faculty of Science and the remaining continued their study 
from the first -year class of the Department of Architecture. In calcu- 
lating the flow rate from the first -year science class to the second-year 
Faculty of Engineering, the ratio of 143 to 626 was considered* For 
the other science-based faculties of the University, the ratios were 
computed directly from the second-year enrolment (which is indeed 
the first year in the faculty itself) to the first-year science intake 
(including architecture intake). 

In this University, there was an admission policy for the past which 
could not be rigidly followed. In choosing the three alternatives, the 
planned number is taken as the first one which is low. In case the 
University would like to follow its intake policy rigidly, they would 
consider this alternative. In the second alternative, a deviation has 
been allowed to the planned intake. This has been based on the past 
trend keeping in view that the University vill reach its target of science: 
arts intake ratio at 70:30 by 1975 or 1976. In the third alternative a 
linear expansion has been allowed to raise the enrolment to a target 
number by 1976 with 1973 enrolment as the base. 

From the intake in the Faculty of Science in the first year, 19 per 
cent continue in the same faculty specializing in natural sciences, the 
same proportion proceeds to specialize in agriculture and medicine, 
23 per cent continue in the engineering and architecture faculty. Five 
per cent go to specialize in pharmacy and 8 per cent in veterinary 
science. The remaining 7 per cent drop out in the first year. 

This distribution which has been based on past experience, present 
situation and the possible future development is the key element oc the 
forecast. Once the intake is determined or selected, this distribution 
has been assumed to continue in the next two to three years. 

In the case of the faculties of arts, economics and law, no such com- 
plication arises since the specialization is determined in the first year 
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of admission. It should, however, be noted that this brings in rigidity 
on the part of the students. As mentioned in the case of the intake in 
the Faculty of Science, the admission to the Faculty of Arts is deter- ' 
mined on the target ratio set by the University. It is worth noting that 
the total intake to the University in a year does not exceed 2, 150. 
Accounting for the wastage, the total enrolment will remain within the 
reasonable limits of the University. 

(ii) The University of Cairo 

We have mentioned in the previous chapter that the University of Cairo 
started control over its admission in 1972. The intake suddenly dropped 
from 2, 421 Sudanese in 1971/72 to 750 in 1972/73. The Faculty of Law 
has been withdrawn in the same year and the University started operating 
during the day. The forecast of enrolment has been based on the trend 
of the flow rates of the University of Khartoum since wastage before 
then (extremely high) is expected to drop substantially. Alternatives 
have been considered on the present government expectations and pos- 
sible relaxation of control in view of the social and political pressure. 
Minimum intake has been assumed as that which was allowed in 1972 
and the maximum on the basis of the trend of relaxation that has fol- 
lowed in 1973. Although the University intends to open new faculties 
in scientific fields, it has been assumed that they will not be started 
until 1976, so that our forecast will not drastically change. ^ 



(iii) The Islamic University 

This University which used to offer humanistic, religious, legal and 
commercial subjects up to 1969, has been reorganised in 1973-74. It 
has now three faculties: Islamic and social studies, arts and science, 
and law. For convenience the first two faculties have been combined. 
Science does not yet play any important role in the faculty. The admis- 
sion to Islamic University is administered at the University of Khartoum 
and as such, it also had its intakes planned. The actual intake has, 
however, differed from the planned intake. The three alternatives are 
based in the same way as in the cases of the humanistic faculties of 
the University of Khartoum. 



(iv) The Ahfad University College for Women 

Since it does not have any plan to check the policy of expansion, the 
three alternatives were based on three guesses. The first assumes 
the present intake very slightly increased to remain stable. The 
second allows a gradual linear constant increase every yec.r and the 
third assumes a fast development in the near future because of the need 
for the t^^pe of courses being offered in the College at present in the 
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Sudan and also because of the fact that this is the only College which 
offers a certain kind of professionally-biased education (except the 
Nursing College) for the girls. 

(v) Higher Institutes under the National Council of Higher Education 
(Ministry of Education) with four-year courses 

The admissions to two Higher Teachers' Training Institutes, the Hi^er 
Institute for Financial and Commercial Studies, and the Higher Institute 
of Surveying are controlled centrally in the University of Khartoum. 
These institutes also had intakes forecasted on the bXisis of some guess- 
work, which had not been follow^ed strictly. The two Higher Teachers' 
Training Institutes have larger capacities than tho actual intake. The 
reason for lower intake is the less popularity of the teaching profession, 
due to various reasons and also the rigid admission regulations. The 
Home Economics Section of the Higher Teachers' Training Institute 
admits students every alternate year. In choosing the alternatives, 
these factors have been taken into account. The Higher Technical 
Teachers' Training Institute does not yet have any graduates. The 
flaw rat^s and the graduation rates are based on those of the Higher 
Teachers' Training Institute. 

The Higher Institutes of Surveying and. Financial and Commercial 
Studies, and the College of Fine and Applied Arts (admission to the 
latter is not administered in the University of Khartoum), have been 
admitting students independently since 1971/72. Before that, they 
were under the Khartoum Polytechnic. The output for 1974 and later 
has been calculated separately on the basis of the past flow rates and 
graduation rates. We have considered several alternative graduation/ 
intake ratios, in addition to considering alternative intakes, because 
year-to-year flow rates varied significantly in the past or are not 
available (see Table 32). 



(vi) Three-year Higher Institutes under the National Council for 
Higher Education 

These institutes, unlike the four-year institutes, do not have their 
-intakes planned. The trend of intake shows that they are working 
below capacity and there is a heavy drop-out in the first year. The 
reason for this has been stated elsewhere. In choosing the alternative 
intakes, the past trend and the expected development have been given 
consideration. Here also, we have considered alternative flow rates 
and gradu'.cion rates. 

The method followed for the Shambat Institute of Agriculture, Khartoum 
Nursiiig College and the School of Hygiene is, however, the same as the 
older institutes, because information on the past flow rates and graduation 
rates was available, these institutes have retained their old method cf 
operation. Their affiliation to the Ministry of Education is however recent. 
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Table 32. G raduation/ intake ratio for different institutions 



Institution 


Ratio 


Institution 






liOW 


University of Khartoum 












Faculty of 




HIS 


0.80 


0.70 


0.60 


- Arts 


0.65 


KECFS 


0.80 


0.70 


0.60 


- Social Sciences 


0.77 


CFAA 


0.80 


0.7u 


0.60 


" Law 


U.74 


HTTI 


0.83 


0.83 


0*83 


- Agriculture 


0.89 


mrri 


U.83 


0.83 


0.83 


- Veterinary Science 


0.86 


htpei 


0.83 


0.83 


0.83 


- Engineering & Architectu^ 


0.73 


nwr 


0.80 


0.70 


0.60 


- Medicine 


0.88 


lOS 


O.80 


0.70 


0.60 


- Phan.acy 


0.90 


ILT 


0.80 


0.70 


0.60 






CEATI 


0.80 


0.70 


0.60 


University of Cairo 




lOMEET 


0.80 


0.70 


0.60 


Faculty of 






o.aa 


0.70 


0.60 


- Arts (up to 1975) 


0.32 


1ST 


0.80 


0.70 


0.60 


(1976-80) 


0.65 


SIA 


0.6^ 


a.6U 


o.6^ 


- Law (up to 1975) 


0.51 


KNC 


0.72 


0.72 


0.72 


- CoTflnerce (up to 1975) 


0.32 


SOH 


0.72 


0.72 


0.72 


(1976-80) 


0.65 


FRC 


0.90 


0.90 


0.90 


Islamic University 


0.76 


Other 

post-higher 






Ahfad College 


0.75 


secondary 


0.90 


O.SO 


0.90 






institutions 







Source : IIEP estimates based on statistics supplied by the Ministry of 
Education 



(1) Abbreviations are listed cn the following page. 
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Key to Table 32 



Abbreviation 


Institute 


HIS 


Higher Institute of Surveying 


HICFS 


Higher Institute of Commercial and 




Financial Studies 


CFAA 


College of Fitie and Applied Arts 


HTTI 


Higher Teachers' Training Institute 


HTTTI 


Higher Technical Teachers* Training 




Institute 


HTPEI 


Higher Teachers* Physical Education 




Institute 


ITWT 


Institute of Textile and Weaving 




Technicians 


lOS 


Institute of Secretarial Studies 


ILT 


Institute of Laboratory Technicians 


CEATI 


Civil Engineering and Architectural 




Technicians' Institute 


KIMEET 


Khartoum Institute of Mechanical and 




Electrical Engineering Technicians 


IMETA 


Institute of Mechanical and Electrical 




Engineering Technicians, Atbara 


1ST 


Institute of Survey Technicians 


SIA 


Shambat Institute of Agriculture 


KNC 


Khartoum Nursing College 


SOH 


School of Hygiene 


FRC 


Forest Rangers' College 



(vii) The Forest Rangers' College 

The only two-year institute under the National Council of Higher Edu- 
cation has its intake every alternate year. Keeping in viewthe 
expected development, an alternative has been considered allowing 
for a yearly intake. The other alternative considers a growth factor 
in the intake. The flow rates and graduation rates were available for 
past years. 

(viii) Post 'higher secondary institutes not under the National Council 
for Higher Education 

In calculating the expected number of graduates from these institutes, 
a growth factor has been attached to the intake. These graduates do 
not have an employment problem since they are all admitted after their 
job has been assured. They are relevant to analyse the flow of the ' 
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higher secondary school graduates to the system of higher education. 
At the time of writing, no other higher institute came into existence, 
although one is planned at Juba and another at Wad Medani. The 
expected number of graduates is not supposed to alter* In the hi^er 
alternatives of intake, this factor has b|;en considered already. 

B. EXPECTED INTAKES AND NUMBER OF GRADUATES 

Tables 33 to 38 (see Annex 2, page 110) give the expected intake and • 
the number of graduates by specialization. It should be noted here that 
to obtain the expected number of graduates for the year 1980, intake 
could be planned only up to 1976 for most of thfe specializations and for 
some of the specializations taking lesser duration, it could be esti- 
mated for later years. For the Faculty of Medicine, it was necessary 
to estimate the intake up to 1975, but we have added one more year so 
that the intake for all the institutions could be estimated at least up to 
1976. The intake policy adopted in the above analysis could reduce 
the proportion of arts -based intake further by the choice of alternatives 
as adopted. In showing the total intake on different alternatives, we 
have added the intake on each alternative for all the specializations. 

This shows that the proportion of arts-based intake with respect to 
total intake reduces from 0, 48 to 0.46 on the high alternative, from 
0.43 to 0.42 on the medium alternative, and remains stable at 0.4 on 
the low alternative during the three years. A different combination 
of the alternatives for different specializations would increase or lower 
this ratio. For example, if we want to achieve a lower ratio for arts- 
based intake we would consider the low alternative for arts-based 
specializations and the high alternative for science-based specializa- 
tions. All these alternatives are feasible. The University of Cairo 
and the Islamic University contribute to the higher proportion of arts- 
based intake. 

It should be noted here that the intake for sub -professionals is still 
less than expected. This is because ii is not thought that any drastic 
measures could be taken to reverse ihe proportion of medical assis- 
tants, agricultural assistants or secretaries in the immediate future. 
To help meet manpower requirements, these are the fields in which 
measures should be taken. 



(i) Proportion of intake with respect to successful secondary school 
graduates 

It should also be noted that by 1976 approximately 70 per cent of the 
successful higher secondary academic graduates will find places in 
the countryjs institutions of higher education on the high alternative 
and approximately 50 per cent of the same will do so on the low alter- 
native. The remaining will look for job opportunities. It may be noted 
here that this is not an alarmingly high proportion in comparison with 
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other developing counti'ies with similar socio-economic background. 

(ii) Expected graduates (see Figure 6) 

As regards the expected number of graduates, the intake up to 1973 
having already been decided, expected graduates up to 1977 for some 
faculties and up to 1978 for certain others have already been decided 
also. Only changesjn flow and graduation rates could alter these 
numbers. It appears that with the admission policy followed until now 
the expected number of graduates will increase on average at 7. 6 per 
cent annually on the high alternative during 1974-80. 

On the low alternative, the annual growth rate is insignificant at 
0. 5 per Cent. This may be a desirable situation looking at the problem 
of unemployment of graduates today. On the medium alternative, it is 
approximately 4 per cent, but depending on the employment situation 
this growth rate may be adjusted further. It should also be noted that 
the Faculty of Law will produce less graduates by 1980, even on the 
high alternative. This is due to the suppression of the Faculty of Law 
of the University of Cairo. The faculties of commerce, social science 
and arts will have a lesser number of graduates by the same period on 
the low alternative. Even though the highest growth rate has been 
assigned to the s^ecretaries, it is not enough for the requireihents to 
produce a maximum of only approximately 48 secretaries yearly by 
1980. It is unfortunate that the admission to the four-year or three- 
year institutes in the fields of health and agriculture could not be 
increased to the desired proportions,' keeping in view the present 
situation and immediate possibilities. It would be desirable to pay 
attention immediately to rectifying this quantitative imbalance. This 
is discussed further in the next chapter when we discuss the manpower 
situation. The slow rate of growth for the faculties of arts and social 
science will go a long way to reduce the quantitative imbalance between 
the arts-based and science-based graduates at pres.ent prevailing. One 
thing should be remembered that we have emphasised science-based 
education assuming that science and mathematics instruction at the 
secondary level will be emphasized also. The present situation oh 
this qualitative aspect will be discussed later. The graduation/intake 
ratios which are applied to the expected intakes to obtain the expected 
number of graduates are given in Table 32 for each institution. 

(iii) IntaJce to post-graduate courses ^ 

At present a small proportion of arts, social science (economics) and 
science graduates of the University of Khartoum proceed to higher- 
studies. Many of them join such courses after some years of work, 
or as part-time students whilst working. Under such circumstances 
it is difficult to lay down a policy for admission to regular post- 
graduate courses. Lack of employment opportunities for arts graduates 
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Higher education and employment : Tfte Sudan 

may induce them to undertake post-graduate courses only when they will 
have economic and social incentives. The withdrawal of the unemploy- 
ment relief fund envisaged lately might change the attitude of the gra- 
duates in the near future. In the analysis of the employment of gra- 
duates an ajustment has. to be made for this. 



(iv) Other aspects 

In the above analysis, no consideration 'has been given to regional distri- 
bution of intake or distribution of intake by socio-economic background. 
These are matters that have to follow after the number of graduates has 
been decided by specializations. In 'doing so, one can hardly ignore 
the employment possibilities of women in the Sudan. Although there is 
no prejudice against women for any kind of employment, except perhaps 
in military or police departments, the prevailing customs and beliefs 
do not encourage many women in professional activities. The most 
popular professions are secretarial jobs, teaching and health, and . 
other humanistic professions. Some may argue that it is no use 
encouraging women's higher education, if that cannot be used for the 
purpose of the development of the country. Before accepting that argu- 
ment, one should identify professions in which women of the Sudan could 
be useful and could serve the country, even with the existing customs 
and beliefs, and encourage women to enrol in these fields. We have 
identified fields where women coald be useful and where there is 
scarcity of qualified people, nanieiy teaching, health and secretarial 
professions. Priority should be given to expand the intake to these 
fields and women should be encouraged to enrol in these professions. 
Simultaneously, attention should be paid to career guidance in the 
secondary level, especially for women so that they do not think that 
higiier education is needed for a girl only to get a more established 
husband, but that she has also a role in the development of the country 
and the country needs her. The staff rules for government employment 
also should be directed towards attracting more girls to professional 
employment, and therefore, to higher education. 

A better regional distribution of intake to higher education could be 
achieved in one of two ways: to expand facilities of higher education 
at the regional level, or to provide a quota system for different regions 
(which depends on the opportunities available at lower level). If pro- 
vision for secondary education is limited, intake to higher education is 
bound to be limited with quota on boarding facilities. The attempt of 
regionalising technical education has failed in the past, due partly to 
lack of essential facilities at the regional level. Expansion of agri- 
cultural education at the regional level with incentives for the staff at 
the regions is expected to contribute to a better distribution. The 
reason for the imbalanced distribution of education in the South is due 
to: (1) a different path of development it had before independence, 
(2) the civil war until 1971, and (3) the communication difficulties ?till 
existing between the South and the North. Establishment of quotas for 
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the South in the institutions of higher education has not done much so 
far in increasing participation of the Southerners in higher education, 
because of the above reasons. The present plan of having a post-higher 
secondary institution in the South is expected to encourage such parti- 
cipation. It should be emphasized, however, that this institution should 
be biased towards education that is needed in the region. Technical, 
agricultural and health are the most needed fields and sub-professionals 
rather than professionals are the most needed categories. Any plan for 
development of higher education in the Sudan which does not consider 
these factors will create more problems rather than solve the existing 
ones. 
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MMQy specializations In all the ln«iit..tinn« .f p o8t.hlBher secondary education (1974.761 (1) 

3 



Speclolisatiais 




197>l 






1975 






1976 






Hediin' 


Lou 


Hk 


Hediut 


mm 


nign 


nouiuiu 




Miwities I Art9 


933 


m 


590 


976 


730 


591 


1 020 


731 


598 


Social Sciences 




302 


2S0 


3ii2 


306 


250 


360 


310 


250 


Goniiate and Business 


1110 


800 


530 


1122 


811 


600 


1133 


819 


607 

VVr r 


L» 


n 


113 


100 


li|3 


123 


100 


150 


130 


100 


NaM Sciences 




1350 


1050 


1387 


12S0 


lOSO 


ISOO 


1250 


1050 


Agriculture : (a) Faculty 


220 


220 


220 




238 


200 


261 


238 


200 


(b) Institutes 


160 


133 


130 


170 


1S9 


130 


161 


160 


130 


Veteriwiy Science : Faculty 


93 


93 


93 


102 


100 


8ii 


111 


100 


81 


Health Sciences : (a) Faculty 


278 


278 


278 


306 


301 


253 


331 


301 


253 


(b) Institutes 


SI 


51 


50 


66 


• 61 


50 


83 


70 


50 


DTgineering t Architecture (a) Faculty 


267 


267 


267 


293 


288 


210 


319 


288 


210 


(b) Institutes 


^5 


40 


35 


H7 


>I2 


37 


• SO 






Teacher aducation(2) 


245 


215 


170 


272 


223 


196 


300 


232 


183 


Technicians 


22S 


192 


160 


257 


220 


181 


288 


212 




Others art^based 


330 


31S 


300 


363 


331 


300 


100 


318 


30C 


Others scienc^based 


i|iiO 


120 


m 


UBil 


HUl 


100 


S32 


163 


100 


(i) Total arts-based 


2 919 


2 327 


1 887 


3 037 


2 375 


1 ono 
1 w 


i 163 


*S 111 A 

2 118 


1 916 


(ii) Total science-based 


3 219 


3 087 


2 796 


3 535 


3 2il3 


2 759 


3 815 


3 311 


2 772 


Total 


613B 




U83 


6 572 


5 62i» 


1668 


7 008 


5 729 


1688 


(i)Ar(i)Mii)7 

1 «b M 


.48 




.10 


.il6 


.12 


.11 


.15 


.12 


.11 



tl) Ult of ailjKti inler diffoait ![«lilis«ii»» and instltutiflii otfaii« nxne in diffew swdiliutiaB 
. 11 given m pipt ilMtj 



(I) latioof rtj-buediscimM-tasei " li! 

Sate; III? estintes based on statistics siffUed by the Natiml (buncil for flijber Education, 
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Table 34. Intake to the University of Khartouin by faculty during 1973"76 on the basis of the three alternatives 





1973 




19711. . 






1975 






-1925 




Facultv^s. 


(Actual) 


High 


Hediun 


Lou 


High 


Hediun 


\ai 


High 


Kdiun 


Lm 


Science 


1161 


127»l 


1250 


1050 


1387 


1250 


1050 


1500 


1250 


1050 


Aericulture 


205 


220 


220 


220 


2ii2 


238 


200 


261 


238 


200 


EnaiMerijiK & 
Architecture * 


W 


267 


267 


267 


293 


288 


T 

210 


319 


288 


210 


Hedicine 


206 


220 


220 


220 


242 


238 


200 


261 


236 


200 


ItoBcy 


38 


S8 


58 


58 


61 


63 


53 


69 


63 


53 


Veteriwry Science 


100 


93 


93 


93 


102 


100 


81 


111 


100 


81 


Arts 


227 


251 


250 


200 


275 


250 


200 


300 


250 


200 


Eoononics 


216 


251 


250 


200 


282 


250 


200 


300 


250 


200 


Lw 


30 


i|0 


37 


30 


13 


10 


30 


50 


10 


30 



Source; IIEP estiJMtes based on statistics supplied by the national Council for Hifjher lilucation, Sudan. 
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Table 35. Sudanese intake to the University of Cairo, the Islamic University and Ahfad College by faculty 
during 1973-76 based on the three alternatives 



Institutiai Faculty .^!!\, ^jr— ® " 1975_ 1976 

. ^Actual) High Hediim liow Hi^ Medium Low High Kediun ST 



University of Cairo : 
Arts 

Caierce 
Law 



500 300 250 500 300 250 500 300 250 
800 1 000 700 500 1 000 700 500 1 000 700 500 



Islamic University : 
Arts i Sc. 
law 

Ahfad University (1) 
College for Wbmen 



157 132 130 100 n 130 100 160 130 100 
'0 100 76 70 100 83 70 100 90 70 



ii8 



60 



52 SO 60 56 50 60 



60 50 



(1) ,tebased:science-bag€d ratio =1:1 

Source: IIEP estijiBtes based on statistics supplied by the National Council for Higher Dkation, Sudan. 



T»We36. Intake to the higher Ingtltutes and colleges under the National Council for Higher Education 



, , ^^'^^ 1975 1976 1977 1978 

^"tltute HighWlunikjw Hi«hfWiunU)w High Hediw Lou High Median lew High Mediiin low 

Higher Inrt.of Suiveyii^ 

Higher Inst.of ConKTcial 
and Financial Studies 

College of Fine and Applied 
Art 

Higher Teachers 'Riysical 

Bducatiai Institute 
Hljjier Technical Teachers' 

Twining Institute 
Higher Teachers* IVainirg 

Institute (1) 
Institute of Textile sn\ 

(teaving Technicians (2) 
Inst, of Secretar. Stulies 
Inst, of Lsbcwt. Techn.O) 
ShKibat Inst, of ^icult. 
Civil Digineerlng and Arch. 

Technicians' Inst. 
Khartoua Nursing College 
KhartouB list, of Mechanical 

and Electr. Dig. Techn. 
Inst, of Hech. and Elect. 

Digin. Techn. (Attaw) 
School of Hygiene 
Inst, of Survey Technic. 

Fbrest Hangers' Ojllege (H) 20 ■ - 30 20 20 20 20 " io 20 20 20 20 



K5 


10 35 


17, 


12; 37 


50 


11 39 








70 


65 60 


75 


70 '55 


80 


71 68 








SO 


15 10 


55 


SO 11 


60 


51 18 








"iO 


30 20 


15 


31 23 


50 


36 25 








10 


35 30 


15 


39 33 


SO 


11 38 








165 


150 120 


182 


150 110 


200 


150 120 








<40 


35 30 


17 


11 35 


53 




ou 


51 


11 


10 


35 30 


17 


11 35 


53 


15 39 


60 


51 


11 


25 


20 15 


30 


21 18 


35 






32 


21 


110 


133 130 


110 


139 130 


111 


110 130 


ISO 


110 130 


10 


35 30 


13 


38 33 


17 


11 36 


so 


11 


39 


25 


25 25 


30 


30 25 


10 


35 25 


so 


10 


25 


50 


10 30 


57 


16 35 


63 


50 38 


70 


56 


12 


10 


35 30 


17 


11 35 


53 


15 39 


60 


51 


11 


29 


26 25 


36 


25 31 


13 


35 25 


50 


10 


25 


30 


27 25 


33 


30 28 


37 


33 31 


10 


36 


33 


20 




30 


20 20 


20 


20 - 


10 


20 


20 



(1) Arts/Science ratio : 1:2 

(2) All institutions having a three-year ocurse have their intake shown up to 1977 to facilitate estimation of expcc 
mnibcr of grates up to 1980. 

(3) Institute of I^tcratory Techiicians gas having intake in alterative years so far. Ihe practice is assuned to 
be dropped fm m onwards in view of the eirerging needs. 

(1) The Forest Hangers' College at present ainits students in alteniate years. One of the assunptions is that 
the practice will continue so that there will not be any intake in 1971, but intake will increase to 10 by 1977. 
TTie other assunption is that 20 students will be aidtted every \ear. 

Scurce : IKP estimates based on statistics supplied by the National Council for Higher iilucation 
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Table 37. Intake to other post-higher secondary in stitutes during 
1974-76 ' ^ 



Art:-based 



Science-based 



197U 


High 


330 


^40 




Medium 


315 






Low 


300 


**oo 


1975 


High 


363 






Medium 


331 






Low 


300 


400 


1976 


High 


uoo 


532 




Medium 


3*48 


463 




Low 


300 


400 



Source : IIEF estimates based on statistics applied by the National 
Council for Higher Education, Sudan, 



List of subjects under different specializations and institutions offering then 

Institutions 

Natural Sciences ' " 



- Biological science 

- Premedicine 

- Chemistry 

- Earth Science 

- Physics 

- Other Physical Sciences 

- Mathematics 

Engineering 

- Chemical 

- Civil 

- Electrical 

- Industrial 

- Mechanical 

- Mining 
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University of Khartoum 



University of Khartoum 
Higher Institute of Surveying 
Institute of Textile & Weaving 

Technicians 
Khartoum Institute of Mechanical & 

Electrical Engineering Technicians 
Institute* of Mechanical and Electrical 

Engineering Technicians, Atbaru 
Institute of Survey Technicians 
Civil Engineering &■ Architectural 

Technicians' Institute 
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Social Sciences 

- Economics (including Home Economics) University of Khartoum 

- History Ahfad University CoUege 

- Political science for Women 

- Psychology 

" Sociology and anthropology 

- Geography 

Humanities & Arts 

- Arabic 

- English and Journalism 

- Fine Arts 

- Foreign Languages 

- Philosophy 

- Religion 



University of Khartoum . 
University of Cairo (Khartoum) 
Islamic University 
College of Fine and Applied 
Arts 



Health 

" Pharmacy (Nursing for women) 
- Medicine 



Commerce & Business 

« Commerce 

- Finance & Accounting 

- Secretarial Studies 



University of Khartoum, Faculty 

Medicine and Pharmacy 
Khartoum Nursing College 
School of Hygiene 



University of Cairo (Khartoum) 
Institute of Commercial and 

Financial Studies 
Institute of Secretarial Studies 



Teacher education 

Agriculture 

Veterinary Science 

Other arts-based and science- 
based fields 

(not under Ministry of Education) 



Higher Teachers' Training 

Institute 
Higher Technical Teachers' 

Training Institute 
Higher Teacher Physical 

Education Institute 

University of Khartoum Faculty 

of Agriculture 
Shambat Institute of Agriculture 
Forest Rangers' College 

University of Khartoum Faculty 
of Veterinary Science 

Military College 
Police Officers' College 
Prison Officers' College 
Communications Training Institute 
Veterinary Training Institute 
Sudan Airways' Training Institute 
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■'■i'l>le38. Expected number of graduates by specialization (1974>8Q) on alternative admlBslon 
^olicieii and graduate/intake ratios 







1971 




1^75 






1976 




1977 






1978 




m Mm Low 


Hi^Kediiu 


HishKediuni loi 


hiizhHediun Low 


H'ffhMun \£u 


Huanities & Ms 


635 


633 


631 


507 


506 


m 


127 


121 


120 


527 


523 


519 


628 


189 


393 


Social Sciences 


243 


213 


213 


258 


258 


258 


261 


261 


261 


226 


226 


226 


218 


232 


192 


Ccnnerce & Business 


























i 






• professionai 


196 


196 


191 


132 


129 


126 


389 


385 


379 


566 


561 


556 


706 


501 


311 


- secretarial 


8 


7 


6 


11 


39 


31 


20 


18 


15 


32 


25 


18 


38 


28 


21 


law 


258 


258 


258 


211 


211 


211 


12 


12 


12 


75 


75 


75 


1116 


85 


75 


i^icultuM 
































- FTOfessicnal 


122 


122 


122 


187 


187 


187 


181 


181 


181 


171 


171 


171 


187 


187 


187 


• sub-professional 


77 


77 


77 


105 


105 


105 


99 


99 


81 


117 


103 


101 


108 


107 


S3 


Veterinar7 Science 


41 


11 


'll 


83 


83 


83 


81 


81 


81 


86 


86 


86 


80 


80 


80 


NaM Science 


22 


22 


22 


76 


75 


76 


97 


97 


97 


103 


103 


103 


113 


111 


93 


tfealth sciences 
































• professional 


133 


133 


133 


152 


152 


152 


201 


201 


201 


225 


225 


225 


233 


233 


233 


- sub-professional 


37 


37 


37 


19 


19 


19 


31 


31 


31 


39 


37 


36 


18 


11 


36 


Engineering & architecture 






























■ professional 


121 


121 


121 


158 


158 


158 


196 


196 


198 


180 


180 


180 


195 


195 


195 


■ sub-professional 


21 


23 


" 22 


12 


11 


11 


25 


21 


23 


33 


29 


25 


36 


28 


21 


Technicians 


97 


92 


87 


120 


102 


101 


139 


121 




180 


131 


96 


206 


151 


m 


Teacher education 


133 


132 


131 


183 


181 


178 


168 


166 


163 


165 


165 


156 


203 


179 


112 


Other art-based 


90 


90 


90 


180 


180 


180 


18U 


180 


180 


270 


270 


270 


297 


281 


270 


Other sdencebased 


270 


270 


270 


270 


270 


270 


360 


360 


360 


360 


360 


360 


396 


37B 


360 


m 


2812 


2800 


2788 


2997 


2970 


2956 


2903 


2873 


2821 


3358 


3276 


3206 


3828 


3312 


2853 



Table 38. (cont'd) 



1979 1980 TOTAL 

iich Hediiai la High Hadiuni li3w Hi^ M\m \tu 



hoanities i Arts 


659 


t|92 


395 


690 


486 


421 


4 073 


3 553 


3 283 


Social Sciences 


262 


235 

few 


192 


276 


238 


192 


1 774 

All" 


1 693 




CGOiserce h Business 




















- nrofessional 


710 


m 


36if 


714 


507 


366 


11015 


3 383 


2n 


• secretarial 


i|2 


32 


23 


48 


36 


26 


229 


185 


W3 


law 


108 


93 


75 


113 


98 


75 


91 E 


WDv 


oil 


Aariculture 










t 










- Ewfessional 


206 


202 


170 


224 


202 


170 




1 258 




- aib-prafessional 


128 


108 


101 


114 


108 


83 


748 


707 




Veterinai7 science 


88 


86 


72 


95 


86 


72 


554 




SIS 


Natural science 


123 


111 


93 


134' 


111 


93 


668 

www 


631 


577 


Malth sciences 




















- professional 


252 


251 


2W 


275 


266 


224 


1 474 

A TIT 


1 464 


1 413 


• sul^professional 


' 60 


50 


36 

WW 


72 

f 4 


58 


36 


306 






liigineering & architecture 


















- po?ofessioMl 


2W 


210 


175 


232 


210 


175 


12(|9 


1273 


1203 


- sub-professional 


38 


29 


22 


40 


31 


23 


208 


175 


147 


Technicians 


23(1 


171 


123 


256 


189 


134 


1228 


960 


756 


Teacher education 


225 


185 


162 


250 


194 


153 


1327 


1202 


1085 


Other Arts-based 


327 


298 


270 


360 


313 


270 


1704 


161S 


1530 


Other Science-based 


• 436 


397 


360 


479 


417 


360 


2 571 


2 452 


2 340 




1*108 


31511 


2875 


4372 


3550 


2873 


24 378 


22 235 20 372 



Source : IIEP cstirates based on statistics supplied by the Hinistiy of Education, Sudan. 



V. Analysis of the manpower situation 



In the previous chapter we have examined the alternative strategies for 
admission to different institutions of higher education in the Sudan by 
speciaUzation, keeping in view the social demand, resource constraints 
and employabiUty of the graduates. In this chapter we shall examine 
the manpower requirements for the social and economic development of 
the country by speciaHzation. The objective is to analyse how far the 
expected number of graduates will make it possible to meet such require- 
ments at least in quantitative terms, or what are the employment pros- 
pects of the graduates that will be turned out on the basis of the intake 
policies outlined in the last chapter. 

In assessing the manpower requirements of the Sudan, one has diffi- 
culty in estimating the education-occupation matrix and the occupation- 
economic sector matrix because they are not yet available. The only 
data that we have are related to highly-quaHfied people and these are 
available in the Scientific and Technical Potential Survey carried out 
in 1973. 



A. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HIGHLY -QUALIFIED 
MANPOWER IN THE SUDAN 

The highly-quaHfied manpower of the Sudan can be characterized by the 
level of education, speciaHzation, sector of performance, sex, regions 
served, nationaHly and economic sector. We shall consider them one 
by one as follows. 



(i) Level of education 

Among the highly-quaHfied manpower totalHng 11,463 (see Table 42) 
only 234 (i.e. two per cent) are secondary school graduates who have 
more than 15 years of experience and have quaHfied themselves equiv 
lent to post-secondary level in their occupational career. Most of 
them are employed in the pubHc sector enterprises. Such a small 
magnitude reflects the rigidity of the system of career possibiHties ir 
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the Sudan. The largest proportion (72.7 per cent) of highly-qualified 
manpower has a university degree or a post-graduate degree or diploma. 
Most of them'are employed in the government sector. Only one in four 
of highly-qualified manpower has a post-secondary diploma which is 
considered just below the university degree. This is in coherence with 
the pattern of development of higher education followed so far in the 
Sudan. 



(ii) Specialization 

Table 39 shows that the humanities group has the largest share of the 
labour market (30. 1 per cent) followed by engineering (16.6 per cent) 
and natural science (11.0 per cent). The striking fact is the low pro- 
portion of personnel qualified in teacher training and education (0. 1 per 
cent). It appears that many of the graduates of the Higher Teacher 
Training Institute have been omitted from the survey. The proportion 
in veterinary science is also insignificant in comparison with the need 
for such specialists in the Sudan for the development of livestock. 

The development of the economy in the Sudan has been greatly slowed 
down by this shortage of veterinary scientists and agriculturists. The 
large number of personnel with humanities specialization is the result 
of the absence of a production-oriented higher education policy in the 
Sudan during the last decade. Most of these employees are absorbed 
into the government sector. 

(iii) Sector of performance 

The nationalization measures undertaken by the government during 1970 
have reduced the r61e of the private sector in the economy of the Sudan. 
The organizations served by the highly-qualified manpower of the* country 
have been classified into four categories by the Scientific and Technical 
Potential Survey mentioned before. These categories are: (i) govern- 
ment, (ii) public sector corporations, (iii) institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and (iv) the private and foreign enterprises. Among them the 
government is the largest employer with 84. 1 per cent of the employees 
followed by the institutions of higher education (7.8 per cent) and the 
public enterprises (7.3 per cent). The private and foreign enterprises 
employ less than one per cent of the highly-qualified personnel (see 
Table 40). 

It should be noted that humanities graduates are the largest propor- 
tion employed by all the organizational sectors. Engineering is the 
next largest specialization group employed by the government sector 
and private and foreign enterprises, commerce for the public sector 
corporations (the result of the nationalization of banks and other com- 
mercial enterprises), and natural science for the institutions of higher 
education. Agriculture and veterinary sqience combined occupy the 
sixth position in the government and in the institutions of higher education, 
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Table 40. Distribution of employees by specialisation and sector 
of perfomance 



Sector of 




Public 


Higher 


Private 




^^^"'^-^^^BerfoniBnce 


Govern- 


enter- 


educa- 


and 




^Specialisation ^^^-^^ 


ment 


prises 


tion 


foreign 


Total 


Natural science 


1 085 


16 


157 


4 


1 262 




(11.3) 


C .1.9) 


(17.5) 


( 4.5) 


(11.0) 


Digineering 


1 614 


140 


128 


18 


1 900 




(16.7) 


(16.7) 


( 14 . 3 ) 


, V ^ U . O / 


(16 .6) 


Social science 


994 


94 


106 


4 


1 198 




(10.3) 


(11.2) 


(11.8) 


( 4.5) 


(10.5) 


Hujianities and Arts 


2 960 


226 
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41 


3 447 




(30.7) 


(27.0) 


(24.6) 


V HO . D / 
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11 


1 


0 


0 


12 


> training 


( 0.1) 


( 0.1) 


( 0) 


( 0) 


( 0.1) 


Medical 


1 069 


3 


120 


0 


1 192 




(11.1) 


( 0.4) 


(13.4) 




(10 .4 ) 


Veterinary science 


269 


2 


51 


1 


323 




( 2.8) 


( 0.2) 


( 5.7) 


( 1.1) 


( 2.8) 


Agriculture 


581 


148 


51 


6 


786 




( 6.0) 


(17.7) 


( 5.7) 


( 6.8) 


( 6.9) 


Commerce 


343 


180 


5 


10 


538 




( 3.6) 


(21.5) 


( 0.6) 


. (11.4) 


( 4.7) 


Law 


639 


19 


25 


1 


684 




( 6.6) 


( 2.3) 


( 2.8) 


( 1.1) 
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Others and undefined 


78 


8 


32 


3 


121 




( 0.8) 


( 1.0) 


( 3.6) 


( 3.4) 


( 1.1) 


Total 


9 643 


837 


895 


88 


11 463 




(84.1) 


( 7.3) 


( 7.8) 


( 0.8) 


(100.0) 



Figures in parentheses are percentages with respect to the column totcil. 



Source : HEP estijiates based on the Survey of Scientific and Technical 

Potential (STP) , Vol. I, r^ational (Council for Research, January 1974. 
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third in the public sector enterprises, and fourth position in the private 
and foreign enterprises. Education and teacher. training graduates are 
employed in the secondary schools, mostly controlled by the government. 
Of the government employees, 11. 1 per cent have speciaUzation in 
medical and related subjects. The corresponding proportion of the 
employees in the institutions of higher education is 13.4 per cent. Most 
of the medical graduates are employed in the government sector and 
self. employment plays an insigiiificant rdle. 

V 

(iv) Employment by sex 

We have discussed before the role of women in higher education dn the 
Sudan. It was noted that women are lagging far behind men as regards 
participation in higher education. In the case of employment the situ- 
ation is much worse. Out of 11, 463 employees traced in the survey, 
only 615, i.e. 5.4 per cent, are female. 

A large part of this total (33 per cent) is speciaUzed in medical 
sciences, mostly nursing. Humanities and arts graduates take the 
next largest share (28 per cent), followed by social science graduates 
(14.5 per cent). The striking fact is that only 6.3 per cent of employed 
.women have specialization in commercial subjects, which includes sec- 
retarial studies. This is much too few in comparison with the need. 

The problem of employment of women in the labour market for highly- 
quaUfied people has its roots in the social customs and beUefs of the 
country, as is the case for opportunities of higher education for women. 
The r61e of the government can be specified in providing special service 
rules for \vomen, opening up of employment opportunities in areas 
attractive to women, e.g. teaching, health and secretarial services: 
this requires a simultaneous effort in changing some of the traditional 
social customs which impede development and should be done through 
career guidance and counselling to urge the resourceful women of the 
country to participate in the development of the country. So far, such 
attempts have not been made with the required seriousness and urgency. 



(v) Regions of employment 

The most striking feature of the distribution of highly. qualified person- 
nel by regions of employment is that a substantial proportion (30. 2 per 
cent) lived outside the Sudan at the time of the survey. A Uttle more 
detailed investigation shows that most of them (98. 6 per cent) work in 
the government sector. They are abroad, most probably, for higher 
training on the government payroll, or working for the Ministry of 
External Affairs. We have discussed the implications of training 
abroad in earlier chapters. It is not understood how the Government 
of the Sudan is able to afford to have so many of its personnel staying 
abroad. 

As far as employment within the country is concerned, it is observed 
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Table "^'l , ITislTibutiori''of fenale enployees by specialisation and le vel 
ot education 



-^^J^yel of education 
Specialisat ion 
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0 
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21 


42 


92 


17 


0 
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0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0.5 


Medical 


0 


176 


18 


9 


0 
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0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


5 


0.8 
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0 


8 


6 


2 


0 


16 


2.6 
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2 


37 


0 
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39 
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0 


0 


17 


1 


0 


18 


2.9 
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0 


4 


4 


1 


0 


9 


1.5 
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0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


4 


0.6 
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3 
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from Table 42 that Khartoum Province has the largest share of person- 
nel (43.9 per cent of the total) with the largest share of specialists in 
all fields except agriculture, where the Blue Nile Province has a small 
edge over Khartoum Province because of the Sudan Gezira Board. This 
again shows the concentration of qualified manpower in one province 
which embraces the three big towns of Khartoum, Khartoum North and 
Omdurman. The three provinces of the south employ only 1.8 per cent 
of the total highly-qualified personnel. This also demonstrates that 
not only the productive facilities but also the service facilities, such as 
medical, commercial, etc. are distributed unequally among the different 
provinces. This regional disparity has to be rectified for a balanced 
development of the country. It should not be forgotten also than an 
employment strategy can be successful only when the educational strategy 
is oriented towards regional development. Until now, regional con- 
sideration has not been given any significant importance in the education- 
al development, as discussed in the earlier^ chapters. 



(vi) Employment by nationality 

The Sudan has very few foreigners in its highly-qualified labour market. 
This is due to its long history of educational policy, unlike other African 
countries. The nationalization policy of 1970 has also played a r61e in 
this. The Scientific and Technical Potential Survey reveals that only 
309 out of 11,463 (i.e. 2.7 per cent) personnel are foreigners. Among 
them, 153 (I.e. 49.5 per cent) are from other Arab countries. If we 
analyse the distribution of these foreigners, it is observed that a sub- 
stantial part of them have specialization in humanities and natural science. 
They are mostly engaged in the teaching profession and research. A 
national employment policy could identify where expatriates are needed 
and where localization could be enhanced easily. Humanities and arts 
as areas of specialization do not need to have expatriates in the Sudan, 
whereas fields such as agriculture, natural science and engineering 
could be strengthened with highly-qualified expatriates. 



(vii) Employment by economic sector 

The Scientific and Technical Potential Survey does not identify the per- 
sonnel by economic sector. The distribution by economic sector was 
estimated from *.he distribution by department or organization in which 
they served at the time of the survey. Such distribution plays an 
important role in estimating the requirements for manpov/er by special- 
ization for a future point in time based on the growth of the different 
sectors. Consideration of such differences becomes possible only when 
the distribution of the current stock of qualified personnel is known by 
the different economic sectors. 

It should be noted that although the agricultural sector has the largest 
contribution to gross domestic product (about 41 per cent), it absorbs 
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only 13 per cent of highly-qualified manpower (see Table 43); 43.4 per 
cent of them have specialization in agriculture, 27. 9 per cent in engin- 
eering, and 17.9 per cent in veterinary science. The employment of 
a significant number of engineers in the field of agriculture demonstrates 
that this sector is to some extent mechanized. Even then the Sudanis 
vast agricultural area (more than 30,000 million hectares) needs many more 
qualified people than are at present employed. The number employed 
with specialization in veterinary science (323) is appallingly small in 
comparison with the vast livestock of 35 million heads. 

The mining, manufacturing and construction sectors employ only 
3.8 per cent of the highly-qualified personnel. The largest specializa- 
tion group is obviously engineering (with 43.4 per cent), followed by 
natural science (28. 3 per cent). Personnel with specialization in social 
science also forms a large group with 15.4 per cent of the total highly- 
quaUfie^^^^ iri'tivese sectors. The overall picture reflects that 

the Sudanis manufacturing sector (including' mining and construction), 
which contributes about 14 per cent to the GDP, needs much more devel- 
opment effort.. The sector representing commerce and hotels, although 
contributing more than 10 per cent to the GDP, has only 2. 1 per cent - 
the smallest share of highly-qualified people. The nature of this sec- 
tor however does not need too many specialized personnel. Even then, 
to keep pace with the demand for increasing business activity, more 
trained people could be needed in the near future. 

The transport and communications sector also employs a very low 
proportion of highly-qualified manpower. We have mentioned earlier 
that this sector is of key importance to the balanced development of the 
country's economy. Shortage of qualified personnel in this sector 
creates a serious bottleneck in the overall development. 

The largest proportion of highly-qualified people (68. 1 per cent) are 
employed in the services sector. The majority of them are specialized 
in humanities and medical science. The employment of humanities 
graduates in the services sector has not always been according to the 
needs of the country. The government's policy of guaranteed employ- 
ment for graduates played an important r61e in this. Although medical 
graduates form a substantially strong group amongst the highly -qualified 
people in the services sector, we shall see soon that the number is far 
below the needs of the country. The reason for the low figure of people 
employed in the services sector with specialization in education and 
teacher training has already been discussed. 

B. EMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES AND CHOICE OF 
ADMISSION POLICY 

The above analysis demonstrates that there is a considerable amount of 
inconsistency in the structure of the highly -qualified labour force in the 
Sudan. To choose an admission policy one has to assess the manpower 
requirements by specialization in the country and the degree of employ - 
ability of the graduates. The quantitative matching of the different 
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fields of study to the Sudanese needs is discussed in the following sec- 
tions and an admission policy is recommended for each field of 
specialization* 



(i) Agriculture 

Due* to insufficient development of agricultural education, the yield of 
most of the crops and livestock in the Sudan is below normal standard. 
According to studies made by the United Nations and the World Bank, 
it is estimated that one professional agriculturalist is needed for every 
12,500 hectares of irrigated land and one for every 25,000 hectares of 
non-irrigated land. Again, each professional agriculturist should be 
assisted by three agricultural technicians and ten skilled labourers. 
In 1972-73 the distribution of total area of main crops by type of irri- 
gation was approximately as follows: 

Type of irrigation * Area in million hectares 

Organiied irrigation 4.5 
Rain-fed 23.2 

Flood ^ 2.3 

Total " 30.0 

Following the above norms, the need for agriculturalists in 1972-73 can . 
be assessed as follows: 

Irrigated Non-irrigated Total 

Professional 360 1,020 1, 380 

Sub-professional 1, 080 3, 060 4, 140 

Skilled workers 3, 600 10, 200 13, 800 

In the same year there were only 786 agricultr.raiists available. Among 
• them, 295 were sub-professionals and 491 profesf*ionals. This means 
that the country was running its agricultural sector with only 35 per cent 
of the professionals and only seven per cent of the sub-professionals 
actually needed. 

In the case of veterinary science, it is estimated that to serve 10, 000 
head of cattle, one veterinary science graduate and five middle-level 
technicians are needed in the Sudanese situation. The Sudan's cattle 
are estimated at 13. 1 million in 1972-73. The number of veterinary 
science graduates needed to serve these cattle alone would be 1, 310 and 
the corresponding number of technicians would be 6, 550. In 1973 there 
were 301 veterinary science graduates and 22 technicians, which is far 
below the requirement. This still leaves the sheep, goat and camel 
population without any specialized care. Referring to Table 38 in the 
previous chapter we note that based on the highest alternative on intake 
policy there could be 1,838 professionals and 748 sub-professionals 
graduating in fields of agriculture, veterinary science and forestry in 
the Sudan during 1974-80. 
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The total number of professionals needed, on the basis of the esti- 
mates given above, even in the present situation, is much higher than 
what could be available by 1980. This calls for rapid expansion in the 
field of higher education as early as possible, based on the regional 
needs. In 1972-73, the cattle population alone for the three southern 
provinces was estimated at 5.2 million, with very little provision for 
their care. 



(ii) Medicine 

In 1973, the Sudan had a total medical manpower of 1, 192, of whom 533 
had received post-secondary training, axid 294 were living abroad. The 
distribution of these medical graduates by province, compared with the 
distribution of population according to the preliminary estimates of the 
1973 census, is shown in Table 44. 

This table demonstrates the wide disparity that exists among different 
provinces in respect of medical services. Even if we assume that the 
post-secondary graduates are available to give medical care, indepen- 
dent of a medical doctor, the population per medical professional and 
sub-professional varies from 1, 956 in Khartoum to 88, 778 in the pro- 
vince of Upper Nile. Assuming that those employees staying abroad 
are doing so on a temporary basis for training purposes, the Sudan has 
approximately one medical professional or sub-professional for every 
11, 577 people. If we consider medical professionals alone, the popu- 
lation per doctor increases to 21, 000 approximately. Referring to the 
estimates of expected number of graduates with education in health 
sciences, the high estimate yields an additional number of 1,474 medical 
professionals by 1980. Added to this, the present stock that we have 
yields a total of 2, 133 medical doctors - unadjusted for death, retire- 
ment or emigration - which would reduce the population per doctor in 
the whole of the Sudan to 7, 637, a satisfactory number in comparison 
with international standards. If we consider the low alternative and 
discount the total expected stock by 1980 at two per cent per year for 
death, retirement and withdrawals during the next seven-year period, 
then the population per doctor in the whole country will be 8, 521 approxi- 
mately - still a reasonable number. This will not solve the problem 
however if they are not distributed proportionally in the provinces. 
Measures must be taken to reduce the appalling disparity that exists 
among the provinces. 

As regards sub-professionals such as medical assistants, it is nor- 
mal that for each doctor there are at least three assistants. If this 
would be the case then by 1980 the Sudan should have at least 5, 736 
medical assistants. However, it appears that this possibility is remote. 
According to our expectations, the total number of medical assistants 
by 1980, on the basis of the high alternative, will be approximately 839 
unadjusted for wastage. 

Any effort to expand medical education in the Sudan should be directed 
immediately to sub-professional education and to the regional distribution 
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of both professionals and sub-professionals. This can be achieved by 
..distributing facilities for such education among the regions and by pro- 
viding special incentives for them in the outlying provinces. 

Uii) Teacher education 

The Scientific and Technical Potential Survey does not give us the full 
stock of personnel trained in teacher training, particularly the graduates 
from the higher teacher training institutes which train teachers for high- 
er secondary schools. Seven hundred and thirteen students have grad- 
uated from these institutes during the period from 1964-.65 to 1972-73. 
Assuming that the bonding system works efficiently to retain these 
graduates in their profession, a two per cent wastage per year will 
reduce this number to 653 in 1973, 

The number of students in the higher secondary academic stream in 
1973-74 was 43, 126 in the public and nationally subsidized schools. 
This means that there were 66 students per trained teacher in 1973 in 
the higher-secondary schools. The estimated entry to higher-secondary 
schools in 1977-78, 1978-79, 1979-80 will be 22, 830, 23,500 and 
25, 000 respectively, according to the Ministry of Education estimates. 
Assuming a drop-out rate of five per cent between two subsequent grades, 
the total enrolment in 1980 will be 68, 000 approximately, with 40 studenti 
per teacher; the number of trained teachers needed in 1980 will be 
1, 700, The total stock of teachers with a two per cent wastage per 
year will be 1, 826 in 1980 on the basis of the high alternative, 1, 702 
on the medium and 1, 589 on the low alternative. If the number of 
students expected to enrol in the higher secondary school is correct, 
then the usual development of teacher education as indicated in the in- 
take policy will improve the teaching quality of the higher- secondary 
schools to a reasonable extent. 



(iv) Engineering and technical education 

There were 713 engineering professionals in 1973, With a wastage of 
two per cent per year, the stock in 1980 on the high alternative will be 
1, 851, and on the low alternative 1, 754, This shows an average annual 
growth rate of 14, 6 per cent for the high alternative and 13.7 per cent 
for the low alternative. Until now there has not been any problem of 
employment of engineering graduates, although average annual increase 
has been higher in the past. It would however be advisable to accept 
the admission strategy with the low alternative, because the absorption 
capacity of the economy may not increase even to the extent of 13,7 
per cent per year. 

In the case of the technicians, the phenomenon is one of shortage in 
comparison with the international standard. There will be 2, 399 tech- 
nologists and technicians in 1980 with an annual wastage rate of two per 
cent on the high alternative. On the low alternative the number of 
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. sub-professionals will be approximately 1,910. The average annual 
growth rate varies from seven per cent to 10.6 per cent based on the 
choice of admission .policy. The number of sub-professionals for each 
professional will vary from 1.08 to 1.30, depending on the alternative. 
This is obviously far below the usual norm of three sub-professionals 
for each professional. In quantitative terms it would be advisable to 
accept the high alternative for admission policy to technical institutes, 
even at the cost of reduction in intake to the Faculty of Engineering, if 
necessary, because of the latter's already high growth rate per year. 

(v) Natural science 

In natural science, acceptance of the high alternative of the admission 
policy and two per cent wastage per year of graduates would yield a 
stock of 1, 733 by 1980. This means that the average annual increase 
will be 4. 4 per cent per year (see Table 45), with an increasing trend 
from 1973-74 at 4. 1 per cent to 1979-80 at 6. 2 per cent. Consideration 
of the science/arts intake ratio, economic needs and stronger absorp- 
tion capacity of the labour market for science-based graduates, and 
finally possible flow of natural science graduates to post-graduate 
courses, leads us to accept the high alternative for admission policy. 

Table 45. Expected stock in 1980 by field of specialization based on 
high and low alternatives and average annual growth rate 
during 1973-80 



Average annual growth 
Expected stock in 1980 rate (%) 1973-80 



Specialisation 


High 


Medium 




Low 


High 


Medium 


Low 


HuiiHnities and arts 


6 


8i|2 


6 


358 


6 


068 


10.2 


9.1 


8.i| 


Social science 


2 


713 


2 


633 


2 


506 


12.11 


11.9 


11.1 


Conmerce and business 


i| 


i|90 


3 


8i|8 


3 


393 


35.0 


32.0 


30.0 


Law 


1 


1146 


1 


395 


1 


345 


11.3 


10.7 


10.2 


Ifetural science 


1 


706 


1 


669 


1 


617 




il.l 


3.6 



(vi) Humanities and arts 

We have noted before that the graduates specialized in humanities and 
arts formed the largest group among unemployed graduates in the Sudan. 
This fact alone leads us to recommend the low alternative for the ad- 
mission policy of the institutions of higher education. This would result 
in an average annual growth of qualified manpower in this area of 8.4 
per cent (see Table 45). In 1973-74 the growth rate will be 16.3 per 
cent decreasing gradually to nearly five per cent in 1979-80. It should 
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be noted that graduates for the period 1974-77 are predetermined due 
to their being in the pipeline already. This is the reason for the higher 
annual increase in the earlier years. Flow of arts graduates to post- 
graduate courses will reduce the growth rate of such specialists further. 

(vii) Commerce 

The second largest group of unemployed graduates in the Sudan is formed 
by the commerce graduates. This is largely due to the turnout in the 
past of the University of Cairo which used to offer evening classes and a 
large number of government employees enrolled to obtain a higher degree 
for career purposes. The admission policy on the basis of the low al- 
ternative will reduce annual increase to 11 per cent by 1980. The 
average annual growth during the period 1973-80 is 30 per cent due to 
the very high rate of growth in the early yeai's of this period (see Table 
45). It appears that only drastic measures could reduce the problem 
of unemployment of graduates in the immediate future. By 1980 the 
situation will however improve to a great extent if the intiake policy, as 
outlined in the previous chapters, is followed. 



(viii) Social science 

In this field the total stock of qualified manpower by 1980 will be 2, 713 
with the high alternative and 2, 506 with the low alternative of the ad- 
mission policy. This means an average annual growth rate of 12.4 per 
cent in the former and 11.1 per cent in the latter case during the period 
1973-80, ignoring the flow of these graduates to post-graduate courses. 

The annual increase decreases from 18. 3 per cent during the' period 
1973-74 to 9. 1 per cent during the period 1979-80 on the basis of the 
high alternative. On the basis of the low alternative the annual increase 
during 1979-80 is 6. 1 per cent. 

Due to the unemployment problem already existing in this field and 
the impossibility of a very high increase in absorptive capacity of the 
economy, we would recommend the low alternative for the admission 
p , even though pai*t of the graduates will delay their arrival to the 
1. T market to have a post-graduate diploma or degree. 

(ix) UclW 

In the case of law graduates, the stock will increase from 684 in 1973 
to 1,446 with the high alternative and to Ij 345 with the low alternative 
in 1980. This means an average annual growth rate of 11. 3 per cent 
and 10.2 per cent respectively. Here also the annual increase decreases 
from 35. 7 per cent during 1973-74 to 6. 3 per cent in 1979-80 on the 
high alternative and to 3. 8 per cent on the low alternative. 

In this field also one should start with the low alternative for the 
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.admission policy. If the employment situation improves, one could 
then shift to the medium or high alternative. 

(x) Other arts- and science-based specializations 

Since admission to institutions offering courses in such specializations 
is restricted by the employability of the graduates, a conservative 
admission policy was assumed for these fields. The expected number 
of graduates available for jobs during 1974-80 with the usual assumption 
of wastage (i.e. two per cent per year) will be 4,070 on the high alter- 
native. Most of these courses being occupation-oriented and admission 
being decided by the number of vacancies available, the employment 
problem remains at minimum level. 

(xi) Some comments on the assessment of manpower needs 
and the employment of graduates 

The problem of employment in the Sudan is not only regional but structural. 
Wide regional disparity exists not only in production-oriented employ- 
ment but also in service-oriented employment. What can the higher edu- 
cation system do to* rectify these disparities and imbalances? The ad- 
mission policy outlined in the previous chapter and the analysis of the 
employment opportunities in the different fields of study dealt with in 
this chapter, show how the quantitative inconsistencies can be nriinimized. 
Instead of specifying a single value, several alternatives have been con- 
sidered to yield a range of values for intake to different specializations 
so that the decision-maker can change the choice of the alternative 
when circumstances would require him to do so. 

In the choice of alternatives discussed above we have considered the 
employment possibilities and scarcity of the graduates. We have not 
however been able to go far in reducing the structural imbalances be- 
cause of resource and policy constraints prevailing at present and ex- 
pected to prevail in the immediate future. Our main objective, to 
orient admission policy to employment needs ug to 1980, is a constraint. 
But under the changing circumstances it would not be desirable either 
to have a longer target period. We have indicated the directions in 
which corrective measures have to be taken in order to minimize the 
structural imbalances. Continuous monitoring and adjustment have to 
be built into the planning process to achieve the specified goals. An 
admission policy cannot be implemented if it cannot foresee the aspir- 
ations of the students, employers and the society as a whole. It is 
with this objective in mind that we have intervened in the labour market 
and the higher education system to find out the factors which determine 
these aspirations. To minimize the structural imbalances it is neces- 
sary to find out what factors have been responsible for such imbalances. 
In the previous chapter we have identified some of the reasons which 
could be submitted for quantitative analysis. To minimize the regional 
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imbalances also, it is necessary to identify the causes. We have iden- 
tified some of them which could be identified through published and 
available evidence. So far we have not dealt with the attitudinal aspects 
of the different clientele in order to identify the causes of the imbalances 
which are not quantifiable. This was done, as explained in the method- 
ology of the research in Chapter I, by means of the attitude surveys. 
Discussion of the results of these surveys is the subject of the next 
chapter. 
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VI. Higher education and employment: 
an analysis of the opinions of 
students, graduates and employers 



With the objective of identifying the factors which would contribute to 
reduce any qualitative mismatch between the higher education system 
and the labour market and to analyze their inter-relationship, an 
investigation was carried out as follows: 

The attitude of the students towards the higher education system and 
their expectations about the labour market have been analyzed through 
a survey conducted among 500 students of post -higher secondary insti- 
tutions. The attitude of the graduates towards the higher education 
system they had^followed in the past, their expectations about the 
labour market and the real situation as perceived by them, have been 
analyzed through a similar survey conducted among 376 graduates of 
post -higher secondary institutions. The expectations of the employers, 
their recruitment policy and their prospective role in the development 
of higher education in the country have been the subject of a third 
survey conducted among 51 employers in the country. The results are 
discussed in the following sections. 



1- THE STUDENTS - THE HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM AND THE 
LABOUR MARKET 

We have mentioned before that to formulate a development plan for 
higher education it is important to diagnose the variables that relate 
the students to the higher education system and the labour market. 
The factors that determine the demand for higher education, the role 
of career guidance in the choice of an educational career, the popularity 
of fields of study, difficulties in pursuing the desired course, the degree 
of satisfaction with the available course of study, the relevance of the 
secondary school curriculum, sources of finance for higher education, 
and expectations in respect of employment are the important variables 
in such an inter-relationship. Each of these aspects is discussed 
below on the basis of the students' responses. 
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A. FACTORS DETERMINING THE DEMAND FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Table A. I in the Appendix shows that 64. 33 per cent of the students 
undertook post -secondary education in order to acquire a particular 
qualification for career reasons. Only 23.47 per cent of the students 
continue their studies after completion of secondary education for its 
own sake. The lack of employment opportunities for secondary gra- 
duates encouraged only 5. 54 per cent of them to pursue their studies 
further. In other words, 5. 54 per cent of the students would have 
accepted a job if they were able to find one after their secondary edu- 
cation. The response is more or less consistent in all the sub-clas&es 
of the students considered. There are, however, some interesting and 
significcuit deviations from the normal trend in certain classes of stu- 
dents. For example, it is noticed that a higher percentage of students 
whose guardians belong to the higher income group indicate that they 
are continuing their studies at post-secondary level for its own sake. 
As Table A. I shows, while 22. 47 per cent of the students from the 
lower income group (less than £S250) continue their study for its own 
sake, the percentage is as hi^ as 38. 24 per cent in the case of students 
belonging to the higher income group (more than £S1, 000). In the 
overall sample, this figure is 23.47 per cent. The preference for 
town life encouraged only 3. 33 per cent of the students surveyed to 
continue their studies after completion of secondary graduation. 

The female students' responses however differ considerably from 
those of the male students. While 33. 12 per cent of the male students 
pursue their studies for career reasons, only 14. 75 per cent of the 
female students do so. About 43 per cent of the female students indi- 
cated that they are continuing their studies beyond post-secondary level 
for its own sake, while the corresponding figure is only 20. 73 per cent 
for the male students. Most of the students from the southern provinces 
continue their post -secondary education to acquire a particular qualifi- 
cation. 



B. THE ROLE OF CAREER GUIDANCE IN THE CHOICE OF 
EDUCATIONAL CAREER 

The proper choice of the field of study by the students according to the 
demands of the society, the labour market and their personal capabi- 
lities, aptitudes and interests is important, not only for the individuals 
concerned, but also for the future of their country as a whole. Hence, 
the necessity of having sources of adequate and authentic advice, and 
career information for the students cannot be over-emphasized. The 
present study has analyzed the extent and reliability of the advice 
received by the students regarding the choice of their field of study. 

The analysis revealed the following facts: 29.4 per cent of the 
students felt that the advice which they received pertaining to the 
question of choice of field was very satisfactory; 26. 4 per cent of the 
students did not get any sort of advice from any source and 22 per cent 
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of them got advice which finally proved to be unsatisfactory. The result 
of the analysis is consistent in all sub-classes considered. There are, 
however, som6 significant differences in certain cases. For example, 
it is seen that the students getting satisfactory advice is highest in 
percentage for Khartoum Province (43.62 per cent). The next hi^est 
figure occurs in the case of Northern Province (32. 11 per cent). For 
Blue Nile, the corresponding figure is 28. 88 per cent. 

Also^ in the sub-classes based on the occupation of the guardians, 
it is seen that the percentage of the students getting satisfactory career 
advice is least for the wards of the peasants and the unskilled v/orkers 
(2 5.64 per cent and 25 per cent respectively). It is iiighest for the 
wards of the skilled workers (35. 29 per cent) and those of the govern- 
ment employees (32.20 per cent). The details of the results concerning 
the degree of satisfaction and the extent of the advice received by the 
students are given in Table A. II in the Appendix. 

The main sources of career information for the students are: (i) their 
parents, relatives and friends, (ii) general information sources, e. g. 
journals, radio, newspapers, (iii) university or faculty employment 
service office, (iv) university staff, etc. 

The relative importance of these sources may be seen from Table A. Ill 
in the Appendix. 

The table shows that the majority of the students depend on the advice 
of tlieir parents, relatives smd friends (22. 54 per cent). Students who 
get their career information through employment in the fields concerned 
repi^esent 20. 38 per cent. The general information sources viz. news- 
papers, journals, radio, etc. provided career information to 21.20 per 
cent of the students. The other important sources are university staff 
and university or faculty employment office. 13. 86 per cent of the 
students received career advice from the university staff and 11. 69 per 
cent received the same from the university or faculty employment 
bureau. 



C. DESIRED SPECIALIZATION 

The distribution of the students according to their desired specialization 
(Table A. IV) indicates that medical science and engineering are the 
most popular professions among the students. .23.40 per cent of the 
students under sarve^-* wanted to take 'health profession' as their 
career after completion of their secondary education. 21. 60 per cent 
of the students chose the engineering faculty. Among the other profes- 
sions, 9.4 per cent of the students desired to accept the teaching 
profession, 7. 8 per cent wanted to be natural scientists and only 
4. 8 per cent expressed their willingness to undertake agricultural 
studies. 

The two professions - medical and engineering - are more popular 
among the students who received career information than among the 
students who did not receive the same. 24. 72 per cent of the students 
who got career information desired to study engineering, the 
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corresponding figure in the case of students deprived of career inform- 
ation being 17. 91 per c«nt. The percentage distribution of students 
according to their desired profession varies in accordance with the 
profession and income of the guardians of the students as well. 

Thus agriculture is seen to be most popular among the wards of the 
peasants; business and commerce among the wards of the merchants 
and social science among the students w.'iose guardians are govern- 
ment employees. 

The desired profession varies according to the sex of the students as 
well. The engineering profession is not at all popular with girls. While 
23. 28 per cent of the male students wanted to choose this proCession 
after their secondary level, only 7. 27 per cent of the femi;i;ii isiudents 
wanted to do so. Social science and medical science are equally popular 
among the female students. While 23. 64 per cent of the girls wanted to 
study social science after the completion of their secondary graduation, 
only 6. 91 per cent of the boys expressed their willingness to choose the 
subject. 

The relevant figures are shown in Table A. IV in the Appendix. 

D. REASONS FOR BEING UNABLE TO FOLLOW THE DESIRED 
EDUCATIONAL CAREER 

There is, however, always a gap between the desires and achievements. 
For a good many reasons, all the students could not take the courses 
leading to their desired professions. The predominating factors 
responsible foi^ compelling the students to shift from their desired 
fields are as follows: (l) Admission regulation; (2) Financial reasons; 

(3) Unexpected family reasons (e. g. death, change of residence, etc. ); 

(4) Personal reasons; and (5) Shift of interest after receiving more 
career information, etc. 

The analysis has revealed that 24. 63 per cent of the students could 
not choose their fields of study according to their personal desires for 
admission regulations. The competition on the basis of previous 
academic records, viz. the marks obtained in the preceding examina- 
tions, is perhaps partly responsible for the inability of these students 
to obtain admission to their desired fields. 

Due to their adverse financial conditions 23. 12 per cent of the 
students were deprived of the opportunity of studying in their desired 
fields. The percentage of the students who could not choose their 
desired profession for financial reasons, however, depended on their 
guardian's income range. Thus, 28.5 7 per cent of the wards of the 
people with an income of less than £S250 could not take the courses 
leading to their desired profession, whereas the corresponding figure 
is only 8. 33 per cent in the case of the wards of people earning more 
than £S1, 000. 

21. 32 per cent of the students did not follow their desired profession 
for personal reasons and 10.51 per cent had to abandon their desired 
fields for unexpected family reasons. 
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Only 9.61 per cent of the students could not choose their desired pro- 
fession because their guardians wanted otherwise. The guardians* 
wishes were respected more in tht case of female than of male studentF. 
While 31. 06 per cent of the girls shifted from their desired field owing 
to their guardians* wishes, the corresponding figure is seen to be only 
8. 39 per cent in the case of the boys. 

The details of the analysis pertaining to the question of students' 
shift from their desired professional courses are given in Table A. V 
in the Appendix. 

E. DEGREE OF SATISFACTION WITH THE PRESENT 
SPECIALIZATION 

The students were asked about the degree of satisfaction with their 
present faculties. The analysis yields the following results: 49. 20 per 
cent of the students find their present faculties 'satisfactory*; 25. 20 per 
cent 'fairly satisfactory', 21. 80 per cent 'unsatisfactory* and 3. 80 per 
cer-t did not express any opinion whatsoever. The results are given 
in Table A. VI in the Appendix. 

The percentage distribution does not differ considerably from one 
class of students to the other. However, there are sonie interesting 
points that demand discussion. 

Table A. VI in the Appendix shows that the female students seem to 
be more satisfied with their present faculties. 66.6 per cent find 
that their present faculties are satisfactory and 17. 57 per cent find 
them fairly satisfactory. In the case of the male students, the corres- 
ponding percentages are 46. 76 per cent and 26. 39 per cent respectively. 
While 23. 15 per cent of the male students feel that their present facul- 
ties are 'unsatisfactory', only 12.28 per cent of the female students 
do so. 

It is also seen that the students belonging to the higher age-group 
are more satisfied with their present faculties than those belonging to 
the lower age-group. Of the students of the age-group ranging from 
25-30 years, 58. 70 per cent indicate that their faculties are satisfactory 
for thom, whereas in the case of students belonging to the age-group 
ranging from 20-25 years, the corresponding percentage is 4 7. 87. 
As iregards students below 20 years, the corresponding percentage is 
47. 06. 

Another apparently curious fact is observed when one analyzes the 
responses of the students grouping them in two classes according to 
whether or not they received any career information and advice before 
choosing their present faculties. It is seen that so far as their satis- 
faction with the present faculties is concerned the students who received 
career information and those who did not receive the same are almost 
similarly placed. Absence of an organisational structure for career 
guidance may be responsible for this phenomenon. 

About 50 per cent of the students who had the 'privilege' of receiving 
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career information and advice are satisfied v/ith iheir present faculties. 
Almost the same figure (48. 29 per cent) appears in the case of students 
who did not receive any such career information. In the former case, 
26.42 per cent of the students are moderately satisfied and 20. 38 per 
cent are unsatisfied with their present faculty x?s; while in the latter case, 
the corresponding figures are 23. 93 per cent and 23. 51 per cent res- 
pectively. 

The question of satisfaction, however. Involves many factors. The 
major factors contributing to it may be subjective in nature and hence 
cannot unequivocably describe the objoctive state of affairs pertaining 
to the demands of the personnel specializing in different faculties and 
other relevant aspects. Satisfaction, being a state of one's psyche, 
depends on the dimension of aspiration and the degree of disillusion- 
ment that follows. This seems to explain the difference of satisfaction 
among the male and female students. For the same reason, the students 
whose present faculty is their first choice are the most satisfied groups. 
While 56. 93 per cent of the students whose present faculty is their first 
choice, indicate that their faculty is satisfactory to them and 4 7. 56 per 
cent of the students whose present faculty is their second choice feel 
that their present field of study is satisfactory, only 27. 96 per cent 
of the students whose present faculty is their third choice are satisfied 
with their present field of study. 



F. THE DEGREE OF ADEQUACY OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

The students were asked whether they consider that the secondary 
school curriculum was adequate or inadequate in relation to the courses 
they are presently attending. The analysis of the responses gives the 
following results: 47. 20 per cent of the students think that their se- 
condary school curriculum is adequate and 39 per cent think it is 
inadequate, leaving 13. 80 per cent who did not express any opinion 
whatsoever. 

The percentage distribution of the students, according to their 
opinion regarding the adequacy of the secondary school curriculum, is 
similar in most of the sub-classes considered, as is evident from 
Table A. VI in the Appendix. 

Some significant deviations observed may be discussed. It is seen 
that the percentage of students who find their secondary school curri- 
culum is adequate, is maximum in the case of the wards of skilled 
workers (64. 71 per cent). In the case of the wards of government 
employees^ the corresponding figure is 49. 15 per cent. 

The percentage distribution slightly varies according to the sex of 
the students. It is seen that 46. 76 per cent of the male students 
consider their secondary school curriculum adequate, whereas it is 
52.63 per cent for female students. The distribution varies slightly 
according to the age-group of the students also'. 
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G. SOURCES OF FINANCE 

Among all the sources of finance for the students in higher education, 
the most predominant is the financial help from their families. It is 
seen that 35. 14 per cent of the students surveyed are dependent on 
their families for monetary support to enable them to pursue higher 
studies. The next important source of finance is government help; 
19.69 per cent depend wholely on the scholarship or bursary received 
from government sources and 7. 92 per cent get only partial support 
from the government. 

Some students, however, depend on their own income for meeting 
the expenses for their higher education; 12. 93 per cent finance them- 
selves through their employment. 

Only 2. 12 per cent of the students receive financial help for pursuing 
their studies from private sources other than their families. 

The relative predominance of the different sources of finance varies 
according to the social class of the students, as can be seen from 
Table A. VII in the Appendix. 

For example, the wards of peopla from the lowest income group are 
seen to benefit most by the financial help from the government sources. 
23.40 per cent of the students whose guardians* income is less than 
£S250 meet their higher educational expenses fully through the financial 
help received from the government, while the corresponding figure is 
only 12. 90 per cent in the case of the wards of people earning more 
than £S1, 000. 



H. DESIRED TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT ON COMPLETION OF 
EDUCATION 

The students were asked as to whether they want to be permanently 
employed in their major field of study or not, after completion of 
their education. The analysis of the responses of the students concerning 
their mllingness to accept a permanent job after their higher education 
is given below. 

It is seen that 70. 20 per cent of the students under survey want to be 
permanently employed in their own field of specialization, 22.20 per 
cent of the students want to be employed but not permanently, whereas 
4. 80 per cent of the students do not want at all to be employed in their 
field of study. 

The responses vary according to the different classes of the students. 
For example, the above figures are seen to differ according to the 
guardians* profession, income range, age-group, etc. as shown in 
Table A. VIII in the Appendix. 

For example, the willingness to be permanently employed is seen to 
be minimum in the case of the wards of the nomads. Only 50 per cent 
of the students whose guardians are nomads want to accept a permanent 
job. The corresponding figures are 73. 08 per cent for the wards of the 
peasants, 73. 73 per cent for the wards of government employees and 
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67. 16 per cont for the students whose guardians are merchants. 

There is a gradual fall in the percentage of students willing to be 
permanently employed in their major field of study with the increase 
of their guardians* income range. Thus, while 74. 90 per cent of the 
students whose guardians' income is less than £S250 want to accept a 
permanent job in their own field, the corresponding figures are 66. 67 
per ceiit, 62. 29 per cent and 61. 29 per cent for the wards of the people 
whose income range is between £S250 and £S500, between £S500 and 
£S1, 000, and more than £S1, 000 respectively. 

The responses of the female students differ from those of the male 
students: 23. 15 per cent of the male students and 14. 04 per cent of the 
female students want to be employed but not permanently. While 
3. 70 per cent of the male students do not want to be employed at all in 
their field of study, the corresponding figure is 8. 77 per cent in the 
case of female students. 

The interesting deviation occurs when the students are grouped 
according to the order of preference of their present field of study. 
Thus, 76. 28 per cent of the students whose present faculty is their 
first choice, 6 5. 85 per cent of the students whose present faculty is 
the second choice and 48. 39 per cent among those whose present field 
of study is their third choice want to be permanently employed in their 
respective fields. 

The choice of career, however, depends also on the success of the 
present course of study. The extent of the dependence of the choice of 
career on the success of the present studies has been analyzed. It is 
seen (Table A. IX in the Appendix) that 61. 20 per cent of the students 
think that their choice of future career will greatly depend upon the 
success in their present studies. Twenty -three per cent of the students 
think that their choice of career is only slightly dependent on their 
success of the present course of study. 7. 60 per cent of the students 
believe that their choice of career is not at all dependent on their 
success in their present academic pursuit. 

It is seen that 77. 60 per cent of the students expressed that they 
expect to be employed in the government sector. Only 17.40 per cent 
of the students expect to be employed in the private sector (Table A. X 
in the Appendix). 



I. STUDENTS' WILLINGNESS TO ACCEPT A JOB IN RURAL AREAS 

The students were asked whether cr no* they are willing to accept a 
job in rural areas; 72. 2 per cent of the students expressed their 
willingness to accept a job in rural areas, but the remaining 27. 8 per 
cent were not willing to do so. 

Those students who were willing to accept jobs in rural areas were 
requested to give their reasons for doing so. Some probable reasons 
were given in the questionnaire. For example: (i) Rural areas need 
people like the respondent; (ii) Opportunity for free life; (iii) Better 
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professional prospects and experience; (iv) Financial reasons; and 
(v) Family or social reasons. 

As can be seen from Table A. XI in the Appendix, the first reason 
in the above list gets the highest score - 43. 65 per cent of the students 
are willing to serve in rural areas because they feel that they are 
needed there. Better professional prospects and experience is the 
second main reason for students' willingness to accept a job in rural 
areas. 14. 97 per cent of the students are willing to be employed in 
rural areas for financial reasons and 11. 17 per cent for family or 
social reasons. 

Those students who were only willing to accept jobs in urban areas 
were asked to give reasons for their unwillingness to serve in rural 
areas. The following probable reasons were suggested in the question- 
naire: (i) Lack of tap water, electricityj etc. ; (ii) Communication and 
transport difficulties; (iii) Separation from friends and relatives; 
(iv) Lack of scope fo • the particular skill of the respondent; (v) The 
monotony and slowness of rural life; and (vi) Lack of scope for im- 
proving competence, etc. 

The scores of the above factors are given in Table A. XII in the 
Appendix. They are also ranked according to their relative importance. 
The most predominating factor that discourages the students from 
accepting a job in rural areas is the lack of scope for the skills of the 
respondent concerned. 23. 34 per cent of the students are unwilling 
to accept a job in rural areas for this reason. The second most pre- 
dominating reason is the unwillingness to be separated from friends 
and relatives, and to accept a monotonous and slow rural life. The 
next important reason is the lack of scope for improving competence 
and the delay in achieving career goals. 

J. RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT FACTORS LEADING 
TO THE CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONAL CAREER 

The students were asked about the degree of importance of certain 
factors in their choice of career. The following factors were given in 
the questionnaire: (1) Interesting work. (2) Use of special talents. 
(3) Use of educational background. (4) Creative work. (5) Absence of 
supervision. (6) Possibility of further studies. (7) Possibility of 
improving competence. (8) Utility to others and society. (9) Opportunity 
of working with people. (10) Possibility of good income. (11) Opportunity 
to travel. (12) Opportunity to supervise others. (13) Promotion. 
(14) Future security. (15) Availability of free time for family and 
hobbies. 

it is seen that the majority of the students (65. 20 per cent) indicate 
the Kiost important factor to be whether the work involved is interesting 
or not. The next most predominant factor is the usefulness of the work 
to others and the society. 61. 20 per cent of the students felt that this 
was a very important consideration for determining their choice of 
career. Security for the future is also a very important determining 
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factor for 53. 20 per cent. 55. 80 per cent of the students opine that 
the opportunity for using their educational background is a very 
important factor in determining their career. The possibility of further 
studies is considered to be a very important career-determining factor 
by 53.40 per cent of the students. Expectation of a good income is 
considered as very important by 49. 80 per cent of the students and the 
opportunity for working with people is a very important aspect to 
50 per cent of the respondents. 

The availability of time to repose and to be able to do justice to 
family life and hobbies is considered to be a very important aspect by 
39 per cent of the students and another 40.20 per cent consider it as 
important. This means that 79. 20 per cent stress this to be necessary 
in their occupational career. 

Absence of supervision is the least important determinant in the 
choice of a career, as indicated by 49 per cent of the students. The 
opportunity for supervising other people is a moderately important 
incentive. Twenty per cent of the students consider it to be 'very 
important*, 34. 20 per cent think it to be 'important* and 35.40 per cent 
indicate that it is 'not important* in their choice of career. 

The opportunity to travel is not important for 34. 80 per cent of the 
students, but 21.60 per cent mark this aspect as *very important' and 
35 per cent consider it to be 'important'. Details of this analysis are 
given in Table A. XIII in the Appendix. 

The students were asked to assign appropriate scores to the following 
six ways of gaining better knowledge of work conditions, promotion and . 
suitability to them; (1) Practical job experience during the study courses. 
(2) Getting personal information from prospective employers. (3) Reading 
of career publications. (4) Discussion with employees in particular 
occupations. (5) Discussion with parents/ friends. (6) Consultation with 
professional bodies. 

The students think that practical job experience during their study 
would give them the best knowledge about their future working life. 
The students attribute least importance to the discussions with their 
parents and friends. The othor means listed above are rated almost 
equally by the students. Details are given in Table A. XIV in the 
Appendiix. 



2. THE GRADUATES - THE HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM AND THE 
LABOUR MARKET 

To analyze t5ie inter-relationship between the attitudes of the graduates 
towards the higher education system and the labour market the following 
aspects were considered: the characteristics of the graduates, sources 
of information leading to employment, correspondence with father's 
occupation, waiting period for jobs, specialization and current profes- 
sion, expectations in respect of job and the real situation, factors 
determining hi^er education, reasons for change of job, and the 
relevance of the educational system to the needs of the job. These are 
discussed one by one in the following pages. 
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A. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EMPLOYED GRADUATES 

To analyze the inter-relationship between the attitudes towards the 
higher education system and labour market, the employed graduates 
surveyed were classified by their professions, their employment 
sectors, the degrees and diplomas they possess, their age and income- 
group, etc. 

(i) Profession 

It is seen that the maximum number of employed graduates (22. 07 per 
cent of the respondents) are working in the field of social science. 
About 13. 03 per cent of the employed graduates are in the teaching 
profession and the same percentage is engaged in commerce and 
business. 12. 77 per cent of the graduates surveyed are in the 
'engineering' profession and 8. 24 per cent of the employed graduates 
have agriculture as their profession. The distribution of frequency 
of occurrence of each profession and the corresponding percentage 
have been given in Table 46. 

(ii) Employment sectors 

The graduates surveyed were classified according to the following 
sectors of the labour market: (i) agriculture; (ii) industry; (iii) transport; 
(iv) health and public utilities; (v) education; (vi) housing; and (vii) general 
administration. 

The maximum number of graduates surveyed are working in the 
industrial sector, the percentage being 2 7. 6 7 per cent. The education 
sector comes next with 24.93 per cent of the employed graduates working 
in this sector; 16. 71 per cent are engaged in the agricultural sector, 
18. 08 per cent in the general administration sector and, 4. 11 per cent 
in the health and public utilities sector. Details of the distribution of 
graduates in different sectors are given in Table 4 7. 

(iii) Degrees and diplomas 

The employed graduates were asked to name the degrees and diplomas 
they possess smd quite a large number were mentioned in the response. 
For convenience, we have divided them into the following heads: 
-B. A. , B. Sc., B.Com. 

- M. A. , M.Sc, M.Com. 

- Professional degrees. 

- Ph. D. 

- Graduate diploma. 

- Post-graduate diploma. 

- Other certificates, licences, etc. 
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Table 46. Distribution of graduates according to profession 



E^Kxfession Nundoer of I^rcentage 

graduates 



Science 


m 


3.72 


Engineering 


H8 


12.77 


Social sciences 


83 


22.07 


HLsnanities and Arts 




11.70 


Health 


18 


4.79 


Teaching 


U9 


13.03 


CGomerce and Business 


49 


13.03 


Agriculture 


31 


8.24 


Law 


11 


2.93 


Others (including nwi-response) 


29 


7.71 



Total 376 100.00 



Table 47. Distribution of graduates according to the employment 
sector in which they are working 



Sectors 


Number of graduates 


% of graduates 


Agriculture 


61 


16.71 


Industry 


101 


27.67 


toansport 


27 


7. HO 


Health and Public Utilities 


15 


U.ll 


Education 


91 


2U.93 


Housing 


U 


1.10 


Goneral administration 


66 


18.08 


Non-response 


11 




Total 


376 


100.0 
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The 'professional degrees' include B. Ed,, B,L., M. B. B. S. , B. Vet. 
science, B.Sc. (agriculture), etc. There are many types of diplomas - 
for example, diplomas in teacher training, in public administration, 
in statistics, in social work, in forestry, etc. The diplomas acquired 
after graduation have been considered as 'post-graduate diplomas', 
whereas the diplomas acquired after the school-leaving certificate have 
been considered as 'graduate diplomas'. 

The maximum number of respondents are seen to possess either 
B. A. or B. Sc. or B. Com. The corresponding percentage is 40. 70. 
20. 74 per cent of the employed graduates possess 'graduate diplomas', 
whereas about 18. 09 per cent possess 'professional degrees'. Only 
5. 32 per cent of the respondents have a master's degree either in 
science, arts or commerce. The other 3, 72 per cent possess 'post- 
graduate diplomas'. Details are given in Table 48. 



(iv) The age- group 

For studying the distribution of the employed graduates in accordance 
with their age, we divided them into the following groups: (i) Less than 
25 years, (ii) Between 25 and 30 years, (iii) Between 30 and 35 years, 
(iv) Between 35 and 40 years, (v) Between 40 and 45 years, and 
(vi) Between 45 and 50 years. 



Table 48. Distribution of graduates according to their degree and 
diplomas 



DegrWDiplana ^S^t2 Percentage 



B.A., B.Sc, B.Ccm. 153 if 0.70 

M.A., M.Sc., M.Ccm 20 5.32 

npofessional degree (B.Bd., B.L. , 68 18.09 
M.B. B.SC, B.Vet.Sc., B.Sc. (agri.) 

Ph-D 2 0.53 

Graduate diploma 78 20.7H 

Post-graduate diploma m 3.72 

Other certificates, licences, etc. 3** 9.04 

Non-response 7 1.^^ 

Total 376 100.0 
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The sample does not contain anybody over 50 years of age. The 
maKimum number of graduates (57. 94 per cent) belong to the age-group 
ranging from 25 to 30 years. The 'mean age' of the employed graduates 
surveyed is 28. 72 years ajid the 'standard deviation' is 4.445 years. 
Of the respondents, 19. 78 per cent are less than 25 years of age, while 
13. 65 per cent belong to the age-group ranging from 35 to 50 years. 
Only 3. 06 per cent of the employed graduates are aged over 40 years. 
The distribution of employed graduates according to age-group is given 
in Table 49. 



(v) Father's occupation 

The employed graduates indicated also the profession of their father. 
It is seen that 22. 39 per cent are the children of peasants, 14. 63 per 
cent come from the families of merchants and the remainder (62. 98 
per cent) indicate that their fathers are engaged in government and 
other services. 



Table 49. Distribution of graduates according to their age -group 



Age-range 


Kumber of 
graduates 


Percentage 


Less than 25 years 


71 


19.78 


25 - 30 years 


208 


57. 9U 


30 - 35 years 


U9 


13.65 


35 - UO years 


20 


5.57 


UO - U5 years 


7 


1.95 


U5 - 50 years 


U 


1.11 


Sub-total 


359 


100.0 


Non-response 


17 





Total 



376 
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(vi) Income range 

The employed graduates were asked to indicate their present income 
range and the income which they received at the time of their first 
appointment- The whole income range was divided into the following 
groups: (i) Less than £S250; (ii) Between £S250 and £S500; (iii) Between 
£S500 and £S750; (iv) Between £S750 and £S1, 000; (v) Between £S1, 000 
and £S1, 500; (vi) Between £S1, 500 and £S2, 000; (vii) Between £S2, 000 
and £S2, 500; and (viii) Above £S2, 500. 

At the time of the first appointment, the income of 89. 05 per cent 
of tliu employed graduates ranges from £S250 to £S750; of which 42. 90 
per cent had an income (at the beginning of their employment) between 
£S250 and £S500 and 46. 15 per cent had an income between £S500 and 
£S750. 5. 33 per cent of the respondents had an income of less than 
£S250 and 5. 62 per cent had an income higher than £S750 at the time 
of their appointment. None of the employed graduates began his. 
employment with an income of more than £31, 500. 

The distribution of graduates according to their present income range 
is however different. The present income of the maximum number of 
respondents (43. 24 per cent) ranges from £5500 to £3750; 10. 59 per 
cent have an income between £3750 and £31, 000, and 4. 71 per cent 
have an income between £31, 500 and £32, 000. Only 1.17 per cent of 
the graduates have a present income higher than £32, 000. 



B. 30URCE3 OF INFORMATION LEADING TO THE FIR3T 
EMPLOYMENT 

3ources of information on employment have been divided into the 
following headings: 

- University authorities. 

- Labour department. 

- Newspaper. 

- Personal contacts. 

- Friends and relations. 

- Others. 

The analysis of the responses of the employed graduates shows that 
the 'labour department* is the most important source of information 
on employment. 43. 85 per cent of the graduates got their appointment 
on the grounds of the information they received from the labour depart- 
ment. Another important source of information is the 'university 
authorities',, 16. 58 per cent of the graduates found their employment 
with the help of information they got from the university authorities. 
The personal contacts are also a very important source of information 
on employment. 22.46 per cent of the graduates got their job through 
personal contacts. Newspapers provided information on employment 
leading to the appointment of only 6.15 per cent of the respondents 
(see Table 50). 
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Table 50, Sources of information on employment 



Sources of inf craatlon 


Kuaber of gr aduates 


Percentage 


University authorities 


62 


16.58 


Labour department 




US .85 


Newspaper 


23 


6.15 


PfTsonaH oontacts 


8U 


22.^6 


Friends and relatif^is 


8 


2.m 


Others 


33 


8.82 


Total 


371* 


' 100.0 



The relative importance of the different sources of information on 
employment, however, depends on different factors. For example, 
the relative importance of the above sources of information are not 
the same for the graduates specializing in different subjects. It is 
seen to depend on the profession as well. Thus, the responses were 
analyzed for different sub-classes, grouping the graduates according 
to (i) their employment sector, (ii) their specialization, (iii) pro- 
fession, etc. 

Table A« XV in the Appendix shows the relative importance of the 
different sources of employment information for graduates belonging 
to the various employment sectors. For the agricultural sector, uni- 
versity authorities are the most important source of information. The 
same is the case for the graduates employed in the transport sector. 
For the other sectors, the labour department seems to be the most 
important source for employment. 60. 87 per cent of the graduates 
employed in the general administrative sector, 4 8. 04 per cent working 
in the industrial sector and 50 per cent serving in the educational 
sector got their first appointment through the information received 
from tlie labour department. 

This table provides the degree of importance of different sources 
for the graduates having different specializations. It is seen that the 
'personal contacts' are the most important source of employment so 
far as the graduates having science as their specialization are con- 
cerned. For the graduates who specialized in engineering, the inform- 
ation from 'university authorities' seems to be most important. The 
'labour department' is most effective source of employment information 
for the graduates having social science, humanities and arts, and 
commerce as their specialization. 
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Table A. XV in the Appendix also shows the l elative importance of 
the different employment information ^sources for the graduates having 
different professions. The graduates having 'natural science* as their 
profession indicate that the personal contacts played the most predo- 
minant role for providing them with jobs. For the graduates whose 
profession is engineering or agriculture, the 'university authorities' 
provided the most effective information for their employment. But for 
the graduates who specialized in social science, humanities and arts, 
or business and management, the labour department was the most 
import cint source for employment information. 



C. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIFFERENT GROUPS OF 
EMPLOYED GRADUATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR FATHER'S OCCUPATION 

The distribution of graduates in different employment sectors, pro- 
fessions, specializations, etc. is seen to vary according to the occu- 
pation of the father. From Table A. XVI(a), it is evident that the 
majority of the graduates (2 7.59 per cent) who are employed in the 
agricultural sector are the wards of the peasants. 18. 97 per cent of 
the graduates are the children of the civil servants and 13. 79 per cent 
come from the families of merchants. 

In the industrial sector, 19. 78 per cent of the employed gr'^'^uates 
surveyed are the children of peasants and the same proposition come 
from the families of civil servants; 17. 58 per cent are the wards of 
merchants. 

In the public utilities and health sector, however, the maximum 
percentage of graduates (28. 57 per cent) are the children of civil 
servants, while only 7. 14 per cent come from peasant families. 

Similar phenomena are observable in the distribution of graduates 
according to their profession^;. Among 13 natural scientists, 4 come 
from merchant families, 3 from families of civil servants and 2 from 
peasant families. The maximum number of engineers, 25 per cent 
come from the families of merchants, 15. 91 per cent from peasant 
families and 15. 91 per cent from both skilled workers and unskilled 
workers. 

The maximum number (26. 32 per cent) of the graduates who spe- 
cialized in 'natural sciences* come from merchant families, while 
21. 05 per cent come from peasant families and 21. 05 per cent are the 
children of civil servants. Among the engineers also the percentage 
of the wards of merchants is maximum (25. 57 per cent), 13. 95 per 
cent belong to peasant families, while 18.61 per cent come from the 
families of civil servants. 52. 94 per cent of the employed graduates; 
surveyed are the children of civil servants, 17. 65 per cent belong to 
the peasant families and 11. 77 per cent come from merchant families. 
37. 92 per cent of the graduates who specialized in agriculture come 
from peasant families. 

The above figures, however, depend not only upon the influence of 
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the father*s occupation on the choice of specialization, profession, etc. 
by the children, but they also reflect the heterogeneous composition 
of our sample where the graduates were chosen irrespective of their 
father^s occupation. In our sample, the percentage of the wards of 
peasants is the highest. In this connection, it is useful to note the 
distribution of graduates surveyed according to their father's occupation, 
as shown in Table 51. 



D. RANGE OF WAITING PERIOD FOR GRADUATES BETWEEN 
GRADUATION AND THE FIRST EMPLOYMENT 

The employed graduates were asked to indicate the period of time they 
had to wait between their graduation and their first appointment. The 
job situation was thus examined for different groups of students clas- 
sified according to their age-group, profession, sector, degrees, etc. 

It is seen that the maximum number of respondents belong to the 
age-group ranging from 25-30 years. The responses of the graduates 
of different age-groups thus correspond to the different years in the 
past. For example, the graduates 40 years or over must have started 
their jobs about 15 years ago. Table A. XVII in the Appendix shows 
how the employment situation evolved in the Sudan; 84. 85 per cent of 



Table 51. Distribution of graduates ar'.cording to father's occupation 



Father's occupation 


Number of 
graduates 


Percentage 


Peasant 


75 


22.39 


Nonad 


1 


0.30 


Merchant 


49 


14.63 


Unskilled worker 


25 


7.46 


Civil seivai»t 


71 


21.19 


Clerk 


5 


1.79 


Skilled worker 


38 


11.34 


Others — 


70 


20.90 


Sub-total 


335 


100.00 


Non-resDonse 


41 




Total 


376 
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the graduates whose ages are less than 25 years got their first appoint- 
ment within six months of their graduation and the remaining 15. 15 per 
cent within a year. None of them had to wait more than a year to get a 
job. As for the employed graduates aged between 25 and 30 years, 
74.63 per cent got their first appointment within less than six months 
after graduation and 17. 56 per cent had to wait a period of six months 
to a year. However, 17. 81 per cent had to wait more than a year to 
be employed. 

The situation seems to be better for graduates of the higher age- 
group. For the graduates whose ages range from 30 to 35 years, 84.42 
per cent got their first appointment within a period of I'-ss than six 
months after graduation and 12. 50 per cent had to wait more than six 
months but less than a year. 

The waiting period varies according to the profession of the graduates 
as well. For both medical personnel and agriculturists, 100 per cent 
got their first appointment within a period of less than six months after 
completion of their studies. As for the natural scientists, 92. 86 per 
cent got their first appointment within a period of less than six months, 
the rest (7. 14 psr cent) v/ere employed within- a period of more than 
six months but less than a year. 77. 22 per cent of the social scientists 
could find a job within six months after the completion of their studies, 
13. 92 per cent were appointed within a period of more than six months 
but less than a year and 8. 85 per cent had to wait more than a year to 
get a job after finishing their studies. 

A percentage of 86. 05 of the teachers found a job within six months, 
11.63 per cent had to wait more than six months but less than a year 
and only 2. 32 per cent had to wait more than a year to be employed. 

The employment situation for the lauyers seems to be worse. Only 
10 per cent were employed within a period less than six months after 
the completion of their studies, 60 per cent got their jobs within a 
period ranging from six months to a year and 30 per cent had to wait 
more than a year to find a situation. (The number of lawy.rrs in the 
sample is however only 11. The figure seems to be too small to 
represent the entire population but the exact situation observed in the 
country reveals the same. ) 

As for the engineers, 95. 75 per cent -.vere employed within six months 
after the completion of their studies and 4. 25 per cent were employed 
within a year. 

The waiting period varies for different employment sectors as well. 
92, 5 9 per cent of the graduates serving in the transport sector were 
employed within a period of less than si.x months after finishing their 
studies and the remaining 7.41 per cent got their first employment 
within a period ranging from six months to a year. The situation is 
Better in the agricultural sector; 96. 72 per cent bf the graduates 
working in the ^agricultural sector got their jobs within a period of less 
than six months after the completion of their studies and 1,64 per cent 
Within a period of more than six months but less than a year. The 
remaining 3 - 64 per cent had to wait more than a year. Jn the industrial 
sector, 84. 85 per cent of the graduates got their first appointment 
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within a period of less than six months, 13. 13 per cent within a period 
from six months to one year and 2. 02 per cent ha /, to wait more than a 
year. As for the educational sector, 75 per ctnt of :he graduates were 
appointed within a period of less than six months after the completion 
of their studies and the remaining 2 5 per cent had to wait six months 
to one year. The situation seems to be worst for the graduates working 
in the general administration sector; 62. 12 per cent were employed 
less than six months after the completion of their studies, 27. 2 7 per 
cent had to wait more than six months but loss than a year and 10. 61 
per cent had to wait more thr,n a year to get their first appointment. 
Details r.re ^ven in Table A. XVII in the Appendix. 

The range of waiting period is different for the graduates having 
different degrees and diplomas. The graduates having professional 
degrees seem to be most privileged so far as job opportunities are 
concerned. It is seen that 94. 03 per cent of the graduates having pro- 
fessional degrees were employed within a period less than six months 
after the completion of their studies and the remaining 5. 97 per cent 
were appointed within a period more than six months, but less than a 
year. Among the graduates who have obtained their diplomas ab(.at 
93. 15 per cent got their first appointment within a period ol liv^ss than 
six months, 4. 11 per cent within a period ranging from six months to 
one year and the remaining 2. 74 per cent had to wait more than a year. 
72. 73 per cent of graduates having M. A. , M. Sc. , M. Com. or Ph. D. 
degrees were employed within a period of less than six months and 
27.27 per cent within a period ranging from six months to one year, 
after the completion of their studies. 

As for the graduates having B. A. , B. So. or B. Com. degrees, 
72. 26 per cent had the opportunity of finding a job within a period of 
less than six months, 23. 87 per cent had to wait more than six months 
but less than a year and 3. 87 per cent had to wait more than a year 
nilc*-r the completion of their studies. 

The situation is worst in the case of graduates who have other certi- 
ficatest 31. 25 per cent had to wait more than a year to find a job, 
15. 63 per cent within a period ranging from 6 months to one year and 
only 53. 19, per cent within a period of less than six months. 

E. SPECIALIZATION -^PROFESSION MATRIX 

The basis for estimating training needs for meeting manpower demand 
is the specialization - profession (education - occupation) matrix. 

The distribution of graduates specializing in different branches 
according to the different professions has been found by analyzing the 
r '.^sponses of the questionnaires. Table A. XVIII in the Appendix gives 
the percentage distribution of graduates according to their profession 
an(.! specialization. The rows of the matrices correspond to the 
specialization and the columns correspond to the professions. Thus a 
figure aij (the matrix element in the i-th row and j-th column) refer5: 
to the number of graduates having i-th specialization and j-th profession. 
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It is seen that the diagonal elements are of much higher value than the 
non-diagonal elements (aij when i / j), which implies that most of the 
graduates have professions suitable for their specialization. 

Table A. XVIII also shows the graduates specializing in natural 
science, 63.64 per cent are working as natural scientists, 18. 18 per 
cent are engaged in teaching, 0. 08 per cent are serving as agriculturists 
and the remaining 4. 55 per cent are doing commercial business. Of 
the graduates specializing in ^engineering, 95. 75 per cent are engineers 
and 4. 26 per cent are teachers. The graduates specializing in law are 
practising law. Similarly all the graduates specializing in health are 
practising in their own field. 

The social science and humanities are not rigid specializations and 
graduates specializing in these subjects are seen to be distributed in 
different professions. For example, 50 per cent of the graduates who 
specialized in humanities and arts are engaged in humanistic profes- 
sions, 16. 25 per cent are social scientists, 17. 50 per cent are teachers, 
and 1. 25 per cent are working in business and management. 

About 92. 86 per cent of the graduates who specialized in education 
and have gone through the teachers' training course are teaching, 
3. 57 per cent are working as social scientists and 3. 57 per cent are 
engaged in humsmistic professions. 

As for the graduates who specialized in commerce and business, 
89. 5 8 per cent are engaged in business and management, and 6. 25 per 
cent are working as social scientists. 



F. REASONS FOR UNDERTAKING POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The employed graduates were ssked to give reasons for their under- 
taking higher education. The following reasons were given: 

(1) Need for a particular qualification. 

(2) Need for a higher education for career reasons. 

(3) Desire for more study for its own sake. 

(4) Desire to continue participating in student life. 

(5) Financial incentives offered by government or non-government 
agency. 

(6) Lack of employment oppoi'tunities for secondary school graduates. 

(7) Preference of urbsm life. 

The analysis of the responses (see Table A. XIX in the Appendix) 
received from the graduates reveal?? the following facts. 

The majority of graduates (32. 14 per cent) opine that they continued 
their studies after the completion of secondary education for acquiring 
a higher degree for career reasons. The need for a particular profes- 
sional qualification gave the incentive to 31. 71 per cent of the graduates 
for undertaking post-secondary education. 17. 02 per cent of the 
employed graduates undertook post-secondary education because of 
their desire for higher education for its own sake. The financial 
incentives offered by the government or non-government agency 
induced 10. 71 per cent of the graduates to continue their studies after 
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the completion of their secondary education. The lack of employment 
for secondary school graduates made 3.36 per cent of them continue 
their education beyond secondary level. Only 2. 94 per cent of the 
graduates undertook post-secondary education due to a preference for 
urban life. The opinions correspond very closely to those of the 
students mentioned before. 

The responses, however, vary according to the different sub-classes 
of the graduates. 

Thus, for engineers, teachers and lawyers, the most important 
reason for undertaking the post-secondary education is seen to be the 
need for a particular professional qualification. 39.65 per cent of the 
engineers, 39. 58 per cent of the teachers, 36. 36 per cent of the 
lawyers indicated that they continued their studies after the completion 
of secondary education to obtain a professional qualification. 

The need for a higher degree for career reasons is the most important 
reason for continuing higher education in the case of natural scientists, 
social scientists and agriculturists. Fifty per cent of the natural 
scientists, 34.21 per cent of the social scientists and 34.21 per cent of 
the agriculturists indicated that they undertook higher education for 
career reasons. A large number of graduates in the humanistic profes- 
sion (22. 81 per cent) indicated that they undertook hi^er education for 
its own sake. The financial incentives offered by the government and 
non- governmental agencies seem to be very important for the graduates 
in the health profession; 28. 12 per cent indicated that they continued ' 
their studies beyond secondary level for the above reason. 

The responses vary according to the specialization of the graduates 
as well. The graduates specializing in engineering, commerce^ edu- 
cation and law indicate that the need for a particular professional 
qualiiicaiion is the most important reason for their undertaking higher 
education. The, need for a higher degree for career reasons is the 
primary consideration in the case of the graduates specializing in 
naturcLl science, social science, humanities and arts, health and agri- 
culture. 19. 35 per cent of graduates specializing in natural science, 
16. 07 per cent of the graduates specializing in engineering, 18. 45 per 
cent of the graduates specializing in social science and 20.43 per cent 
of the graduates specializing in humanities and arts indicated that they 
continued higher education due to a desire for more study for its own 
sake. 

As for the graduates possessing post-graduate diplomas, profes- 
sional degrees, M.A. , M.Sc, M. Com. or Ph.D. degrees, the need 
for a particular professional qualification and the need for a higher 
degree for career reasons seem to be equally important. 

As for the graduates who had a job during their studies, the need for 
a professional qualification is the most important reason for continuing 
their studies beyond secondary level. 36. 30 per cent of the graduates 
who had a job while studying indicate that thoy undertook post -secondary 
education for a particular professional qualification, 34. 0 7 per cent 
undertook their post-secondary education for a higher degree for career 
reasons and 11. 11 per cent did so due to a desire for study for its own 
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sake. The financial incentives offered by government or non -government 
agencies encouraged 8. 89 per cent of the graduates to continue their 
education beyond secondary level and 5. 19 per cent carried out their 
higher studies for tho lack of employment opportunities for the secondary 
graduates. 

As for the graduates who did not have a job while studying, the need 
for a higher degree for career reasons is the most important incentive 
for carrying out higher education. 31. 19 per cent indicated that they 
undertook post -secondary education for a higher degree for career 
reasons, 29. 74 per cent did so for a particular professional qualifi- 
cation and 19. 83 per cent indicated that they continued their studies 
after their completion of secondary education for the desire for higher 
education for its own sake. The fi:iancial incentives offered by govern- 
ment or non-governmental agencies encouraged 11. 37 per cent to 
continue their studies after their secondary education. 

There is no significant variation in the responses between graduates 
who had a job while studying cmd those who did not. 



G. FACTORS CAUSING GRADUATES TO CHANGE FROM THEIR 
DESIRED SPECIALIZATION 

Not all the graduates could take up the specializations according to 
their desires. The students were asked about the reasons that caused 
them to shift from their desired specializations. Some reasons were 
given in the questionnaire. They are: 

- financial reasons. 

- family resistance. 

- subsequently received better information on career possibilities. 

- personal reasons. 

- unexpected family circumstances. 

- university admission regulations. 

It is seen that 38. 14 per cent of the graduates who had tn shift from 
their desired specialization did so because of the university admission 
regulation (this perhaps implies that these graduates, though they 
wanted to take up certain specialization, could not get admission 
because of the keen competition in getting admitted). (See Table A. XX 
in the Appendix, ) 

19. 53 per cent of the graduates who changed from their desired 
specialization indicated that they did so because of personal reasons, 
17.21 per cent shifted their interests after receiving better inform- 
ation on career possibilities, 15. 35 per cent could not study according 
to their desired specialization because of financial reasons, 5. 58 per 
cent gave family resistance as the reason and unexpected family 
circumstances prevented only 1.40 per cent from studying in accordance 
with their desired specialization. 

The relative importance of the factors causing the shifting of the 
desired specialization by the graduates is different in the case of those 
who had a job while studying and in the case of those who were jobless. 
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20. 89 per cent of the gr aduates who had a job while studying shifted 
their specialization from the desired one because of the university 
admission regulations, while the corresponding figure is 45. 95 per 
cent, in case of those who did not have any job while studying. 
Financial reasons prevented 20. 89 per cent of the graduates who were 
wor.king while studying and the corresponding figure being 12. 84 per 
cent in the case of graduates who did not have any job while studying. 
28. 35 per cent of the graduates*, who had a job while carrying out their 
studies shifted their interests lafter receiving better information on 
career possibilities, while only 12. 16 per cent of the graduates who 
did not have any kind of job during their studies, left their desired 
specialization after receiving better career information. 

The responses do not however significantly differ in the case of 
graduates who studied while having a job and those who had no job. 

The relative importance of the factors mentioned above is not the 
same for the graduates of all age-groups. As for the graduates having 
less than 25 years, 24 per cent of them changed their specialization 
from their desired one for financial reasons, 8 per cent for family 
reasons, 14 per cent for personal reasons, 10 per cent after receiving 
better career information, while 44 per cent were compelled to shift 
from their desired specialization because of the university admission 
regulations. 

H. REASONS CAUSING GRADUATES TO CHANGE JOBS 

Some graduates (81 among the respondents) changed their jobs during 
1967 and 1972. The graduates were asked to give their reasons, if 
any, for changing jobs. The following reasons were given in the 
questionnaire and the students were asked to indicate their own among 
these: 

- Better service conditions. 

- Better future. 

- Better use of training. 

- Suitability to personal aptitudes. 

- Loss of job. 

- Former job was temporary. 

- Social reasons. 

- Others. 

The analysis of the responses of the graduates (Table A. XXI in the 
Appendix) gives the following results. The maximum number of gra- 
duates who changed their jobs did so for better future prospects (the 
total score is 43). The factor of next highest importance is the better 
service conditions, the corresponding score being 24. The other 
important factors that encouraged graduates to change their jobs are 
the opportunity for better use of training (score 19) and the suitability 
of the present job to their personal aptitudes (score 14). The other 
reasons listed above seem not to have any significant importance. 

The change of jobs seems to be rare in the cases of graduates having 
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post-graduate diplomas, M.A., M.Sc, M. Com. or Ph. D. degrees, or 
professional degrees such as B. Ed., B. L. , B.Sc. (agriculture) and 
B. Vet. Sc. In the case of graduates with B. A. , B. Sc. or B. Com. , the 
change of jobs is maximum. 41. 94 per cent changed their jobs because 
the present job offers a better future; 24. 19 per cent to obtain better 
service conditions, 17* 74 per cent for better use of their training and 
only 8 per cent to suit their personal aptitudes. 

The relative importance of the factors causing the change of jobs is 
different in the cases of graduates who had a job and those who did not 
have a job while studying. As for the graduates who were working while 
studying, 41. 07 per cent changed their jobs for better future prospects, 
16. 07 per cent to have better service conditions, ' 16. 07 per cent because 
their present situation suits their personal aptitudes better and 10. 72 
per cent to be able to use their training better. 

As for the graduates who did not have any job during their studies, 
36. 36 per cent of them changed their jobs for better future, 2 7. 2 7 per 
cent for better service conditions, 23.64 per cent for better use of 
their training and 9. 09 per cent because the present job provides them 
with the kind of work that suits their personal aptitudes. 



I. SOURCES OF FINANCING POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In order to know the contributions of the different probable sources of 
financing the post -secondary education of the employed graduates, they 
were asked to indicate which of the following sources were relevant to 
their own cases: 

Privately through employment. 

- Government sources. 

- Private sources other than family. 

- Privately by family. 

- Financed by other sources. 

The government sources are seen to be the Trttc^st important. About 
44.33 per cent of the employed graduates indicated that their post- 
secondary education was financed by government sources. The next 
in .order of importance are the family sources. 35. 05 per cent of the 
graduates m^t th'eir no st -secondary educational expenses through the 
financial aid they received from their family and 12. 89 per cent linanced 
their education through their o\vn employment. The contribution of 
other sources iisted above is insignificant. (Sea Table A. XXII in the 
Appendix. ) 

However, the situation is different in the cases of graduates who had 
a job during their studies and those who did not. 34. 31 per cent of 
the graduates having a job during their studies indicated that they 
themselves financed their education through employment, 39. 22 per 
cent met their educational expenses through government sources, while 
22. 55 per cent received financial support from their families to meet 
the expenses of their post -secondary education. In the cases of gra- 
duates who did not have any jobs, their responses regarding the source 
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of financing their post-secondary education are considerably different. 
Most of them (46. 15 per cent) received government aid to meet their 
educational expenses, and 39. 51 per cent indicated that their education 
was financed by their families. The responses do not differ much in 
the cases of graduates having different degrees and diplomas. 

J. OPINION OF THE GRADUATES REGARDING THE RELEVANCE 
OF THE. EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

Among the 376 employed graduates, 199 (52. 93 per cent) consider the 
educational system as relevant to the needs of their jobs and the 
society, 129 graduates (34. 31 per cent) think it to be fairly relevant, 
while 19 graduates (5.05 per cent) opine that the educational system is 
irrelevant to the needs of the society and their jobs. Twenty-nine 
graduates (7. 71 per cent) however did not express any opinion. 

The oninions differ in the cases of graduates serving in different 
employn ?nt sectors. For example, in the case of graduates serving 
the agricultural sector - 72. 13 per cent consider the educational 
system as relevant, 18. 03 per cent as fairly relevant and none of them 
think of it as irrelevant. 9. 84 per cent of the graduates of this sector, 
however, did not express any opinion. In the cases of graduates in the 
industrial sector, 50. 99 per cent think that the educational system is 
relevant, 36. 27 per cent as fairly relevant, 3. 70 per cent as irrelevant 
to the needs of their jobs and the society, and 8. 82 per cent did not 
express any opinion. 

Of the graduates employed in the transport sector, 74. 08 per cent 
think that the educational system is relevant to the needs of their jobs 
and the society, 18. 52 per cent think that it is fairly relevant and only 
3. 70 per cent consider it to be irrelevant. 

The graduates in the educational sector seem to be least satisfied 
with the educational system, 41. 76 per cent of the graduates serving 
in the educational sector consider that the educational system is 
relevant to the needs of their jobs and the society, 36. 26 per cent 
consider it to be fairly relevant, while 11 per cent as irrelevant. 
Details are given in Table A. XXIII in the Appendix. 

In the cases of graduates serving in the general administration 
sector, only about 3 per cent of them consider that the educational 
system is irrelevant to the needs of their jobs and the society, 38. 81 
per cent think it to be relevajit and 53. 72 per cent consider it to be 
fairly relevant. 

The opinions of the graduates differ according to the age-group as 
well. It is seen that the graduates of the lower age-group are less 
satisfied with the educational system. The graduates less than 25 
years represent 8. 07 per cent, 6. 70 per cent between 25 and 30 years 
and 2. 08 per cent from 30 to 35 years consider that the educational 
system is irrelevant to the needs of their jobs and the society. 
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K. POSSIBLE MEANS OF CO-OPERATION FROM GRADUATES 

TOWARDS IMPROVING THEIR POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The employed graduates were asked whether they are willing or not 
to co^'Operate in improving the performance of the post-secondary 
educational institutes. 98, 50 per cent of the graduates expressed 
their willingness to do the same. Three possible means of co-operation 
were suggested to the graduates. They are: 

- As a member of an advisory group. 

- Filling in questionnaires. 

- Attending some of the meetings. 

All the above factors got almost equal scores: 178 graduates were 
willing to offer their co-operation towards improving the educational 
institutes through filling in of questionnaires, 161 graduates were in 
favour of attending some meetings through which they may express 
their opinions and suggestions for improving the performance of the 
educational in.stitutes and 156 graduates wanted to advance their 
co-operative efforts by becoming members of an advisory group. 



3. THE EMPLOYERS - THE HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 

The relationship between the employers and the higher education 
system was analyzed, keeping in view the characteristics of the 
sample, with respect to the different aspects of the recruitment 
mechanism, possible assistance to the higher education system and 
provision for on-the-job training. This is discussed below. 

A. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE OF EMPLOYERS 
CHOSEN 

(i) Type of control 

The employers surveyed were chosen from different sectors - private, 
government and semi-government. Among the 51 employers under 
survey, 35 (68.63 per cent) are government concerns, 9 (17.65 per 
cent) are semi-government concerns and 5 (9. 80 per cent) are private 
enterprises. Two employers, however, did not specify the type of 
control of their firms. Thus, according to the type of control, the 
employers may be divided as follows: 



Type of control No. of firms %_ 

Government control 35 68. 63 

Semi-government control 9 17.65 

Private control 5 9. 80 

Control unknown 2 3, 92 



51 100.00 
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(ii) Size of the firms 

The size or the number of employees also varies significantly from 
firm to firm. Some firms have more than 1, 000 employees £uid some 
others have less than 100 employees. The analysis of the data reveals 
the following facts: 

No. of employees No. of firms % 

Above 1, 000 8 15. 69 

Above 100 but less than 1, 000 12 23.53 

Below 100 21 41. 18 

Unknown 10 19.61 

It is seen from the above o^ta that 41. 18 per cent of the firms have a 
number of employees below 100. Only 15. 69 per cent of the firms 
have more than 1, 000 employees, about 23. 53 per cent of the firms 
have employees ranging from 100 to 1, 000 and 19. 61 per cent of the 
employers did not specify the number of employees working in their 
firms. 



(iii) Date of establishment 

i he survey includes both old and new firms. Out of ^\ firms, 9 
(17. 65 per cent) firms were established on or before 1955, 24 (4 7. 06 
per cent) firms were established during the period from 1956 to 1969, 
9 (17;65 per cent) were established after 1969 and 9 (17.65 per cent) 
employers, however, did not mention the date of establishment which 
therefore remains unknow lor these concerns. According to the date 
of establishment, the spectrum of the sample ir. xs follows: 

Date of establishment No. of employers % 

Up to 1955 9 17. 65 

1956 to 1969 24 47. 05 

After 1969 9 17. 65 

Unknown 9 17.65 



B. MECHANISM TO DECIDE ON WHAT KIND OF GRADUATES THE 
EMPLOYERS NEED 

The employers were ashed whether they have a mechanism which may 
enable them to decide as to which type of graduates they require. 
Twenty-five employers (49. 02 per cent) under survey indicated that 
there exists such a mechanism in their concerns. Fifte«*n of them 
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(29.41 per cent) indicated that they did not have such a mechanism. 
Eleven of the employers (21.57 per cent) did not give any response 
regarding this. The data obtained may be tabulated as follows: 



Mechanism to choose right 



graduates 


No. of employers 




Exists 


25 


49. 02 


Does not exist 


15 


29.41 


No response 


U 


21. 57 




51 


100.00 



C, THE DIFFERENT MEDIA OF RECRUITMENT 

The employers were asked to '.ndicate the relative importance of the 
following media in the recruitment of their personnel: 

- Institutional authorities. 

- Newspaper advertisement. 

* Personal contact with the employees. 

- Labour department. 

- Friends and relatives ol the employees. 

- Others. 

The analysis of the responses given by the employers reveals that the 
most important medium of recruitment is the 'Labour department*. 
The eniployers, however^ indicated more ihhn one medium of recruit- 
ment. The total scores received by all rr^edia collectively is 78. Out 
of these 78, the score received by the */ ubouir department* is 28 
(35. 90 per cent). The 'institutional authorities* as the medium of 
recruitment gets the next highest score {Z^. 92 per cent). Newspapers 
2re also an important medium of iiivitinf- -ipplications fcom the interested 
ca ndidates who are subsequ^.^ntly assessed by different criteria of 
recruitment. The score received by "newrjpcper advertisements' as 
Uie recruitment medium is 20.51 per cent. 

Personal contact with employees and, with their friends :>jid relatives 
is not very important for the employers to reCi'uit their employees. 

D. DIFFICULTIES IN DEVELOPING A GOOD RECRUr/MENT 
MECHANISM 

There are sevf.ral difficulties that the em*:?lovers usually face in 
recruiting suitable people for the jobs available. Some probable 
difficulties were listed in the questionnaire and the employers were- 
asked to indicate the irnpcrtance of th ese according to their opinions, 
AS follows: 

1. Lack of cohers^nc- hptu-ccn ihc educational institution and employers^ 
needr5. 
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2. Divergence betw»L'i*n the training graduates actually have and what 
tliey are supposed to have. 

3. Better performance in Cdu t:;u:c lif«; does not ensure better job 
performance. 

4. Type of job is *ro coiriiplex to al^ow for precise specification of 
eoacatxoiial d.-^-Tree i:e?jded. 

5. Type of tralnirt; at thv^ educational in,stitute is not sufficient for 
the skill poeded. 

6. C:h.°r duficulties. 

The n»ost Important difficulty choosing the proper employees is the 
divergence between the t .^aiaMg ihc employees undergo and what they 
are expected to have in viev of the degrees and diplomas obtained and 
the training courses they took. 'u.ATe of the employers ind .cate more 
than one difficulty. In other words there are some multiple r espon.se s 
to the question regarding th^i difficulties of good recruitment. The 
total score of all the fact or. s i.s Out of 84, 23 occur to the above 
factor. This metvns thi^t 45. 1 per cent of the employers ar€ disappointed 
by the divergence between the actual capability of the empj: .;. ;:*es and 
what the people of their level of education and training should have. 

Besides, the employer.^; are also deceived by choosing candidates 
according to their academic performance. They indicate tha.' there is 
a lack of correspondence between the academic performance anu the 
job performance of the graduates. Many employers indicate that the 
better performance in academic life does not necessarily ensure a 
better job performance. 37. 25 per cent of the employers think that 
there is a very high correspondence between the educational background 
anr^ the job performance, 50. 98 per cent think that there is only a 
moderate correspondence between these two aspects of the graduates 
and 5. 88 per cent of the employers however think that there is no 
correspondence between the job performance and the educational 
background. 

29. 41 per cent of the employers think that one of the difficulties for 
selecting the candidates seeking jobs is that the type of training at the 
educational institutes is not sufficient for the skills needed for the job. 
11. 76 per cent of the employers indicated that the type of job is too 
complex to allow for the precise specification of the degree needed. 



E. THE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT CRITERIA FOR 
RECRUITMENT 

In order to assess the relative importance of the different types of 
criteria of recruitment followed by the employers, they were asked to 
indicate the degree of importance of the following aspects in their own 
recruitment: 

- academic record. 

- aptitude test. 

- interview. 

- past experience in similar job. 
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- letter of recomjiiendation. 

- physical appearance. 

- others. 

The most important criterion of recruitment seems to be the academic 
performance of tlie candidates seeking jobs. As for the overall sample, 
it is seen that 74. 51 per cent of the employers consider that the aca- 
demic record is very important as the basis of recruitment of employees, 
15. 69 per cent consider it important, though not very important, 1. 96 
per cent as unimportant and 7. 84 per cent of the employers did ny-' give 
any response in this respect. 

Interview is also an important basis for assessing the candid?r».s, 
50.98 per cent of the employers stress the fact that 'interview' is very 
important regarding the selection of candidates and 37. 25 per cent 
consider it to be important. 

Aptitude tests and past experience are also important aspects of 
consideration for the selection of employees. 27. 45 per cent of the 
employers emphasize that the aptitude test is a very important criterion 
of selection, 2 7.45 per cent consider it important and 11, 76 per cent 
consider it unimportant. It is to be noted that all the employers do not 
have separate 'aptitude test' mechanisms for evaluating the knowledge 
and qualities of the graduates. Thus 33, 33 per cent of the employers 
did not give any response in this respect, probably considering this 
aspect of judging the graduates as irrelevant to their way of recruit- 
ment. 

Past experience is a very importsLnt criterion for 33. 33 per cent of 
the employer.*?, 39.22 per cent of the employers indicated that this is 
an important consideration for the selection of candidates, 9. 80 per 
cent think it to be unimportant and 17. 65 per cent did not respond. 

The letter of recommendation seems, to be the least important 
criterion of recruitment. About 50. 98 per cent of the employers 
indicated that the letter of recommendation is unimportant in the 
selection of employees. Only 3. 92 per cent think that it is very 
important, 15.69 per cent think that it is important, though not very 
important and 29.41 ;^v:r cent did not respond. 

Physical appearr^ .c^ is also moderately important in recruitment, 
31. 37 per cent of the employers .^^tressed its importance, 15.69 per 
cent consider it as very importf.i;* and 29.41 ^.-er cent as unimportant. 

The relative imporcance of the u-bove criteria varies slightly with 
the different sub-clusses of the employers. The details of the analysis 
are given in Table A* XXIV in the Appei-dix. 



F. OPINION OF THE EMPLOYERS AS TO WHETHER THEY WOULD 
LIKE TO SEE THE INSTITUTES OF HIGHER EDUCATION MORE 
CONCERNED ABOUT EMPLOYERS' NEEDS IN DIFFERENT 
ASPECTS OF TRAINING THEIR STUDENTS 

The employers were asked whether they would like to see the higher 
educational institutes more concerned with the needs of the labour 
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market in: (i) formulating Ihfjjr curriculum; (ii/ choosing the method 
of instruction; and (iii) general development of training programme. 

66. 67 per cent of the employers would like the higher educational 
instUutes; lo take into consideration the employers* needs while formu- 
lating the curriculum, 45. 10 per cent wc;uld like- to see the higher edu- 
catiot^al mstitutijs chcose their method of instruction according to the 
neecV\, of the employers and 64. 71 per cent would like the institutes 
of higher education to develop some general training programme to 
produce graduates to th^c needs of -he employers. Details are shown 
m Table 52. 



G. NATURE OF CO-OPERATION EMFLOYL^KS ARE PREPARED TO 
OFFER TO THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF COURSES NEEDED FOR THE LABOUR MARKET 

The employers were asked whether they are willing to co-operate with 
the educational institutions in the development of some training courses 
in the following ways: (i) as a member of the curriculum committee; 
(ii) as a participant in the teaching programme; (iii) in filling in ques- 
tionnaires from time to time; (iv) in evaluating the training programme; 
and (v) by sending their staff for such courses. 

Forty-three per cent of the employers want to co-operate with the 
educational institutions by being members of their curriculum com- 
mittee and about 41 per cent are willing to extend their co-operation 
by participating in the teaching programme. 

54. 90 per cent of the employers are willing to co-operate with the 
institutes of higher education by filling in questionnaires from time to 
time. Forty-five per cent are willing to help the educational institutes 
in evaluating the training programme. 76.4 7 per cent are ready to send 
their staff to such cours'.^s if organised in the educational institutes. 
Details are shown in Table 53. 

Table 52. Areas in v^idi institutions should be nore concerned 



No 

Yes No opinion 



No. % No. % No. % 



Overfall 

Fonnolating their curriculum 34 66.67 6 11.77 11 21.S6 

Choosing the method of 

instruction 23 U5 .10 5 9 .80 23 U5 , 10 

General development of 

tr>aining prograime 33 6U.71 3 5.88 15 29. Ul 
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H. OPINION AS TO WnETiliilR THE EMPLOYERS ARE PREPARED 
TO ASSIST THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTES 

The employers were asked to give their opinion as to whether they are 
prepared to assist the higher educational, institutions in: 

- developing their curriculum. 

- suggesting methods of instruction. 

- evaluating their training programme. 

- developing research projects related to their firms. 
Employers who are prepared to help the higher educational institutes 
in developing their curriculum represent 51 per cent; about 39 per cent 
are ready to assist the educational institutes by suggesting methods of 
instruction and 64. 70 per cent are prepared to help the educational 
institutes by developing research projects relating to their firms. 
Details are sho\Mi in Table 54. 



I. OPINION OF THE EMPLOYERS AS REGARDS THEIR INTEREST 
IN HAVING SPECIAL COURSES FOR INDUSTRY/BUSINESS, ETC. 
AT HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

The general cour.ses run by the educational institutes c-iinnot cater 
for the varied needs of the labour market. Nevertheless, they may 
start some special courses with a view to meeting the needs of 
industry /business, etc. of the country. Employers were asked 
whether they wanted the institutions of higher education to start such 
courses. The analysis of the responses reveal the following facts: 
about 55 per cent of the employers are willing to see higher educa- 
tional institutes run such special courses; about 29 per cent are, 
however, not interested in such speci courses and the remaining 
16 per cent did not express any opinion. 

J. TRAINING FACILITIES IN DIFFERENT CONCERNS 

58. 82 per cent of the concerns have training facilities for their 
personnel. The government firms have the maximum training 
facilities. 65. 71 ptir cent of government-controlled establishments 
have training facilities for their personnel. 

Most of them send their employees for training in order to meet 
special requirements of the firm. Upgrading the general standard of 
personnel is another reason for sending them for training. 

Only 33 per cent of the semi-governmental concerns have training 
programmes for their employees. The situation is better in private 
concerns, 60 per cent of the privately-controlled firms have training 
facilities for their employees. 

17i 
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Table 53. Nature of the pros pective c o-operatio n o f the emolovers 

w ith t he ins titutions of, ftj^,*^,^, education in the developrent 
of courses for their '^reonnel ' 



No 

No opinion 
% No. % 



Over-all 



As a member of curriculum 



conrriittee 


22 


43.13 
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17.65 


20 


39.21 


As participant in the 














teaching pr>o^rajiine 


21 


41.18 


7 


13.23 


23 


45.09 


In filling out question- 














naires from time to time 


28 


54.90 
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11.77 


17 


33.33 


In evaluating, the traininp; 














pro^armve 


23 


45.10 


3 


5.88 


25 


49.02 


By sending their staff for 














such courses 


39 


76.47 


3 


5.88 


9 


17.65 



Yes 

No. % No. 



Table 54 . Opinio n wit h ^jespect^ 'tp.J:'r:?'^^'.®Jl..'5^f, emplo yers are prepared 
to assist hi^er education institutions 



No 

Yes No opinion 



No. % No. % No. 



Over-all 

Developing their curriculum 26 50.98 8 15.69 17 33. j3 

Suggesting methods of 

instruction 20 39.22 10 19.61 21 41.18 

Evaluating their training 

Drograinnes 26 50.98 8 15.69 17 33.33 

Developing research projects 

relating to Winsitution 33 64.70 9 15.69 10~ 19.61 
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Those who have no training facilities for their i^taff were asked v/hether 
they would like to have training facilities for them. More than 77 per 
cent are willing to have such training facilities for their employees. 

Most of the staff who undergo training are away from their respective 
firms and this represents about 4 7 per cent. 

K. OPINION ABOUT ^SANDWICH* STUDL. TS AND COURSES 

The employers were asked whether: (i) they accept college-based 
'sandwich' students, (ii) they have 'sandwich' students in their organi- 
sation, and (iii) they have Industrial projects for students. 

20. 70 per cent of th«:: concerns accept the college-based 'sandwich' 
students, but 39. 65 per cent do not accept such students in their firms. 
However, 39. 50 per cent indicated that they may accept such students 
in the future (see Table 55). 

As for the availability of industrial projects for the students, only 
three government firms answered in the affirmative. 



4. IMPUCATIONS FOR PLANNING 

It. may be observed in the above analysis that the most important 
factor determining demand for higher education is the need for a formal 
degree for career reasons. The same opinicjp is expressed by the 
students and the graduates. Career prospects, as they prevail today 
in the Sudan, are less in the field of agriculture and therefore causing 
less popularity in this field. Although career prospects are less in 
the humanities and art -based fields, more students eventually get 



Table 55. Opinion of the employers regarding sandwich courses 







Yes 




No 




May have 
in future 


No 
opinion 




No. 


% 


No. 
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No. 


' % 


No. 


Over-aU 
















Do ynu accept college- 
boused sandv;ich students? 


12 


20.70 


23 


39. 65 


23 


39.50 


9 


Do you have sandwich 
students in your 
organization? 


12 


22.64 


27 


50.94 


14 


26,42 


10 


Do you have any indus- 
trial projects for 
students? 


3 


5.66 


34 


64. 15 


16 


30. 19 


9 
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themselves admitted to these fields because of lack of places and hard 
competition in the more popular fields. The private rate of return 
(even when discounted for the waiting period to find employment) with 
a higher degree in less popular fields, is higher than -not having a 
formal higher degree. ^ To orient the students towards fields of study 
which are more needed for the development of the economy, the career 
prospects, i.e. salary structure, recruitment and promotion practices, 
etc. , have to be oriented towards such needs. 

Career guidance facilities which do not exist to a satisfactory degree 
for most of the students at the secondary level at present, have to be 
extended to keep the students informed of career prospects. 

It should also be noted that for female students career prospects do 
not count so much. They study for their own sake. This is also 
supported by the fact that female participation in employment is very 
little. Traditional customs and beliefs which stood in the way of 
women's participation in the development of the country in the past 
cannot be removed so easily. Vigorous attempts have to be made 
through vocational counselling to urge them to participate in leading 
the country to achieve its development ^r.^als. It may also be necessary 
to provide special incentives for them to participate in higher education 
and employment. A quota system for girls could be introduced for each 
institution of higher education. Staff rules for female employees could 
be modified to encourage 'them to accept productive employment. 

So far as the adequacy of the secondary school curriculum is 
concerned, a substantial proportion of students are disappointed. This 
leaves room for a lot of improvement in the content and curriculum at 
the higher seconidary level. Actual e.xperience shows that the standard 
of teaching of science and mathematics at the higher secondary level is 
far below satisfaction. Lack of trained teachers also constitutes part 
of this dissatisfaction. The admission policy formulated in an earlier 
chapter could help reduce this problem if properly implemented. 

Most students prefer to have practical job experience during their 
studies. The employers are also ready to assist the institutions of 
higher education in developing 'sandwich' courses. Such experience 
gives better knowledge of work and prospective employment, and could 
reduce many of the difficulties faced by the fresh graduates in their 
jobs. This would also enable the employers to acquaint themselves with 
the potential employees. This sort of practical work in the field could 
easily be organised in the Sudan for all kinds of specialization, including 
humanities and arts. This would also help the teachers to do their jobs 
more satisfactorily for themselves, the students and the employers. 

As regards sources of information in respect of employment, the 
graduates and the employers differ on the role of personal contact; the 
former emphasizing this role and the latter understating it. The labour 
department is considered the most important source for both of them. 
This leads us to suggest that a strong organisational mechanism for the 



1. Gariballa, M.H., The economics of higher education in the Sudan, 
unpublished M. Sc. (Econ. ) thesis, Khartoum, 1970. 
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placement of graduates is necessary. This would involve not only 
looking for jobs for the graduates, but helping the employers to describe 
the jobs correctly and identifying graduates suitable for different jobs, 
and developing suitable criteria for recruitment. In all these areas 
the rrnployers face a great deal of difficulty. Although they feel that 
the correlation between academic performance of a graduate and his 
performance on the job is minor, they still assign academic record 
the highest importance iii recruiting graduate-.^. Absence of suitable 
criteria for recruitment obliges them to follow the only objective way^ 
i. e, to look at th'e academic record. 

Job opportunities should be created in the rural areas, according to 
regional needs. The majority of students are willing to work in the 
rural areas provided their skills are properly utilized and they are 
compensated for the somewhat harder life. 

Finally, it is observed that much better performance can be 
achieved both in the higher education sector and in the labour market 
through better interaction between the institution authorities, the 
employers, the gr/iv'jates and the students. 
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The purpose of this study has not only been diagnostic but prescriptive 
in the sense that measures to remedy the existing inconsistencies have 
been suggested. Alternative strategies for admission policy relevant 
to the employment possibilities of the graduates of the higher education 
system in the Sudan have been formulated. These strategies are only 
suggestive and not definitive, since nothing is certain about the future. 
The alternatives have been formulated in view of the uhcertainties about 
future manpower needs and the absence of a national nianpower plan. 
Higher education should be planned on the basis of Uie em ploy ability of 
graduates. This calls for an efifective manpower element in future 
national planning. Expansion of the intake to higher education is to be 
undertaken by quota according to detailed projections of need which are 
continually monitored and updated. 

We have analysed the factors that determine the students* choice of 
an educational career. In order to m£ike any manpower plan successful 
these factors cannot be ignored. In the orientation of students towards 
the fields of specialization, the importance of career guidance can hardly 
be over-emphasized «- especially in the Sudan where most students 
choose their specialization by themselve ^nd where very few students 
receive any worthwhile career infor'hiation. The reward system in 
respect of salary and career prospects for arsiHuates of technical and 
higher education is to be substantially revised in line with the labour 
market forces of demand and supply, so that the flow of students is 
influenced by the economic need. 

In any development process, regional disparities and disparities 
among social classes should be considered as tondesirable factors. The 
admission policy of the higher education system should be geared to a 
balanced distribution among different social and regional groups even if it 
slows down the needs of development. Otherwise too few people will be 
enjoying too much benefit at the cost of too many, and in the long run 
disastrous discontent will be the result. 

How can we implement such a strategy? The present study attempts 
to develop a methodology by which inconsistencies can be identified and 
controlled. But can this methodology be applied? No strategy exists 
in a vacuum; shared aims, rational preparation and willpower are 
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essential to implement any educational policy which has a tangible shape, 
existing at several levels and adjusted to fit the peculiar circumstances 
and responsibilities of each level and place. Strategies and goals vary 
from individual to individual, region to region, and from institution to 
institution. But if they are to be mutually reinforcing, they must have 
a common approach to diagnostic acts, must be founded in a broad 
consensus which would cover diverse interests, and enjoy the loyalty 
of the leaders of different groups. There are two indispensable 
features which any higher educational policy must have: firstly, it 
should focus on the relationship of factors and seek improved interaction 
between the authorities of higher education institutions and those 
directly affected by their action. This needs a systems approach which 
facilitates continuous monitoring, feedback and control of the imple- 
mentation of the policy, The second feature is to look for new ideae 
and methods to solve emerging problemB, not on a piecemeal basis 
but on an overall basis. If there is to be a major effort in implementing 
such an educational strategy in the Sudan, the following steps should 
be taken. 



A, THE MANPOWER PLANNING UNIT 

This unit of the Department of Labour should analyse the, needs of the 
different sectors of the economy in quantitative terms, establish the 
quota by different specializations for a future target date, and monitor 
any quantitative mismatch, and then communicate this to the National 
Council for Higher Education, This unit should also be entrusted to 
assist employers with tools for job description and criteria for recruit- 
ment best suitable for their work; ways and means to encourage gra- 
duates to accept jobs in outlying areas have to be found. The impli- 
cations on staff rules for participation in employment of different 
social classes have to be analysed and implemented. Ways to promote 
job opportunities in outlying regions have also to be identified, 

B. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH UNIT 

This will have as objectives the assessment of the qualitative mismatch 
of the higher education system by means of periodical surveys in 
conjunction with the manpower planning unit and the communication of 
the results to the different institutions. This unit will also analyse 
the cost efficiency of diffen^nt institutions and recommend measures 
to reduce cost without impairing the efficiency of the system. Despite its. 
long-term potential, the Sudan is still a poor country and resources 
are scarce. Expansion in higher education has to be geared to 
manpower needs. 

Another task of this unit will be to study the regional projects for — 

development in collaboration with various ministries and the Planning 
Commission, Programmes for training to supply the needs of such 
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projects have to be developed by this unit. Regional disparities and 
their causes are also to be analysed and ways of minimizing them 
: should be suggested to the different ministries. Disparities in the 
distribution of higher education among the different social classes 
and the causes are also to be identified and remedies should be suggested. 

This unit, which should be part of the National Council for Higher 
Education, will transmit to different institutions the quotas for admis- 
sion to different specializations. 

Analysis of internal efficiency with the analysis of repetition, drop- 
out and failure should be carried out by this unit and possible means 
of reducing wastage should be suggested. 

Brochures giving the career prospects of different fields of studies 
should be brought out each year and circulated to secondary school 
students. 

The relevance of the scholarship should be analysed, keeping in 
view the skills needed urgently for the country. The relevance of the 
boarding system should also be analysed for each institution and for 
different types of students. 

Areas in which training facilities are lacking in the country but 
which are necessary for its development have to be identified. The 
relevance of the training offered by the institutions of higher education 
should be assessed from time to time through surveys and the results 
transmitted to the institutions for adjustment. The relevance of 
training abroad also has to be examined for different specialities. 

The scientific and technical potential of the country should be 
up-dated every year in collaboration with the Manpower Planning Unit, 

In the long run, a system could be developed in which all the 
graduates of the institutions of higher education could be followed up 
during their occupational career to identify the factors responsible for 
a particular career profile. The Scientific and Technical Potential 
Survey results could be taken as a starting point for such follow-up, 

C. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE IN EACH 
INSTITUTION 

Each institution should have a committee to assist the Manpower 
Planning Unit of the Department of Labour in finding employment for the 
graduates. This unit would be the link between the institution and the 
National Council for Higher Education in respect of the activities 
related to the Labour market. This will also organize practical job 
experience for students during vacation or during the regular course 
of study as a part of the training programme to provide the students 
with better knowledge about prospective employment. Regular contact 
will be estabUshed between institu^ 
committee . 
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D. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EDUCATION- EM F^-^'^^ENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 

The proposed units are the basic components of education - employ- 
nient information system, where each unit woul^^ supply ixiformation 
to the institutional research unit which in turn would analyse the con- 
sequences of different str ategies or assess the performance of a parti- 
cular component in the higher education system to be used to control 
the operation of the higher education £:>stem to achieve desired targets. 
The needs of the labour market in both quantitative and qualitative 
terms, the results of the periodical assessment of the operation of the 
higher education sector and the labour market through attitude surveys 
will be the basic tools for continuous monitoring adjustment of the 
higher education system. 

Finally, aU this information could be computerized to avoid complex- 
ity of the work and ensure the rapi<^ity of the rin^i-y^is. This analysis 

would be the basis for planning the development o^ higher education in 
the Sudan a system of higher eSucation which wi^i be oriented towards 
^the needs of the society, distributed equally among different regions 
and social classes - a system flexible enough to c ater for emerging 
needs. 



E. THE ROLE OF NON-FORMAL EDUCATION MEET EMERGING 
NEEDS 

Sudan's present socio-economic state causes deep concern among the 
Sudanese for orienting higher education to economic development. With 
the internal problems mostly under control and external aid flowing in, 
the economy of the Sudan would need skills of varied types in large 
numbers and probably very suddenl} The formal education system may 
not be able to adapt rapidly enough to these changing needs. This draws 
attention to the importance of the non-forma?, education system parallel 
to the formal education system in the contribution to economic develop- 
ment. The Sudan is however not inexperienced in this field. The Sudan 
Gezira Board has already a well-established non-formal system of 
training for its employees. Such training programmes have to be 
extended to the economic activities where they are needed. The formal 
education system will have to cooperate >vith and be prepared to contribute 
to and receive assistance from these units. A better coordination of the 
formal and non-formal educational units >viu make the system of higher 
education in the Sudan more successful in achieving its goals. 



F. LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

Although we expect that the present study be useful in formulating 
policies for the development of hig^^er education in the Sudon, the 
limitations of the study should be nottci. When the study was started, 
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the data bar^o for both ec]!i<.'nuoii and em^.'oyment in the Sudan was poor. 
There was t\o manp'uvyt?r .^jurvey for use in forecasting the needs of the 
economy for highly qualifii^jd manpower. Actual manpower forecasting 
does not play my role in the study. We based our estimates of needs 
on intelliger.t guesse>; irc::^ different sources of information mentioned 
in the text. This is why we are particularly anxious to stress that the 
strategies which have oeen developed are only suggestive and need 
continuous monitoring. The findings of the attitude surveys of the 
students, graduates anr^ employers are also to be used with caution 
and with reservation, as is the case '*< any sample survey of 

social behaviour. _ „ ^ 

Limitations of the sur have already been discussed in the 

section on reliability an of the data (see Chapter I). 
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Tabic A.I. Scares of different reasons for oontbiiiig in hij^er tducation 
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Table A.L (cont'd) 
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5.56 


30.56 


13.89 


5,55 


100.0 


Others ' 


13 


6 


i • 


8 


7 


10 


48 




: 27.08 


12.50 


8.33 


16.67 


14.58 


20.84 


100,0 



ERIC 



d 



ERIC 



" By province 



Did not know 

«y rat toadvise Um 
sans- sats- diirotta Bid not jet advice on 
factoiv fjcfory any better anyadtice carar 



Hon* 

response Total 



i'kthera 


35 

1 3U1 


22 
20,18 


5 

iJ 


24 
22.02 


14 

12.84 


9 

8.26 


109 

100.0 


'hmli 

. .4 > 
f 


) 

: 20.00 


8 

22.86 


1 

2.8e 


11 

31.'i3 


5 

14.28 


3 

8.57 


35 

100.0 


_ Khartoui 


41 


11 
11.70 


7 

m 


14 

14.8? 


15 
15.?6 


6 

6.38 


94 

100.0 


' Blue Nile 

1 


41 

: 28.88 


10 

13/8 


10 

7.04 


3? 

2?.46 


1(1 

13.38 


14 

9.86 


142 

100,0 


' Kordofaa 


9 

^^ fit 


8 

15.38 


3 

5.77 


16 

30.77 


17.31 


7 

13.46 


52 
100.0 


Upper Nile 




0 


0 


4 

50.0 


1 

12.5 


0 


8 

100., 


Darfur 


: 16.67 


6' 

25.0 


2 

8.33 


7 

U 


3 

12.5 


2 

8.33 


24 

i.o 


: B.El.Gbazal 

t 

i 


0 


0 


1 

25.00 


4 

75.0 


0 


0 


5 

100.0 


Equatoria 


2 

2 10.53 


0 


3 

15.7? 


12 

63.16 


1 

26 


1 

5.26 


!9 

1.0 


Abroad and nonTeaponae 


5 

: 41.67 


0 


4 

33.33 


1 

8.33 


0 


2 

. 16.67 


12 
100.0 



Table AJKcBit'd) 



By m 



ii not ktiw 

Hioievho 

very not toadviic 



mil- latij- diJDotkDw DidBotjet „ivic(oo to- 
fictory factory any better any advice „„„ niponii Total 



131 fi3 3'. Ill 5J 32 «J 
U4 25.65 12.56 u\ 100.0 



FeMlc IS 5 , 1 13 



S 51 



^^^'32 8.?1 U5 3U.I, 15 J9 15.19 EO 

3 11 

lUl 100.0 



J.! ^ .2 3 2 3 11 



Career infoioation 
riceivid 

Sc career inforaation 
received 



: 35.85 


36 


20 


52 


38 


22 

8.30 


265 


14.34 


" 1.55 


15.62 


14.34 


100.0 


43 


32 


14 




25 


13 

6.34 


205 
100.0 


I 20.58 


15.61 


6.83 


,38,05 


12.19 


9 

'1 31.0i 


4 

13.80 


2 

6.90 


2 

6.50 


3 

10.34 


9 

31.03 


29 
100.0 



0) 
(D 



ii' 



ERIC 
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Uiilveiilty 








T — 








or ficulty 




Frlendi, 






CtBtril 


Sourcil 




tufloyseiit U 


aiveiiitj 


pirtDti 


diidince Stodeoti/ 


Mmi ioforutioD 


lerviet office 


itiff or lelitlvti couiitllDri itudenti iinloii la (lie Mi 


iDurcei Totil 








n 




15 23 


75 


78 368 








22.54 


US 6. 


20.36 




Cotrdiio'i occupitioti 


















T 

A 


21 


{ 


25 


5 12 


23 


16 108 


Noud 


to v. 
1 


t It 
I 


23.15 
1 


U3 11.11 
0 0 


21.30 
I 


u HI inn n 
0 5 




f 
A 






20.0 




20.0 


100.0 






5 


8 


li 


fl 2 


6 


9 44 




lit JO 


Id ift 

lOilO 


iUU 


4.35 


13.64 




GovemiKRt employee 


: 


10 


17 
16.50 


23 


4 i 


U 

11 ill 


25 103 


MM vnrknr 




1 


8 




1 2 


13 


14 0 




I 




U 


13,33 


2.22 4.45 




31.11 100.0 


llnillllH uarUr 


I 


J 

12.0 


3 

12.0 


J 

2U 


2 0 

y 


6 

24.0 


3 25 

20,0 EO 


Gthtts 


■ 

I 


0 


1 


3 


0 1 


1 


2 8 






12.3 


31,5 


12.50 


12.50 


25.0 1O0.O 




I 


2 


i 


5 


3 0 


7 


7 30 




M7 


20.0 


11.67 


10.0 


23.3J 


23.33 100.0 


Goatdiui'i mou 
















im thU 2S0 






22 . 


40 


10 13 


, 38 


36 183 
15.67 100,0 




■ I 


13.12 


12.02 


21.86 


5.46 7.10 


20.77 


llU'ii 500 




11 


15 


. 20 


2 6 


20 


18 92 
19.57 100.O 




: 


11.55 


m 


21.7« 


2.17 6.52 


21.74 


500 -£5 1,000 


: 


0 


5 

13.1i 


11 
2M5 


2 1 
3.26- 2.63 


5 

23.6S 


10 38 
26.32 100.0 



266 students out of 500 reaivKl just siy kinl of infonition. Ktltiple responses ude tite totil no. of responses 368. 



Table A.E (oait'd) 



Sourcei 



.eniceS itiff or rtlitlvei cflun«lloti iNent. «idoB in ih( tieli , Totil 



Cuirditt'i IncoM (CoatM.) 



Ml 



I 20.0 




Here thinfS 1,000 
Hoj-iMpoBie 



JjMK 
Hilt 



3? 



1U4 
6 



71 



: 12.24 12.24 
D 2 



11 

22.iS 

I 



IJ 

4.i; 

2 



20 



33.33 1U7 



li.(7 



U 
.13 

12 



10 35 

28.57 100.0 

4 20 

20.0 100.0 



(6 313 

21.09 100.0 

10 45 

20.42 l«1.0 

2 ( 

33.33 100.0 




lttaeA.ni(oQntM) 



Sourcei 



-Univeriity • 

orficuUy Fricndi, Generil 

taployMDt Univeriity pirenti Cuidince Studtnti/ EBployment infonaitica 

itrvice office itiff or rtlitivei couaiellori itudenti union in the field lourctt 



totil 



By province 



Northern 


4 

3.56 


7 

9.72 


18 
25.0 


2 

2.77 


10 
13.89 


20 
27,78 


11 
15.28 


Klilili 


4 

19.05 


4 

19.05 


5 

23.81 


0 

•1. 


0 


2 ' 
9.52 


6 

28,57 


Khirtoin 


0 

10.23 


kj 
17.04 


LL 

25.0 


5 

5.68 


3 

3.41 


12 
13.64 


22 
25.0 


Blue Hill 


16 

13.22 


20 
16.53 


19 
15.70 


4 

3.31 


6 

4.96 


27 
22.31 


29 
23.97 


Kordoftn 


7 

24.14 


2 

6.89 


11 
37.93 


1 

3.45 


I 

3.45 


5 

17.25 


2 

6.89 


Upper Nile 


I 

50.0 


0 


1 

50.{) 


0 


0 

i 


0 


0 


Dirfiif 


1 

6.25 


1 

6.25 


2 

?.2.5 


1 

6.25 


I 

6.25 


7 

43.75 ' 

« 


3 

18,75 


B.£l.Cb»il 


0 


0 


I 

100.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Equitorit ■ 

V 

K 


0 


0 


3 

30.0 


I 

10.0 


2 

20.0 


2 

20.0 


2 

20,0 


Abroid nd non-reipooie 


1 


2 


1 




0 


0 


3 


J 


12,5 


25.0 


12.5 


12.5 






37,5 



72 
100,0 

21 
100.0 

88 
100,0 

m 

■ 

100.0 
2 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

,1 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

' 8 
100.0 



Tible A.IV. Dlitrlbutloc of itudtnti lecordlng ta diiirtd proftiilon (ovtrill impli ad by typei) vhen thty coapltUd ncond Uvii 



■ 


Hituril 
Scier Engi- 
tiit Dter 


Sodil 
Scien- 
tlit 


Huu- 
niitic 
Profei- 
ilonal 


Fbalth 
Prefer 

iloul Teicher 


Bull' 
neir 

nen 


Agri- Govt, 
eultur- er 
lit Lavyer ployee 


Tech- 

olclin Otberi Total 


Dver-iU iinple 


39 

1 7 a 


108' 


8.8 


16 
3.2 


117 


47 

7.1 


28 
5.6 


24 


32 

De*l 


22 

A A 


6 

1 0 


17 500 
1 A inn A 


Cuirdiic'i occupition 


























Feiiint 


14 

I 8 97 


42 
26 92 


14 
8.97 


2 

1.28 


39 

?s (1(1 


17 

1(1 4(1 


3 

1.92 


10 


5 


4 

Zi J/ 


1 

n AA 


5 156 


Nooad 


I 

s 


2 

25.0 




• 


2 

25 0 


2 

JS (1 

4J1U 


m 






1 


•* 


1 8 

19 (in inn A 


Merchant 


2 

Z 3.03 


10 
15.15 


5 

7.57 


2 

3.03 


16 
24.24 


4 

6.06 


11 

16.66 


3 

4.55 


4.35 


3 

4.55 


3 

4.55 


4 66 
6.06 100.0 


Govemeoc employee 


13 

Z 10.84 


16 
13.33 


14 
11.67 


4 

3.33 


30 
25.00 


9 

7.50 


6 

5.00 


7 

5.83 


13 
10.84 


4 

3.33 


1 

0.83 


3 120 
2.50 lOO.D 


Skilled worker 


3 

I 5.77 


15 
28.85 


5 

9.61 


4 

7.69 


10 
19.23 


7 

13.46 


2 

3.85 


0 


3 

5.77 


I 

3.85 


0 


I 52 
1.92 100.0 


UoikiUed vorker 


3 

Z B.83 


10' 
29.41 


' 2 
5.88 


2 

5.88 


7 

20.59 


2 

5.88 


1 

2.94 


1 

2.94 


1 

2.94 


3 

3.S3 


1 

2.94 


I 34 
2.94 100.0 


Otheri 


2 

Z 12..S0 


7 

43.75 


1 

6.25 




I 

6.25 


1 

6.25 


1 

6.25 


m 


2 

12.50 






I 16 
6.25 100.0 


* 

tioo-reipooie 


2 

Z 4.17 


6 

12.50 


3 

6.25 


2 

4.17 


12 
25.00 


5 

10.42 


4 

8.33 


3 

6.25 


10.42 


5 

10.42 




1 48 
2.08 100.0 



195 



'ftbleA.IV (oont'd) 



Hunia- 

Nituril Social niilic Health 3uti*- Agri- ' ' Govt. 

Scien- Engi- Scien- profei- profci- fleii* cultur er Tcch- 

tlit neer tlit lional slonal Teacher nen iit Uvyer ployee nlcian Otheri Totil 



Cuardian's income 



LmI thin /C 


18 

I 7.06 


6? 
26,27 


19 


7 

1 

2,75 


71 
27.84 


27 
10.58 


1 

2.75 


14 
5.49 


7 

2.75 


9 

3.53 


2 

0.78 


7 

2.75 


255 
lOO.O 


tS 250 - £S 500 „ 


13 

Z 11.29 


21 
18.26 


1 

6.09 


7 

6.09 


22 
19.13 


11 

9.57 


1 

6.09 


6 

5.22 


12 
10.43 


3 

2.61 


2 

1.74 


4 

3.48 


113 

lOO.O 


« 500 - £S 1,000 


3 

I 5.09 


8 

13.56 


6 

10.18 


0 


13 
22.03 


5 

8.47 


9 

15,25 


I 

1.69 


7 

11.86 


4 

6.78 


0 


3 

5.09 


59 
100.0 


Hore thujCs 1,000 


2 

I i.25 


7 

21.88 


6 

18.75 


1 

3.12 


4 

12.50 


1 

3.12 


2 

6,25 , 


1 

3.12 


■ 2 
,6.25 


3 

9.38 


2 

6.25 


1 

3.12 


32 

100.0 


Noo-ieiponie 


3 

Z 7.69 


5 

12.82 


6 

15.39 


1 

2,56 


7 

17.95 


3 

7,69 


3 

7.69 


2 

5.13 


. 4 
10.26 


3 

7.69 


0 


2 

5.13 


39 
lOO.O 


y lex 
Hale 


36 101 
t 8.29 23.28 


30 
6.91 


15 
3.46 


104 
23,97 


36 
8.29 


25 
5.76 


23 
5.30 


28 
6.45 


19 
4,38 


3 

.69 


14 
3,22 


434 
100.0 


Feule 


2 

t 3.64 


4 

7.27 


13 
23.64 


1 

1.82 


13 
23.64 


9 

16.35 


2 

3.64 


1 

1.82 


2 

3.64 


2 

3.64 


3 

5.45 


■3 

5.45 


55 
100.0 


Hon-reaponie 


1 

Z 9.09 


3 

27.28 


1 

9.09 


PI 




2 

18.18 


, I 
9.09 




2 

18.18 


1 

9.09 


m 




11 
100.0 



Wa A.IV (ocrtM) 



Situnl Soclil niitlc Htilth Buii- Agri- Govt, 
icitt- Engl- iclen- profer profw- neir cultur- tsr Tech- 

tilt nwr tilt lioMl lioDil Teichir sen iit Lwyir ployet niciin -Otheri Total 



By province 



Hottbirn 


5 

I 4.72 


26 
24,53 


10 

9,43 


4 

3.77 


19 
17,93 


12 
11.32 


8 

7.55 


7 

6.60 


6 

5.66 


4 

3.77 


2 

1.89 


2.83 


106 
100.0 


KaiiiU 


2 

I 5,71 


8 

22.87 


8.57 


1 

2.86 


6 

17.14 


6 

17.14 


- 


1 

2.86 


3 

8.57 


3 

8.57 


2 

5.71 


- 


35 
100,0 


Khirtoun 


10 

I 10.42 


14 
14.58 


10 
10,42 


3 

3.12 


21 
21.88 


9 

9.38 


7.29 


2 

2.08 


10 
10.42 


6 

6.25 


1 

1.04 


3.12 


96 
100.0 


Bluelile 


12 

I 8.57 


40 
28.57 


7 

5.00 


4 

2.86 


36 
25.71 


12 
8.57 


5.00 


8 

5.72 


4 

2.86 


3 

,2.14 


- 


5.00 


140 
100.0 


fordofu 


5 

I 9.43 


11 

20.76 


5 

9,43 


I 

1.89 


13 
24,53 


3 

5.66 


3.77 


1 

1.89 


4 

7.55 


5 

9.43 




5.66 


55 
100.0 


Upper Vile 


1 

Z 12.50 




I 

12.50 




3 

37.50 


2 

25.00 




1 

12.50 










8 

100.0 


Dirfur 


2 

I 8.00 


6 

24,00 


I 

4.00 




10 

40.00 


1 

4.00 


4,00 




3 

12.00 


m 


1 

4.00 




25 
100.0 


fi.El.Gbii4t 


• 

I 




1 

20.00 


I 

20.00 


2 

40.00 






1 

20.00 




H 






5 

100.0 


Equitorit 


1 

I 5.26 




4 

21.05 


2 

10.53 


4 

21.05 


1 

5.26 


15.79 


3 

15.79 




1 

5.26 


• 




19 
100.0 


Abroid ind 
non-reipoDie 


1 

Z 7.69 


3 

23.08 


2 

15.38 




3 

23.08 


I 

7.69 






2 

15.38 






7-,69^ 


13 
99.99 



197 



Reaaonfl for balw unable to uke the eouraei leading to the dealrad pwf»8Blon 



Reasons 




Financial 
reasons 

' 


Guardian's 
wish 


Unexpected 
family 


fatinfraa- 
tion received Wniission 
on career rcgulatiions 
possibilities 


Personal 
reasons 


Others 


m 


Overall saniple 


\ 


77 

23.12 


32 

9.61 


35 

10.51 


It 
2b 

7,51 


2153 


71 

21.32 ' 


11 
3.30 


333 
10Q.O 


Mian's occupation 




















Peasant 


\ 


33 

32,67 . 


8 

7.92 


9 

8.91 


11 

10.89 


Ait 

26 

25.7^ 


12 

11,88 


2 

1,99 


m 

100,0 






0 

O.D 


1 

20.Q 


2 

HO.O 


1 

20.0 


1 

20.0 


0 

Q.O 


0 

0.Q 


5 

100,0 


Hcpchant 




9 

17,65 


7 

13,72 


s 

9.60 


7.8>l 


10 

19.62 


11 

27,W 


2 

3,92 


51 

100.0 


Gcwemnent aqjloyec 


» 


9 

11.39 


7 

8.86 


7 

8.86 


1 

1.27 


29 

36.71 


' 23 
29,11 


3 

3,80 


79 

100.0 


Skilled wker 




10 


1 

3.i|S 


1 

3.1(5 


3 

10.311 


6 

20.69 


7 

2H.W 


1 

3.i|5' 


29 

" 100,0 


Unskilled worker 


\ 


5 

19.23 


5 

19.23 


5 

19.23 


2 

7.69 


2 

7,69 


7 

26.93 


0 
0 


26 

100.0 


Others Including 
non'retponse 


\ 


8 

22,86 


3 

6.S7 


1 

11,1*3 


3 

8.57 


7 

20.0 


7 

20.0 


3 

8.57 


35 

100.0 



'^It A.V, (cont'd) 



Reasons 




reasons 


iMaroian's 
wish 


Unexpected 
fanily 
drcuotstances 


Here informa- 
tion received Ataisslon 
on career regulations 
possibilities 


Personal 
reasons 


Others 


MAL 


Guardian's mm 




















Less than is 250 


\ 


i|6 

2B.S7 


13 

8.07 


14.91 


16 

9.911 


33 

20.40 


26 

16.15 


3 

1.86 


161 
100,0 


XC left rnn 

tS 290 'li 500 


\ 


17 

21.25 


10 ' 
12.50 


4 

5.00. 


. 8 

"10.00 


18 

22.50 


19 

23.75 


4 

5.00 


80 

100.0 


£S 500 -£S 1000 


S 


9 

20.93 


6 

13.95 


2 

4.65 


0 

0.0 


14 ■ 
32.56 


11 

25.53 


1 

2.33 


43 

100,0 


Hxe thanks 1000 


\ 


2 

8.33 


3 

12.50 


2 

8.33 


0 


8 

1^ 'ill 

33.34 


7 

29.17 


2 

8.33 


24 

100.0 




\ 


3 

12.0 


n 

0.0 


d 

12.0 


1 

4.0 


9 

36.0 


8 

32.0 


1 

4,0 


25 

100.0 


By sex 

1 illlW»P» 




















Hale 


\ 


70 

2^.18 


21 

8.39 


32 

■ 11.19 


22 

7.69 


75 

26.22 


54 

18.88 


9 

3,15 


286 
100.0 


Fwalc 


\ 


1* 

10.53 


8 

21.06 


3 

7.89 


2 

5.26 


6 

15,79 


14 

36.84 


1 

2.63 


38 

100,0 


Non-response 




3 

33.33 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


1 

11.11 


1 

11.11 


3 

33.33 


1 

11.11 


9 

99.99 



MeA.V. (cont'd) 



I 

S 



Hnsons 



Financial 
reasons 



Guardian's 
wish 



Ug-g^^ More inf omia- 
My^^™^ ._^J^ ^ Others 



(nrcunistances 



on career regulations reasons 
possibilities 



Byyovince 



Ncrthem 




0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 


5 




\ 


0.0 


20.0 


0.0 


ilO.O 


0.0 


20.0 


20.0 


100.0 


l^sala 




18 


5 


7 


7 


20 


16 


2 


73 




\ 


• 21.92 


6.85 


9.59 


9.59 


27.39 


21.92 


2.71 


100.0 


Khartoum 




7 


2 


0 


0 


9 


3 


0 


21 




\ 


33.33 


9.52 


0,0 


0.0 


'(2,86 


li(.29 


0 


100.0 


Blue 'Nile 






6 


8 


3 


i? 


17 


2 


61 




rt 


17.19 


A Aft 

9.37 


12.50 


if.69 


26.56 


26.56 


3.13 


100.0 


IWan 




25 


12 


10 


7 


19 


17 


1 


91 






* 27.1*7 


13.19 


10.99 


7.69 


20.88 


18.68 


1.10 


100.0 


Upper Nile 




11 


5 


5 


2 




6 


3 


36 




s 


30.56 


13.89 


5.55 


s.s$ 


11.11 


16.67 


8.33 


100.0 


Dacfiir 




0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


5 




\ 


0,0 


0.0 


to.o 


20.0 


0.0 


20.0 


20.0 


100.0 


B.B1.6hazal 




3 


0 


2 


1 


7 


6 


0 


19 




\ 


15.79 


0.0 


10,53 


5.26 


36.81 


31.58 


0.0 


100.0 


Equatoria 




0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


1 




\ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0;;;'V 


75.0 


25.0 


0 


IDO.O 


Abroad and non-response 






1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


1 


15 




\ 


26.66 


6.67 


6,67 


13.33 


20.0 


20.0 


6.67 


100.0 
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Fiirly 








■■•■1 ■' 1. 








1 
b 


Sitit- 


iitii- 


Ufliitir 


No 






In- 


h 




. ) 

_ — i — ^ 


fictoiy 


fictorv 


fietorr 




Tfltil 






upmivn 


lOlVl 


OvimII iudIi 


246 


126 


104 


19 




4jD 








f' 


2 49.20 


25.20 


2KS0 


3.80 


100.0 


47.20 


39.0 


i3.eo 


100.0 


Gurdiu'i occupition . 
















• 




Ptliint 


Ik 


38 


39 


5 






07 


10 


1)0 






24.36 


25.00 ■ 


3,21 


100.0 


44.23 


44.23 


1K56 


100.0 


Noaid 


3 




J 


n 

\j 


g 


C 

J 


1 
J 


A 

D 


A 
0 




I 37.50 


50.00 


12.50 




100.0 


62.50 


37.50 




100.0 


Hircbiot 


28 


17 


in 


L 


D/ 




J} 




CI 




Z 41.79 


25.37 


29.85 


2.99 


100.0 


41J9 


52.24 


5.97 


100.0 


Govemtnc (idIotm 


63 


26 




5 


11A 






10 


lift 




Z 53.39 


ao3 


20.34 


4.24 


100.0 


49.15 


35.59 


15.26 


100,0 


Skilled worker 


30 


to 

Iw 




2 


51 












Z 58.62 


19,61 


17.65 


3.92 


100.0 


64.71 


27.45 


7.84 


100.0 


UniklUcd votkcr 


19 


10 


6 


1 


36 


16 


12 


8 


36 




Z 52.76 


27.78 


16.66 


2.7B 


100.0 


44.45 


33.33 


22.22 


100.0 


Othiri 


1 


] 


J 

4 


n 
u 


10 


0 


k 


b 


u 

10 




X «.75 


43.75 


12.50 




100.0 


37,5 


25.0 


37.5 


100.0 


N(im**rtiQonii 


22 


14 


Q 
0 




AA 




ID 


It 






Z 45.83 


29.17 


16.67 


8.33 


100.0 


43.75 


33.33 


22.92 


100.0 


uuirQiin 1 mcuDe 




















Ltii than i\ 250 


129 


60 


57 


9 


255 ■ 


117 


100 


38 


255 




Z 50.59 


23.53 


22.35 


3.53 


100.0 


45.88 


39.22 


14.90 


100.0 


jfS 250 - £5 500 


53 


30 


30 


1 


114 


60 


45 


9 


114 




Z 46.49 


26.32 


26.32 


0.87 


100.0 


52.63 


39.47 


7.90 


100.0 



m kM, (oont'd) 





Sitii* 
fictoiy 


Piirly 
iitii- 

fictory 


Uniatii' 
factory 


No 

opinion 


Total 


Adequate 


In- 
adequate 


No 

opinion 


Total 


Guirdlu'i Iqcom (Cont'd.) 




















£S 500 - £S 1.000 


28 

2 45.90 


18 

29.51 


11 

18.03 


1 

6.56 


01 
100.0 


39.34 


lb 
42.62 


11 

18.04 


61 

. 100.0 


NIC tflin £S 1,000 


12 

: 38.71 


w 

32.26 


8 

25.81 


1 

3.22 


31 
100.0 


11 

35.48 


16 
51.61 


4 

12.91 ; 


31 

lOO.O 


NOD-niponke 


24 

I 61.54 


8 

20,51 


3 

7.69 


4 

10.26 


39 
100.0 


24 
61,54 


8 

20.51 


7" 


39 
100.0 


ty nx 










• 










MxU 


50! 
I46.J6 


Hi 

26.39 


IW 

23.15 


It) 
3.70 


100.0 


20Z 
46.76 


169 
39.12 


61 
14.12 


MA 

432 
100.0 


Fault 


Aft 

38 

t 65.67 


10 

17.54 


7, 
12.28 


2 

3.51 


57 
100.0 


30 
52.63 


23 
40.35 


4 

7.02 


57 
100.0 




6 

I 54.55 


2 

18.18 


2 

18.18 


1 

3,09 


u 

•100.0 


4 

35,36 


3 

27.28 


4 

36.36 


11 

lOO.O 


till 




















Dndtr 20 


* 

8 

I 47.06 


5 

29.41 


3 

17.65 


1 

5.88 


17 
100.0 


7 

41.18 


• 9 
52.94 


1 

5.88 


17 
100.0 


20 - 25 yeiri 


201 
I 47.86 


108 
25.71 


96 
22.66 


15 
3.57 


420 
100.0 


197 
46.90 


169 
40.24 


54 
12,86 


420 
100.0 


25 - 30 ycart 


27 

t 58.70 


9' 

19.56 


8 

17.39 


2 

4.35 


46 
100.0 


25 
54.35 


14 
30.43 


7 

15.22 


46 
100.0 


Onr 30 jcui 


6 

I 60,0 


4 

. 40.0 


0 


0 


10 
100.0 


5 

50,0 


.2 
20.0 


3 

30.0 


10 
100.0 


Hoo-riipoflic 


4 

I 57.14 


, 0 


2 

28."' 


1 

14.29 


7 

100.0 


2 

28.57 


1 

14.29 


4 

57.14 


7 

100.0 



^ A.VI. (ocnt'd) 





Sitli- 
ftetory 


tatlr 

ftctoiy 


Uniitil- ' 

fjctoty 


No 

opinion 


Total 


Adequate 


In- 
adequate 


No 

opinion 


Total 


Bt pmiaci 




















KorCbitQ 


B 

Z 66.67 


0 


3 

25,0 


1 

8,33 


12 

, 100,0 


. 6 
50,0 


2 

16,67 


4 

33.33 


12 
100.0 


KmiiU 


S2 

I 41.71 


26 
23.85 


25 
22.Si 


6 

5.51 


109 
100.0 


49 
44.95 


47 
43,12 


13 
11.93 


109 
'100.0 


Hhirtoa 


18 

: 51.43 


7 

20.0 


10 
28,57 


0 


35 
100.0 


20 
57.14 


10 
28.57 


5 

14.29 


35 
100.0 


BlQi Nile 


47 

I SO.O 


' 30 
31.92 


14 
14.69 


3 

3,19, 


94 
100.0 


43 
45.74 


31 
32.98 


20 
21,28 


94 
100.0 


Kordofin 


69 

Z 48.59 


37 
26.06 


34 
23.94 


2 

1.41 


142 
100.0 


64 
45.07 


61 
42.96 


17 
11.97 


142 
100.0 


Upper Kile 

• 


20 

I 38.46 


15 
28.85 


14 
26.92 


3 

5.77 


52 
100.0 


24 
46.15 


23 
44.23 


5 

9.62 


52 
100.0 


Dirfur 


5 

Z 62.50 


1 

12.5 


1 

12.5 


1 

12.5 


8 

100.0' 


3 

37.5 


5 

62.0 


0 


8 

100.0 


E.El.Cluzil 


12 

Z 50.0 


4 

16.67 


7 

29.17 


1 

4.16 


24 

.100,0 ^, 


10 
41.67 


10 
41.67 


4 

16.66 


24 
100.0 


Equitorli 


1 

Z 20.0 


2 

40.0 


0 


2 

40.0 


5 

100,0 


4 

80.0 


0 


1 

20.0 


5 

100.0 


Abroid iiiid non-rcipoDie 


14 

Z 73.69 


4 

21.05, 


I 

5.26 


0 


19 
100,0 


13 
68.42 


6 

31.58 


0 


19 
100.0 



By infotiatiOD 



Career Inforutioo 


133 


70 


54 


9 


2(;6 


134 


103 


26 


266 


received 


Z 50.00 


26.32 


20.30 


3.38 


100.0 


50.75 


38.71 


10.51 


100.0 


lo einer infonitifin 


113 


56 


55 


10 


234 


101 


92 


41 


234 


received 


Z 48.29 


23.93 


23.51 


4.27 


' 100.0 


43.16 


29.32 


17.52 
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•TrtaiA.VII. Sourcet of flnanca forjtukitg In hijt>er gjuoatlgi 



Flnucid Flnuced by Flnincid partly 

by icudine prlvite lourcei by gDVcnunt Govirnttnt 

chiough Fininced othir tbiQ Fiductd by partly official * 

nployoent by faally folly |ovenuaeot othar lourcca on itudy Uave Noo-rcaponie Total 

Ov^^aU mpla 67 182 U 102 41 12 103 518' 

: 12.93 35.14 2.12 19.69 7.92 2.32 19.88 100.0 



C mrilaa'i occupation 



Piaiaot 




13 


65 


4 


38 


8 


7 


26 


161 




2 


8.08 


40.37 


2.48 


23.60 


4.97 


4.35 


16,15 


100.0 


M 




I 


2 


V 


3 


I 


0 


0 


8 




I 


12.50 


25.00 


12.50 


37.50 


12.50 






100.0 


Nircliant 




6 


29 


0 


7 


8 


0 


17 


67 




I 


8.96 


43.28 




10.45 


11.94 




25.37 


100.0 


Govanicot laployec 




17 


41 


0 


18 


10 


3 


31 


120 




I 


14.17 


34.17 




15.0 


8.33 


2.50 


25,83 


lOO.O 


SltiUid vorker 




6 


17 


3 


11 


7 


0 


12 


56 




I 


10.71 


30.36 


5.36 


19.64 


12.50 




21.43 


100.0 


UsakiUid vorkar 




3 


13 


2 


11 


3 


0 


7 


39 




I 


7.69 


33.33 


5.13 


28.21 


7.69 




17.95 


100.0 


Otbara 




6 


3 


0 


7 


1 


0 


0 


17 




I 


35.29 


17.65 




41.18 


5.88 






lOO.O 


Sormponie 




IS 


12 


1 


7 


3 


2 


10 


50 




J 


30.0 


24.0 


2.0 


14.0 


6.00 


4.00 


20.0 


100.0 



I 

SoM atudatiti had tun than one aource of finance 




Fiaincid Finincedby Financed partly 

by itudint prlvite lourcii govewMnt CoveruMnt 

through Finwcid oth«r thin • Fininced by pirtly officiil 

eaployimnt by fwHy f«Hy governnent other lourcei on itudy Um Non-reiponie Totil 



CuArdin'i incoM 



Uli this is 250 


23 

f 0/0 

[ 8,66 


101 

10 11 

38.11 


6 


62 

^1 An 


14 


8 

1.02 


51 

19.25 

#r far 


265 

100.0 


11 250 • is 500 


10 

; 8,40 


38 
31.93 


4 

3.36 


19 
15.97 


16 
13.45 


0 


32 
26.89 


119 

100.0 


/S 500 - IS 1,000 


12 

; 19.35 


'22 
35.48 


0 


10 
16.13 


7 

11.29 


3 

2,52 


8 

12,90 


62 

100,0 


' Hon thu £S 1,000 


6 

; 19.35 


13 


0 


4 

12,90 


I 

3.23 


0 


7 

22.58 


31 

100,0 


Non-r«iponi( 


16 

9 in n't 

1 39.02 


8 

I9.M 


I 

1 A/. 


7 , 


3 

1 tit 


1 

2.44 


5 

12.20 


41 
100,0 

4Vvt V 


By HI 

tuu 


58 

[ 12.95 


164 
36.61 


9 

2.01 


97 

21.65 


28 

6.25 


11 
2.45 


81 
18.08 


448 
100.0 


FmiIi 


7 

; 11.86 


16 
27,12 


2 

3.39 


4 

6.78 


12 

20.34 


I 

1.69 


17 
28.82 


59 
100.0 


Honntiponit 


2 

: 18.18 


2 

18.18 


0 


I 

9.09 


1 

9.09 


0 


5 

45.46 


11 

100.0 


Korthtn 


9 

t 8.26 


39 
35.78 


0 


20 
18.35 


10 
9.17 


3 

2.75 


28 
25.69 


109 
100.0 


KiiiiU 


5 

; 14.29 


11 

31.43 


2 

5.71 


6 

17.14 


4 

11,43 


2 

5,71 


5 

14,29 


35 
100.0 


KhirtouD 


23 

: 23,23 


28 
28.29 


3 

3.03 


U 

14.14 


6 

6,06 


2 

2.02 


23 
23.23 


99 

100,0 
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Flniiiced 




Flninced by 




Financed partly 








bf itudtDt 




private lourcei 




govenuBept 


Covernaent 






through 


Fintnced 


other thin FlDuecd by 


partly 


official 






CBploynent by faally 


' fully 


govemoent 


other lourcei on itudy leave Non-reiponie total 


Blui Nile 


12 


70 


5 


29 


( 


3 


25 ISO 




I 8.00 


46.67 


3.33 


19.33 


4.00 


2.00 


16.67 100.0 


Kordofin 


10 


15 


1 


16 


7 


0 


5 54 




Z 18, S2 


27.78 


1.85 


29.63 


12.96 




9.26 100.0 


Upper Nile 


1 




0 


2 


0 


0 


1 8 




Z 12.30 


50.0 




25.00 






12.50 100.0 


Darfur 


3 


11 


0 


5 


I 


0 


5 25 




Z 12.00 


U.O 




20.00 


4.00 




20.0 100.0 


Bil.Chiiil 


2 


0 


0 


I 


0 


2 


1 6 




Z 33.33 






16.67 




33.33 


16.67 100.0 


Equitorii 


1 


2 


0 


9 


3 


0 


5 20 




: 5.00 


10.0 




45.0 


15.0 




25,00 100,0 


Abroad ind 


1 


2 


0 


0 


< 


0 


5 12 


noo-responie 


Z 8.33 


16.67 






33.33 




41.67 100.0 



Table OIII. Dlitrlbution of itudenti by type of CBplfflent i!!£LvoiiiHieelti2-&< iUuol t^At itudUi 



OveriU naple 



Cuirdlan'i occupation 



Studenti seeking ^^^^xit in ^^^^^ S^x field of itudy 



Not 



Perainently pemancf'^y 



351 

?0.20 



m 

22.20 



No 
24 



No opinion Totil 

U 500 
2.80 100,0 



Peaiint 


I 


114 

73.08 


31 
19.87 


5 

3.20 


6 

3.85 


156 
100.0 


NoQid 


I 


50.0 


3 

37.5 


1 

12.5 


0 


8 

100.0 


riercflinc 


I 


67.16 


13 
19.40 


7 

10.45 


2 

2.99 


0/ 

100.0 


Government employee 


: 


87 
73.73 


20.34 


5.08 


1 

0.85 


118 

100.0 


Skilled worker 


t 


37 

72.55 


11 

21.57 


A 

u 


3 

5.88 


51 
100.0 


Itnikilled vorker 


t 


66.67 


11 

30.55 


I 

2.78 


0 


36 
100.0 


Otheri 


I 


11 
68.75 


4 

25.00 


0 


1 

6.25 


16 
100.0 


Non-reiponie 


: 


29 

60.42 


14 
29.1? 


4 

8.33 


1 

2.08 


48 
100.0 


Guardian's income 














leii than £S 250 


I 


191 
74.90 


47 
18.43 


8 

3.H 


9 

3.53 


255 
100.0 


£S 250 - £S 500 


I 


76 

66.67 


31 
27.19 


5 

4.39 


2 

1.75 


114 
100.0 
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Table A.VIII, (cont'd) 



Studenti aeeklDs employment in their nijor field of itudy 





Permanently 


Not 

permanently 


No 


No cfinion 


Total 


GuArdiin'i income (Cont'd.) 














a 500 - is 1,000 


• 

I 


38 


18 

29.:-! 


3 

4,92 


2 

3,28 


61 

100.0 


More than {S 1,000 




19 


7 

22,58 


4 

12.90 


1 

3.23 


31 
100.0 


Non^reipooae 


I 


27 

69.23 


8' 
20.51 


4 

10.26 


0 


39 
100.0 


By icx 














Male 


I 


305 
70.60 


100 
23,15 


16 
3.70 


11 
2.55 


432 
100.0 


Fenile 


I 


42 

73.68 


8 

14.04 


5 

8.77 


2 

3.51 


57 
100.0 


Non'reiponie 


I 


36.37 


3 

27.27 


3 

27.27 


1 

9,09 


11 

100.0 


By choice of faculty 














lit choice 


I 


209 
76.28 


51 

18.62 


7 

2.55 


7 

2.55 


274 
100.0 


2nd choice 


I 


54 
65.85 


20 
24.39 


5 

6,10 


3 

3.66 


82 
100,0 


3rd choice 


t 


45 

48.39 


34 
36,56 


11 

11.83 


3 

3.22 


93 

100.0 


Non-reiponae 


I 


43 
84.31 


6 

11.17 


I 

1,96 


1 

1.96 


51 

100.0 



Appendix I 



Table A.DC. Ihe extent of dependence of the choice of career on the success 
of present study 



Extend of dependence 


Responses 




Greatly 




306 


61.20 


Somewhat dependent 




115 


25.00 


Not dependent 




38 


7-6o 


No opinion 




41 


8.20 


Total 




500 


100.00 



Table A.X. The sectors in which the students expect to be en^loyed 
after their education 



Over-all 


No. 


* 


Goveimment 


388 


77.60 


Private sector 


87 


17.40 


Others 


12 


2.40 


Non-response 


13 


2.60 


Total 


500 


100.00 
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Appendix 



Table A.XI. Reasons for the willingness of the ivtudents to accept jobs 
in rural areas 





Reasons 


% 


Rank 


Rural life needs more 
people like me 


172 


43.65 


1 


Opportunity for free life 


46 


11.68 


4 


Better professional 
prospects and experience 


75 


18.53 


2 


Financial reasons 


59 


14.97 


3 


Family or social reasons 


44 


11.17 


5 


Total 




100. CX) 





Note: The number of total respondents is 36I; the responses are 
more than the number of respondents because of the fact 
that there are some multiple responses. 

Table A.XII. Reasons for the unwilling ness to accept a job in rural areas 



Responses % Rank 

Lack cf tap water, electricity, etc. 9 5.39 6 

Corimunlcatlon and transportation difficulties I8 10.78 4 



Separation from friends and relations 

No scope for your kind of skill 

Rural life Is dull and slow 

No scope for improving competence 

Delays career achievements 

Others 



25 14.97 2 

39 ?5.34 1 

25 14.97 2 

20 11.98 3 

20 11.98 3 

11 6.59 5 



Total 






167 


Note: 


The nunter of respondents Is 139. 


The 


number of responses Is more 




than that of respondents because 


there 


are some cases of multiple 




responses. 
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Me kMh Relatlva Importance of different factors leading to the choice of career of students 



Very Not Non- 

Ifiiportant Important Important response 





No. 




No. 




No. 




No. 




Interesting work 


.326 


> 

65.20 


9^ 


18.80 


16 


3.20 


64 


12,80 


Use special talents 


151 


30.20. 


180 


36.00 


77 


15.40 


92 


■ 18.40 


Use educational background 


279 


55.80 


116 


29.20 




4.60 


52 


10.40 


Creative Hork 


215 


^13.00 


186 


37.2 




8.80 


55 


11.00 


No supervision 


56 


11.20 


120 


24.00 




49,00 


79 


15,80 


Further studies 


267 


53.^ 


m 


29,60'"" 


45 


9.00 


40 


8,00 


Improve competence 


l\l 


29.^0 


215 


13.00 


5» 


10.8 


79 


15.80 


Helpful to others and society 


306 


61.20 


136 


27.20 


24 


4.80 


34 


6.80 


Work with people 


250 


50.00 


155 


31.00 


60 


12.00 


35 


7.00 


Good income 


2^9 


^9.80 


159 


31.80 


51 


10.2 


41 


8,20 


Travel 


108 


21.60 


175 


35.00 


174 


34.80 


43 


8.60 


Supervise others 


100 


20.00 


171 


34.20 


177 


35.40 


52 


10.40 


Promotion 


226 


te.20 


165 


33.00 


53 


10.60 


56 


U.20 


Secure f\jture 


266 


53.20 


m 


28.80 


43 


8.60 


47 


9.4o 


Time for family and hobbles 


195 


39.00 


201 


40.20 


57 


11.40 


47 


9.40 
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Table A.)(IV Average ranks pf the six factors prwiduig better knowledge about the conditions of future atployment 



Penonil infor- Discussion with Discussion 
Frictlcil job tutlon fon Reading enployeei in with Coniulting Totil 
exptriince ptoipective cireer the pirtlculir parents, profeiilond nunber of 
during itudy CBployeri publication occupation frlendi bodiei rtipbndenti 


OveMll lanle 


1.747 


3.576 


3.492 


3.483 


4.958 


3.693 


383 


Cuirdiin'i occupation 
















Feaiant 


1.621 


3.339 


3.617 


3,591 


4.940 


3.819 


116 


Honad 


■1.857 


3.857 


3.286 


3.857 


5.143 


3.00O 


7 


Merchant 


1.891 


3.778 


3.370 


3.463 


5.091 


3.302 


55 


GoveniMnt toployet 


1.863 


3.653 


3.396 


3.396 


4.905 


3.8U 


95 


Skilled worker 


1.875 


3.795 


3.500 


3.179 


4.825 


3.650 


40 


> UnikiUid worker 


1.500 


3.500 


3.643 


3.393 


5.143 


3.621 


28 


Otheri 


1.583 


3.833 


3.000 


3.916 


5.083 ' 


3.500 


912 


; Noa*riipOD8( 


1.700 


3.500 


3.633 


3.600 


4.867 


3.700 


30 


\ 
i 

By lix 
















; Hale 


1.805 


3.549 


3.S0B 


3.502 


4.906 


3.685 


329 


' Fetult 


1.437 


3.826 


3.383 


3.304 


5.271 


3.689 


48 


\ Non'reiponie 


1.000 


3,167 


•3.500 


3.833 


5.333 


4.167 


6 



Km (cont'd) 



By province of birth 



Periontl infor^ Diicuiiing 

Pricticil job ution fom Reidiag enployeei in Biicussing Coniulting lotil 

experience proipective cireer the particular parenti, profeaslonil nuniber of 

during itudy enployeri publlcationi occupation friendi bodiea reipondenta 



Northern 


1,571 


4.143 


3.571 


2.714 


5.143 ■ 


3.857 


. 7 


Kaiiala 


1.910 


3.603 


3.744 


3.513 


- 4.646 


3.526 


78 


Khartoun 


1.867 


3.733 


3.700 


3.233 


5.400 


3.067 


30 


Blue Nile 


1,620 


3,586 


3.529 


3.371 


4.700 


4,129 


70 


Kordofan 


1.697 


3.370 


3.358 


3.556 


4.964 


3,991 


110 


Upper Nile 


1.707 


3.450 


3.439 


3.585 


5,325 


3.425 


41 


Darfur 


1.714 


4.143 


3.571 


2.571 


5.714 


3,286 


7 


B.El.Ghazal 


1.778 


3.833 


4,056 


3.222 


4.833 


3.278 


18 


Equatoria 


2.750 


2.500 


2.250 


3.750 


5.750 


4.000 


4 


Abroad and non-reaponie 


1.555 


4.222 


2.500 


4.389 


5.333 


3.000 


IB 
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Table A.)(V. Souroes of infoniation on enplayront for graduates leading to first.gnployinent by sectors of emplcpent 



Sources of infcmtion ^ ^ ^ t Ite J mii4)er t Nunter % Number * Ite » Ninber \ 



University authorities 


21 


36,21 


13 


12.75 


10 


37.01 


2 


15.38 


10 


11.11 


1 


25.00 


5 


7.25 


0 


0.0 


Labour deparboent 


9 


15.52 


ii9 


48.011 


7 


25.93 


6 


16.16 


15 


50,00 


2 


50.00 


12 


60,87 


3 


30.0 


Newspaper 


2 


3.115 


B 


7.81 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.22 


0 


0.0 


11 


15,91 


0 


0.0 


Perscnal contacts 


18 


31.03 


25 


21.51 


8 


29.63 


1 


30.77 


16 


17,78 


1 


25.0 


7 


10.11 


5 


50.0 


Mends and relations 


1 


1.72 


3 


2.91 


1 


3.70 


0 


0.0 


2 


2,22 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


10.0 


Others 


7 


12.07 


1* 


3.92 


1 


3.70 


1 


7.59 


15 


16.67 


0 


0.0 


1 


5.80 


1 


10.0 


m 

Non-response 


S8 100.0 
5 


102 100.0 
1 


27 100.0 
0 


13 100.0 
0 


90 100.0 
1 


1 100.0 
0 


69 100,0 
0 


10 100.0 
0 



u 
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Tsble AjXV. (cont'd) 
By specialisation 



: ^ciali^ati . Sci... ^ ^^^^^ ihcation ^ ^ 
ScuTceof jjtfg faber \M^^ tHunto tltaber tte iNuito tNunto Iftor tNumber tWep 4 

University authorities 1 iO 18 37.50 9 10.98 7 8.75 ^ 2&.67 6 22.22 1 8.33 12 41,38 0 0.0 1 10.0 

Laboirdeparfiiient S 20.0 5 10.42 44 53.65 54 67,50 2 13.33 5 18.52 28 58.34 5 17,24 9 90.0 7 70.0 

'•ewspaper 0 0.0 1 2.08 10 12.20 6 7.50 0 0.00 2 7.41 3 6.25 1 3,45 0 0.0 0 0.0 

, Personal contacts 14 56.0 17 35.41 12 14.63 10 12.50 5 33.33 3 11.11 11 22.92 10 34.48 0 0.0 2 20.0 

friends and relations 2 8.0 2 4,17 1 1.22 l 1.25 0 0.00 0 0.00 1 2.08 1 3.45 0 0.0 0 0.0 

3 12.0 5 10.42 6 7.32 2 2.50 4 36.67 11 40.74 1 2.08 0 0.00 1 10.0 0 0.0 

^total 24 100.0 48 100.0 82 100.0 80 mo 15 100,0 27 100.0 48 lOO.O 29 100.0 10 100.0 10 100.0 

Non-response 0 0 3 0 3 1 0 2 1 0 

Total 24 48 85 80 18 28 48 31 11 10 



Others 
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Ik 

5 

S 



UltU, (oontM) 

Laadifig to first enploynient according to different professions 



(J 



BuilDeis- . Other 





Naturil, 
iclentlft 


Enxineer 


Social liberal Health 
acicntiit profeiiion profesiion 


Teacher 


nan and Agricul- 
manager turiit 




Lavyer 




profet" 
licni 




Ho. I 


No. 


I 


No. 


I No, 


Z No. 


: No. 


I No, 


I No, 


X 


No. 


I 


No. 


: 


Uttlvenlty 
•utkoritiei 


1 S.8B 


19 


38.79 


7 


8.14 4 


9.30 4 


26.67 6 


12.71 * 


8.16 12 


11.38 


0 


0.0" 


5 


17.24 


Labour dcpirtunt 


k 23.52 


5 


10.20 


51 


59.31 29 


ei.ii 2 


13.33 14 


29.78 29 


59.18 5 


17.21 


9 


90.00 


16 


55.17 


Newipiper 


0 0.00 


1 


2.04 


7 


8.14 6 


13.95 0 


0.0 2 


1.26 3 


6,12 , 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


13.79 


Ferional coQtacti 


6 47.06 


17 


34.69 


15 


17.44 2 


*.65 5 


33.33 13 


2T.66 11 


22.16 11 


37.93 


0 


0.0 


2 


6.90 


Friendi and 
ralationi 


2 11.?? 


2 


4.08 


1 


1.16 1 


2.33 0 


0.0 0 


0.0 1 


1 


3.15 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,00 


Otheri 


2 11.77 


5 


10.20 


5 


5.81 1 


2.334 


26.6? 12 


25.53 1 


2.01 0 


0.0 


1 


10.00 


2 


5.90 


Sub-total 


17 100.00 


49 


100.00 


86 


100.00 43 


100.0 IS 100.0 47 


100.0 49 


100.0 29 




10 


100.0 


29 


100,00 


Noa-rMponie 


0 


■0 




2 




3 

^^^^^ mh4 


2 


0 


2 




1 




0 




Total 


17 


49 




88 


43 


18 


49 


49 


31 




11 




29 





\ 



Me A.XVl(a) b^. trihution of gradaates by sector according to their father's oocuiMtion 



Father's 
occupation 


^iriculture 


Industry 


Import 


Bjblicutil. 
& health 


Education 


Housing 


General 
a(kdn. 


Others 


liiiober \ Nuber \ Mxc \ Mset \ Ma \ Nmto' \ NiBto" \ Hunter ( 


Feuint 


IB 27 S9 


18 19 78 




1 7 1L 


1*! 10 01 
13 liii3 


n n n 


1/ 1^*93 


1 iltil 


» — J 


0 0,0 ' 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0, 


0 0,0 


1 1.75 


0 0.0 


Hffchint 


8 13.79 


16 17.58 


2 8,70 


3 21,ill 


9 11.54 


1 25.0 


9 15.79 


1 11.11 


Uisicilliduoricer 


S 8.62 


6 6.59 


1 14,35 


0 0.0 


9 ll,5i» 


0 0.0 


i» 7.02 


0 0.0 


Civil Mvant 


11 Ifl Q7 


1ft 1Q % 
19 19i (0 


u 17 QQ 








0 411 nil 
8 IH.li'l 




Clerk. 


1 1.72 


2 2.20 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


2 2.56 


2 50.0 


1 1.75 


0 0,0 


SkUlflduorker 


6 m . 


13 W.29 


5 21,7«l 


1 7,W 


7 8.97 


0 0.0 


5 8.77 


1 11.11 




11 18.97 


18 19.78 


6 26.08 


5 35.72 


16 20.51 


1 25.0 


12 21.05 


1 ii.ir 


Siimal 


53 100,0 


91 100.0 


23 100.0 


11 100.0 


78 100.0 


1 100.0 


57 100.0 


9 100.0 




3 


10 






13 


0 


9 


2 


M 


(1 


101 


27 ' 


15 


91 


4 


66 


U 
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Table A.l(VI(a) (cont'd) 



OCCraitioD 


Nituril 
icitntlit 


Enttloeer 


Sociil Llbcril Keilth 
idtntlit profeiiioa profeiilon 




Ttichtr 


kuiineii- 

ain ud 
uoiKtr 


Agricul- 
turiit 




1 ■mr«r 




prefer 


No. 


I 


No. 




No. 


I 


No. 


Z Mo. 


Z No. 


z 


No 


k 


Kfl 
no. 


* 


No 


I 
k 


No 


J 
m 


Feaim 


2 


15.39 


7 


15.91 


14 


19.18 


0 


21 67 3 


17.65 


10 

t 


24.39 


n 


4/1 J** 


in 




2 


18.18 


5 


20.00 


Nnid 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


I 


1.37 


0 


0.00 0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Hirchiat 


4 


30.76 


11 


25.00 


11 


15.07 


5 


13.16 2 


11.77 


3 


7.32 

r t mm 


7 


15.91 


2 


6.90 


V 


0 on 




iu.UU 


Dnikilled vorkir 


2 


15.39 


1 


2.27 


5 


6.85 


4 


10,53 1 


5.88 


3 


7.32 


3 


6.82 


4 


13.79 


I 


9.10 


1 


4.00 


Civil itniot 


3 


23.0B 


7 


15.91 


18 


24.65 


5 


13.16 9 


52.94 


10 


24,39 


9 


20.46 


2 


6.90 


4 


36.36 


4 


16.00 


CUik 


0 


0.00 


2 


4.55 


3 


4.11 


0 


0.00 0 


0.00 


I 


2.44 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


SklUid vorkir 


I 


7.69 


7 


15.91 


3 


10.96 


5 


13.16 1 


5.88 


4 


9.75 


4 


9.09 


4 


13.79 


0 


0.00 


4 


16.00 


Otbtri 


I 


7.69 


9 


20.45 


13 


17,81 


10 


26.32 1 


5.88 


10 


24.39 


8 


16.18 


7 


24.14 


4 


36.36 


7 


28.00 


Sab*cotil 


13 "100.00 100.00 73 


lOO.OO 


38 


100.00 17 


100.00 


41 


100.00 


44 


100.00 29 


100.00 


11 


100.00 


25 


100.00 


RoD-rripoQie 


I 




k 




10 




6 






8 




5 




2 




0 




4 





Totil 14 46 83 44 18 49 49 31 11 29 
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Table A.XVI(a) (cont'd) 




Father'? 
oocupation 



&OcDDeroe culture 



Aiiin. 
(Others 



Nusbcr dumber *V)cr ^IW^ *Mer INunto * Ite ■ t NuiAer tNmber * 



Peasant 


1 21.05 6 13.95 \i 


15.9^ 


18 26,09 


3 17.65 


1 W.82 W 32,56 11 37.92 


2 18.19 


2 25.00 


liCDld 


0 0.0 0 0,0 1 


l.lS 


0 o.o 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


Herchsnt 


5 26.32 11 25,57 Ij 


1S.9« 


11 15.9H 


2 11,77 


1 3.70 5 11.63 


2 6.90 


0 0.0 


1 12.50 


Unsldlledwrker 


3 1S.]9 1 2.33 I, 




6 8.70 


1 5,88 


3 11.11 2 1.65 


3 10.35 


1 9.09 


1 12.50 


Civil savant 


1 21.05 S 18.61 18 


26.09 


8 11.59 


9 52,9i| 


7 25.93 10 23.26 


2 6.90 


1 36.36 


1 12.50 


Clerk 


0 0.00 2 J 


2.80 


1 1.IJS 


0 0.0 


1 3.70 0 O.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


Skilled uorker 


1 5.26 7 16.28 9 


13.(W 


8 11,59 


1 5.88 


2 IM 5 11.63 


1 13.79 


0 0.0 


1 12.50 


Others 


2 10.53 B 18.61 13 


lfl.8« 


17 2^,64 


1 5.88 


9 33.33 7 15.28 


7 21.W 


1 36.36 


2 25.00 




















Sbb-total 


19 100.00 i»3 100,00 59 


100.00 


69 100.00 1? 100,00 27 100.00 13 100.00 29 100,00 11 100.00 


8 100.00 


IkiHfsponsc 


3 II 




11 


1 


1 S 


2 


0 


2 




— — 
















Total 


22 ' *0 




80 


18 


28 1(8 


31 


11 


10 
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TaWeA-XVII. Ran^e of waiting period for graduates between paduation and first enplopent by|iifferent types 
By agC'group 



Here thin 25 Here thin 30 Hore thui 35 
Waiting period leii thin but but but 

25 7eiri Leu thin 30 Leiitbin3S Leu thin 40 Hore than 40 Agetinbovn 





No. 


Z 


No. 


I 


Ho. 


: 


No. 


: 


No. 


r 


No. 


\ 


Leu thin 6 wnthi 


56 


84.65 


153 


74.63 


41 


84.42': 


16 


84.21 


10 


90.91 


11 


78.57 


Hon than 6 Dontbi 
but leu thau 
1 year 


10 


15,15 


36 


17.56 


6 


12,50 


3 


15.79 


I 


9.09 


2 


14.29 


Hore thin 1 year 


0 


0.00 


16 


7.81 


1 


2.08 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


1 


7.14 


Sub-total 


66 


100.00 


205 


100.00 


48 


100.00 


19 


100.00 


11 


100.00 


14 


100.00 


Non-reiponie 


5 




3 




I" 




1 




0 




3 




Totil 


71 




208 




49 




20 




u 




17 







?tj){iDe«' U« p'" 1 ^Mtt0 ^wcher iiniger turiit Livysr liw 



Buiintii* 

Bin lad Agricul- 



OtbR- 
profti* 



U> " '5.92 IS " ' 




: No. Z Ho. t No. t No. I 



86.05 39 79.59 31 
11.63. 9 18.3J 0 



I 10.00 19 67.8 
6 60.00 9 32.1 



2.32 1 2.04 0 0.00 3 30.00 0 0.0 



100.00 49 100.00 31 100.00 10 100.00 28 100. 
0 0 1 I 



49 



31 



11 



29 
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Table m. (cont'd) 
Bysectc 



Sector 



Waiting Period 



U, utU. General 
0/erall A^iailture Mistry taptrt 4 Health Skation ' Housii^ adain. Others 



Mcr iNmber ttaber ilWcr \m& tltober iitabcr \Mxc iUmber \ 



Us8 than 6 BWiths 28'/ 73.05 59 Jfi.?2 81 81.85 25 92.59 11 73.33 5 9 72.81 3 75.0 11 62.12 



50.00 



ion than 6 months hit 58 15.98 1 l.W 13 13.13 2 7.11 3 20.00 16 19.75 1 25.00 18 27.27 1 »o OO 
less than 1 year 



Hare than 1 year 18 1.96 1 1.61 2 2.02 0 0.00 1 6.67 6 7.11 0 - 0.0 7 m 1 10.00 
Sib-total 353 1O0.O 61 100.0 99 100.0 27 100.0 IS 100.0 81 100.0 1 100.0 66 100.0 9 100.00 



lioiMtsponse 13 3 10 

222 



Total 376 61 102 27 IS 91 i» 66 



8 
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MeA.XVII. (cont'd) 

u. 



Waiting period 



B,A., B.Sc. H.A.,M,Sc., Professional Graduate Fbst-graduate Other certi- 
BiCon. H.Ccni.,Ri.D. degrees (1) diplana <tipkna ficates 

NuDber \ Number \ Nimber \ Ninber \ Nunijer % Mxc S 



Less than 6 months 

Hore than 6 ncnths but 
less than 1 year 

More than 1 year 



112 72,26 16 72.73 63 W.OS 68 93.15 11 78.57 17 53.12 



37 23.87 6 27.27 4 5.97 3 1.11 3 21.13 5 15.53 



6 3.87 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 2,71 0 0,0 10 31.25 



Sub-total 
Nofi-response 

TOTAL 



155 100.0 22 100,0 67 100,0 73 100.0 11 100.0 32 100.0 



5 



160 



0 



22 



1 



5 



78 



0 



11 



2 



31 



(1) Includes B.Ed., B.L, B,Sc.(Agri), B.Vet.Sc., 
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Me A.XVin. ThB distribution of graduatea having difftfcit specializations and professions ( (Verall airi percentages ) 

Overall 



/S.ftcfeMion 

if] i ififi Limr^w 


Natural 
scifijttlst 


Qigineer 




Lil)eral 


Health 


Teacher 


Businessaan 


Agricul- 


lawyer 


others 


m 






1 


0 


0 


0 




1 


2 


0 


1) 

V 


22 




n 

u 


US 


■ n 


n 

u 


0 


9 


0 


0 


Q 


0 

u 


1 1 


Social sciences 


0 


1 


65 


1 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


7 


80 


ftmanitififi & Arts 


0 


0 


13 




n 




1 


0 


0 


12 


80 


Health 


0 


0 


0 


0 


IB 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


Education & 
teacher traijung 


0 


0 


1 


1 

* 


0 


26 


0 


0 


0 


0 


28 


Business & CcDnerce 


0 


0 


3 


0 


'0 


0 


>f3 


0 


0 


2 


H8 


Agriculture 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29 


0 


1 


31 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


11 


Others 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


7 


11 


m 


w . 


18 


63 


HI 


IB 




19 


31 


11 


29 


376 



mtkmi (ccnt'd) 



PBWtaff of graduates in varicwB professicw ssst^ to their specializatiai 



Nftofessicn 
Specializatiii>. 


Natural 
scientist 




Social 
scientist 


Liberal 
profession 


Health 
profession 


ieacner 


fiusinessiun 


^ioil- 

turist 


Layer 


others 


Natural Science 


100.0 


2.08 


0 


0 


0 


a.i6 


2.011 


6.ii5 


0 


0 


Engijyeeriiig 


0 


93.76 


0 


0 


0 


11.08 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Social scieices 


0 


2.08 


78.31 


2.27 


0 


'6,12 


6.12 


0 


0 


2if.Hl 


Hjnanities & i^rts 


0 


0 


15.E6 


90.91 


0 


28.57 


2.011 


0 


0 


>{1.3B 


Health 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Education i Teacher 
tming 


0 

V 


0 


1 51 




fi 

.■.)•• 




n 
U 


A 
U 


0 


D 


Business i CcoDerce 


0 


0 


3.61 


0 


0 


0 


87.76 


0 


0 


6.90 




n 
u 


7 nil 


u 


U 


U 


n 

0 


0 


93.55 


* 

0 


3.15 


law 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100.0 


0 


Others 


0 


0 


1.21 


ii.55 


0 

. I 


0 


2.04 




0 


24.11* 




Table hMll (cont'd) 



Pflwitage of lyadiMtts by proftf-iiion in the vario^^ jyifly^SSSiL^^ 



Specialization 



iiatural 
Jcientist 



Natural Science 



engineering 



Social Sciences 



Hmities & Arts 



Health 



Education & teacher 
timning 



Biisiness & Canaerce 



Agrioilture 



Law 



Others 



e3.eii 



Engineer 



155 



95.71* 



1.25 



3.23 



Social 



Liberal 



scientist rofession pofesg^gj, 



81.25 



16.25 



3.57 



6.25 



1.25 



50.00 



3.57 



16.18 



92. 
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Table A.XIX, ReascaiB given by graduates for undertaking 
post^ecop<<jyry educatican 

Overall 

^ Kumber of « ^ 

ReascTO JZ^ZL^^ Percentage 

responses ^ 

Need fco? a particular professional 71 
qualification 

Need for a higher degree for career reasons 153 32,m 

Desire fcr more study for its own sake 81 17 .02 

Desire to continue participating in student 2 10 
life 

Financial incentives offered by govemnent or 10 ,71 
non-governnental agency , . _ 

Lack of €n?)loyment opportunities 3,36 
for secondary school graduates 

Preference for urban life 1^ 2,94 

Total 476 99,99 



227 



225 

IS 



I 



Tiiblem. (oontM 
By ppofesiion 

Busineii- Other 
Nituril Social Liberal Health m and Agiicul- profei- 

icitntiit Engineer icientilt profeiiioa prof eii ion Teacher manager turiit Lawyer lioni 

No. Z No. .Z No. I No. Z No. Z No. Z No. Z No. Z No. Z No. Z 

Heed for a partlculir 

profeiiioDBl quali- 5 25.00 23 39.65 33 28,95 16 28.07 ? 21.87 19 39.58 22 34.92 11 28.95 4 36.36 11 31.42 
(icatioD 

''"ir ilrow'tair^^ ^ ' "'^^ " "'^^ ^ ^ ^^'^^ ^ ^ ^^'^^ * ^^*^' ^ ^'^^ 

Oetire to continue par 

ticipating in itudent 0 0.00 5 8.62 0 0.00 2 3.51 0 0.00 1 2.08 0 0.00 0 0.00 0 0.00 2 5.72 
life 

Financial inccotivea 

of fered by governaent ^ j^^q 3 j^^^ ^^^^^ j g^^^ g 28,12 5 10.42 8 12.70 5 13.16 1 9.09 1 2.86 

or non-govemmental 

agencies 



tack of enployunt 
opportunitiei for 
aecoodary icbool 
jtadttatet 



1 5.00 2 3.45 2 1.75 3 5.26 2 6.25 2 4.17 2 3.18 1 2.53 0 0,00 I 2.86. 



Preference for urban 
life 



0 0.00 0 0.00 4 3.51 2 3.51 1 3.13 1 2.08 1 1.59 1 2.63 1 9.09 3 3.57 
Total 20 100.00 58 100.00 114 100.00 57 100.00 32 100.00 48 M 63 100.00 38 100.00 U 100.00 35 100.00 







,ftttaA.XIX.(«iit'(l) 
By sector 



ilgrioilture Indiistiv tapopt f^^^' Education Housing ^ Othcra 

No. of ^ No. of . No, of . No. of . No. of . No. of . No. of . No. of . 
replies replies replies replies replies replies replies replies 



Need for a 'particular «, , 
iwfessional qualification ^^'^^ 1^ ^2.11 5 31.25 W 3?.26 1 33.33 18 22.78 3 30. 



Need fcr a hkher dMree far * 

carw reasons " ^^'^^ 32.84 8 21,0b 7 31 28.18 1 33.33 29 36.71 5 50.00 

Desire for more study fcr , 

its own sake 21 15.33 7 18.12 3 18.75 15 13.W 1 33.33 19 21.06 110.00 

Desire to continue participa- , , . , . . „ 

ting in student life ^ ^'^l ^ 2.63 0 0.0 2 1.82 0 J.O 2 2.53 0 0.0 

Fijiancial incentives offered by 

gowemnentarnon- 13 15.85 11 10,22 1 10.53 1 6,25 13 11,82 0 0.0 6 7.59 0 0.0 
governnental agencies 

lack of mploioent opixstunities 3 3,66 6 1.38 0 0.0 0 0.0 S ,1.55 0 0,0 1 1.27 1 10.00 
fcr secondary school grates 

Reference for urban life 1 1.22 1 2.92 2 5,26 0 0,0 3 2,73 0 0,0 1 5,06 0 0.0 
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A.m. (cont'd) 



By speeifllkation 



l^g^ inj; ficiwiws f. Arts culture Others 

Umber Uuniber Utaber 'ilWer *lluniber %taber ilWer 4 Number iNuniber %Mep \ 

Need for a peorticular 

professional quali- ' 7 22.58 2^ 12.86 30 29.13 26 27.96 7 21.8? 15 11.ti6 23 31.8i| 11 29.73 1 35.36 f 30.77 
fication 



Need fcr a higher degree 

for career reasons 13 W 13 23.21 35 33.98 33 35.18 8 25.00 10 27.77 22 33.33 L; 35.11 1 9.09 5 38.17 
Desire lac mere study 

for its own sake 6 19.35 9 16.07 19 18.15 19 20.13 S 15.63 2 5.56 8 12.12 7 18.92 1 36.36 2 15.38 
Desire to continie 

participating in 0 0.0 1 7.11 1 'O.S? 1 1.30 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 1.52 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0,0 
student life 

Financial incentives 

offered by goveiraent 2 5.15 3 5.36 12 11.65 6 6.15 9 28.12 5 13.89 9 13.61 ii lO.si l 0.09 0 0.0 

CD? rcn-governnental 

agencies 

lack of employment 

opportunities for 3 9.68 1 1.79 3 2.91 1 1.08 2 6,25 2 5.55 2 3.03 1 Z.70 0 0.0 1 7.SJ 

secondazv schsol 

p^tes 

Preference for urban 0 0.0 2 3,57 3 2.91 1 H.30 1 3,13 2 5,55 1 1.52 i 2,70 1 9,09 1 7.69 

tW' - -- - 

Total 31 100.0 56 100,0 103 100,0 93 100.0 32 100.0 36 100.0 66 100.1) 37 ICCO 11 100,0 13 100.0 



ERIC 



%\» km (cont'd) 
By degrw 



B.A., B.Sc., H.A.,H.Sc., Professional Graduate Rast-gt^te Other oerti- 

B,Caii, H.CcniMRi.D, degrees (1) diplaia diplona ficates 

Reasons ' 

Nunber \ Number * Nunto \ NunJjer \ Umber % Ikiber \ 

Need for a particular professional ... 

qualification 25,00 11 W.Bfi 29 29,90 H5 ^IM 7 31.81 10 24.39 



Need for a higher degree for 
career reasons 

Desire for nore study for its 
oun sake 



65 35.87 11 1*2.86 29 29.90 12 22.22 7 31,81 16 39.02 
38 20.65 2 7.1H 18 18.56 11 11.11 3 13,64 7 17.07 



"TslTSe'-'^'"''^ 3 1.E3 0 0,0 2 2,06 3 3,03 1 W5 1 2.« 

Financial incentives offered by ■ 

gcverrnient or non-govermental 19 10,33 0 0.0 11 11,43 12 12,12 2 9,09 4 " 9,76 
agencies 

Lack of enployiDent opportunities 6 3.26 2 7,14 3 3.09 4 4.04 1 4,55 0 0.0 
tot secondary graduates 

Preference for urban life 6 3,26 0 0.0 2 2.06 2 2,02 1 4,55 3 7,32 



1841O0.O 26 100,0 97 100,0 99 100,0 22 lOO.O 41100,0 



(1) Includes B.Ed., B,L„ B,Sc.(Agri.), B. Vet.Sc. 
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Table A. XX Scores of different factor s causi nr; re5tx>ndent 5 
to change from their des ired spe cialization 
Overall 



Reasons 


Number of graduates 


Percentage 


Fiitancial reasons 


35 


15.35 


fOTily resistance 


12 


5.58 


Subsequently received better infor- 
mation on career possibilities 


37 


17.21 


Personal reasons 


U2 


19.53 


Unexpected family resistance 


3 


1.^0 


University adnission regulations 


82 


38. m 


Others 


6 


2.79 ' • 


Total 


215 


100.0 



Note : There are some multxple responses, Nuirber of graduates whp 

>- ■ i 
changed specialization was 183. 
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Mt A,)0( (cont'd) 

Byage-sroup 



Le.ichwj5 25W30 30 to 35 35 to 40 More thin 40 Age uokno^A 

^ No. : No. I No. Z No. I 



Z 



No, 



Flniscial retioni 



12 24.00 16.29 ^ 3^3^ 3 25,00 0 0.00 0 0.00 

F^ily reil.t.nce A 8.00 ^ 5.88 1 3.57 0 0.00 0 0.00 0 0.00 

Subiequcntly received better 

W.«,i™«c..«r 5 10.00 20 16..0 5 j^j 5 j^j, , 3j,3 „ 

Uumlmm , U.OO y 18.49 jj.,; 1 5,33 j 33^33 j 33_33 

VMxpicttd Ml, citcuBtutt. 0 0.00 I 0.84 j 0 0.00 0 0.00 0 0.00 

loivwilty vliinion „ 

tejuUtioni " «7 "'^O J 25.00 3 25.00 1 33.33 2 66.6? 

« ^ 5 1 J.5) 0 0.00 0 0.00 0 0.00 

lottl 50 '00.00 H5 100.00 jj 100.00 U 100,00 3 100.00 3 
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Table A.XXI. Relative importance of the reasons causing graduates 
to diangfe jobs 

Overall 



Reasons 


Number of 
graduates 


Percentage 


Better service conditions 




21.62 


Better future 


U3 


38.7if 


Better use of training 


IS 


17.17 


Suits personal aptitudes 




12,61 


Loss of job 


1 


0.90 


Fonr.er job was temporary 


1 


0.90 


Social reasons 


3 


2.70 




6 


5.m 


Total 


111 


100.0 
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}^ Kst^ * Number % Msec * Iter i 



6 28.57 0 O.C 3 18.75 

6 28.57 1 25.00 8 50,00 

5 23.81 0 0.0 1 6.25 

^ 19.05 1 25.00 ,? 12,05 

0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 

0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 

0 0.0 1 25.00 0 0,0 

0 0,0 1 25.00 2 12.05 

21 100,0 H 100.0 IS 100.0 





ftWem. (cont'd) 





Leii thm 


Kore than 25 
but 


Kore than 30 
but 


Here than 35 
but 












25 yewfl 


Uii than 30 


Leii than 35 


Less than 40 


More than 40 


Age unknown 




No. 


Z 


no. 


i 


140. 


f 

k 


No* 


I 


Noi 


m 

I 


No. t 


Btttir Mtvice 
condltiofli 




30,00 


12 


19.6? 




20.00 


1 


16.67 






1 25.00 


Bittn Future 


1 


35.00 


29 




5 


25.00 


1 


16.67 






1 25.00 


Bittir uie of 

triinlng 


3 


15.00 


9 


U.75 


5 


25.00 


1 


16.67 






1 25.00 


Stilti periooil 
iptltudii 


3 


15.00 


6 


9.84 


3 


15.00 


2 


33.33 






0 0.00 


Mill U4 JOD 


0 


0.00 


0 


COO 


1 


5.00 


0 


0.00 






0 0.00 


Forvr job vai 
ttoDorirv 


0 


0,00 


0 


0.00 


1 


5.00 


0 


0.00 






0 0.00 


Soclil reiioni 


I 


5.00 


1 


IM 


0 


0.00 


1 


16.67 






0 0.00 


Otbiri 


0 


0.00 


4 


6.56 


1 


5.00 


0 


0.00 






I 25.00 


Toeil 


20 


lOO.OO 


61 


100.00 


20 


100,00 


6 


100.00 






4 100.00 
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Table A,XXII« Different sources for financing post'secorKiary education 
Overall 

Number of responses Percentage 

Pt^ivately, through einployinent 50 12.89 
Governnent sources 172 

Pt^ivately, sources other than family 8 2.06 

Privately, by family 136 35.05 

Others 22 5.67 



Total 388 100.00 



N.B. The total response is more than 376 because there are some 

nultiple responses from some of the graduates. (Total non-responses 
are 16). 
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"^^^•^ Opinions of gnadiatea regarding the relevance of the educational system to the needs of the iob 
(Verall trA by sector 



OveraU Agriculture Industty Msport ^'^^ Education taising Othera 



Mjer SMxf SMxr iNunber titaber tNiitber \Mxr \Mxc Vlteto \ 



Relevant 


199 52.93 


11 72.13 52 


50.99 


20 71.08 


11 73.33 


38 


11.76 


3 75.00 • 


25' 


38.81 


5 50.00 


Fairly relevant 


129 31.31 


11 18.03 37 


36.27 


5 18.52 


3 20.00 


33 


36.26 


1 25.00 


36 53.72 


3 30.00 


Irrelevant 


19 5.05 


0 0.0 1 


3.92 


1 


3,70 


1 6.67 


10 


10.99 


0 0.00 


2 


2.99 


0 0.0 


No opinion 


29 7.71 


6 9.81 9 


8.82 


1 


3.70 


0 0.0 


10 


10.99 


0 0.0 


3 


1.18 


2 20.00 


Total 


376 100.(10 


61 100.00 102 100.00 


2? 100.00 


15 100.00 


91 100.00 


^ 100.00 


67 100.00 


8 100.00 


By aRe-fproup 






Leii thin 25 


25 to 30 




30 to 35 


35 to 40 


Hore thin 


40 


Aje UDknovn 






No. I 


No, 


I 


No. 


Z 


No. 


I 


No. 




No, 


Z 


RelevMt 




38 61.28 


100 


51.55 


27 


56.25 


16 


80.00 


10 90.91 


8 


66,67 


Flirty relevint 




19 30.65 


81 


41.75 


20 


41.67 


4 


20.00 


I 9,09 


4 


33.33 


Irrtlevint 




5 8.07 


13 


6,70 


1 


2,08 


0 


0,00 


0 0. 


:00 


0 


0.00 


Sutrtotd 




62 100.00 


194 


100.00 


48 


100.00 


20 


100.00 


U 100.00 


12 


100.00 


Non-reiponie 




9 


U 




I 




0 




0 




5 




Totil 




71 


208 




49 




20 




11 




17 
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Tajle A. XXIV. Th« twportinc« of tht different crjtcrii of recruttBcnt 
Covr-ill ■<nplc and by type) by funployen 

Very 

Important Important Unitoportint opinion 





No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


Over-ill 


















Acidemic record 


38 




8 


15.69 


1 


1.96 


4 


7.BM 


Aptitude teits 


14 


27. M5 


14 


27. M5 


6 


11.76 


17 


33.33 


Interview 


26 


50.98 


19 


37.25 


1 


1.96 


5 


9.80 


Pait experience in 
•imilar job 


17 


33.33 


20 


39.22 


5 


9.80 


9 


17.65 


Letter of 

re consen da t ion 


2 


3.92 


8 


15.69 


26 


50.98 


15 


29.M1 


Phyaical aptitude 


B 


IS. 69 


16 


31.37 


15 


29. Ml 


12 


23.53 


Othcra 


2 


3.92 


1 


1.96 


2 


3.92 


46 


90.20 


Date of eatabliahment 


up to 1955 














Academic record 


6 


66.67 


3 


33.33 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Aptitude teata 


3 


33.33 


4 


14 14. MM 


0 


0.00 


2 


22.22 


Interview 


5 


55.56 


4 


44.44 


0 


O.CO 


0 


0.00 


Paat experience in 
aimilar job 


2 


22.22 


5 


55.56 


1 


11.11 


1 


11.11 


Letter of 

re c oane nd a t i on 


1 


11.11 


1 


11.11 


6 


66.67 


1 


11.11 


Phyaical aptitude 


1 


11.11 


6 


66.67 


2 


22.22 


0 


0.00 


Othera 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


9 


100.00 


Date of eatabliahment between 


1956 and 


1969 












Academic record 


19 


79.17 


3 




0 


0.00 


2 


8.33 


Aptitude teata 


6 


25.00 


5 


20.83 


3 


12.50 


10 


M1.67 


Interview 


12 


50.00 


10 


M1.67 


0 


0.00 


2 


8.33 


Paat experience in 
aimilar job 


B 


33.33 


12 


50.00 


0 


0.00 


A 


16.67 


Letter of 

recomendation 


0 


0.00 


6 


25.00 


11 


MS. 83 


7 


29.17 


Phyaical aptitude 


3 


1?.50 


9 


37.50 


6 


25.00 


6 


25.00 


Othera 


1 


U.17 


I 


«4.17 


1 


M.17 


21 


87.50 



Cont'd. 
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Table A.XXIV (oontM) 



Vmry 

loportant 



No. 



No. 



In^ortaot Uninportant cspini^ 

^ iioT 



No. 



Dat« of •atabliahnent after 1969 



Acadtnic record 


6 


66.67 


1 


11.11 




11.11 


1 




Aptitude teata 


5 


55.56 


3 


33.33 




11.11 


0 




Interview 


6 


66.67 


2 


22.22 




11.11 


0 


o.oo 


?aat experience in 
aimilar job 


5 


55.56 


1 


11.11 




22.22 


1 


11.11 


Letter of recoBBendation 


1 


11.11 


1 


11.11 




55.56 


2 




Pbyaical aptitude 


3 


33.33 


0 


0.00 






2 


22.22 


Othera 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


9 


loo.oo 


Date of eatabliahmcnt not knovn 
















Academic record 


7 


77.78 


1 


11.11 


0 


0.00 


1 


ll.li 


Aptitude teata 


0 


0.00 


2 


22.22 


2 


22.22 


5 


55.56 


Intarviev 


3 


33.33 


3 


33.33 


0 


0.00 


3 


33.33 


Feat experience in 
ainllar job 


2 


22.22 


2 


22.22 


2 


22.22 


3 


33.33 


Letter of recooaendatlon 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 






5 


55.56 


Phyalcal aptitude 


1 


11.11 


1 


11.11 


3 


33.33 


A 




Othera 


I 


11.11 


0 


0.00 


1 


11.11 


7 


77.78 


Governaaent control 


















Academic record 


27 


77. lU 


5 


1U.29 


0 


0.00 


3 


fl.57 


Aptitude teata 


10 


28.57 


7 


20.00 


3 


8,57 


15 


1*2.06 


Interview 


20 


57.f.U 


10 


28.57 


0 


0.00 


5 


1II.29 


Paat experience in 
aimilar job 


10 


28.57 


15 


U2.86 


2 


5.71 


8 


22.86 


Letter of recovsaendation 


0 


0.00 


7 


20.00 


16 


U5.71 


12 




Phyaical aptitude 


7 


20.00 


7 


2G.00 


11 


31. U3 


10 


28.57 


Othera 


1 


2.86 


0 


0.00 


1 


2.86 


33 


9H.29 



Coot 
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Table A.XXIV (cjontM) 



Very 

loportsnt ItBportint Unimporcint No opinion 





No. 


z 


No. 


z 


No. 


z 


No. 


Z 


Seai'govcmacnt control 


















AcsdcBiic record 


7 


77.78 


2 


22.22 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Apt 1 Cud c tciti 


2 


22.22 


A 


UU.UU 


1 


11.11 


2 


22.22 


Interviev 


6 


66.67 


3 


33.33 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Flit txperience in 
ilnilir job 


A 


uu.uu 


2 


22.22 


2 


22,21 


1 


11.11 


Ltttcir of recoimenditlon 


2 


22.22 


1 


11.11 


5 


55.56 


1 


11.11 


Phyilcil aptitude 


1 


11.11 


A 


UU.UU 


3 


33.33 


1 


11.11 


Otheri 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


9 


100.00 


Prlvitc control 


















Aciaciuic KBCora 


2 


uo.oo 




20.00 


J 


20. OC 




20.00 




2 


AO* 00 


3 


60.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Intcrvlev 


0 


0.00 


A 


80.00 


1 


20.00 


0 


0.00 


Flit experience in 
limilir job 


2 


AO. 00 


3 


60.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Letter of recoosaendition 


0 


0.00 


0 


0. 00 


3 


60.00 


2 


uo.oo 


Fhyiicil iptitude 


0 


0.00 


3 


60.00 


1 


20.00 


1 


20.00 


Otheri 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 






Above 1»000 employees 


















Acidenic record 


A 


50. OC 


2 


25.00 


0 


0.00 


2 


25.00 


Aptitude teiCs 


0 


0.00 


2 


25.00 


0 


0.00 


6 


75,00 


Interviev 


A 


50.00 


2 


25.00 


0 


0.00 


2 


25.00 


Flit experience in 
limilir job 


1 


12.50 


2 


25.00 


0 


0.00 


5 


62.50 


Letter of reconnendation 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


3 


37.50 


5 


62.50 


Fhyiicil Iptitude 


1 


12.50 


2 


25.00 


I 


12.50 


A 


50,00 


Otheri 


2 


25.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


6 


75.00 



CoacM, 
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Table A.XXIV (cont'd) 



Very 
Iiq>ortant 



Important Unimportant No opinixjn 





No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


AbovA 100 anployAfta 
















8.33 


Acadcoic rtcord 


Q 


75.00 


2 


16.67 


0 


0.00 


1 


Aptitude ttata 


5 


50. 00 


3 


25.00 


1 


8.33 


2 


16.67 


Intctvicv 


9 


75.00 


3 


25.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


Paat experience in 


3 


25.00 


7 


58.33 


2 


16.67 


0 


0.00 


aimilar job 
















Letter of recooaendation 


2 


16.67 


2 


16.67 


6 


50.00 


2 


16. 67 


Fhyaical aptitude 


3 


25.00 


I 


8.33 


6 


50. 00 


2 


lb. b/ 


Othera 


0 


0.00 


0 


0. 00 


u 


0. 00 


12 


100.00 


Belov 100 employcea 
















U.76 


Academic record 


1 1 


80.95 


3 


m.29 


0 


0.00 


1 


Aptitude teata 


O 


28. 57 


5 


28.57 


3 


m.29 


6 


28.57 


Interview 




33.33 


12 


57. m 


0 


0.00 


2 


9.52 


Past experience in 


8 


38.10 


8 


38.10 


2 


S.S2 


3 


m.29 


aimilar job 














Letter of reccuaaendation 


0 


0.00 


4 


19.05 


13 


61.90 


4 


19.05 


Phyeical aptitude 


3 


m.29 


9 


U2.85 


5 


23.81 


4 


19.05 


Othera 


0 


0.00 


1 


U,76 


0 


0.00 


20 


95.2U 


Nfr"'^«r of employeea unknovn 
















0.00 


Acedcttic record 


8 


80.00' 


1 


10.00 


1 


10.00 


0 


Aptitude teata 


2 


20.00 


3 


30.00 


2 


20.00 


3 


30.00 


Interview 


6 


60.00 


2 


20.00 


1 


10.00 


1 


10.00 


Paat experience in 


5 


50.00 


3 


30.00 


I 


10.00 


1 


10.00 


aimilar job 














Letter of recommendation 


0 


0.00 


2 


20.00 


4 


HO.OO 


4 


UO.CO 


Fhyaical aptitude 


1 


10.00 


4 


UO.OO 


3 


30.00 


2 


20.00 


Othera 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


10 


inn.nn 



Cont'd. 
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Table A.XXIV (cont'd) 



Very 

Inrportant Important Unimportant No opinion 



No. Z No. 1 No. : No. X 



Teaching 



Academic record 


6 


85.71 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


1 


14.29 


Aptitude teata 


1 


m.29 


1 


14.29 


1 


14.29 


4 


57.14 


Interview 


1 


m.29 


3 


42.66 


0 


0.00 


3 


42.66 


Paat experience in 
•ioilar job 


4 


57.14 


1 


14.29 


•0 


0.00 


2 


26*. 57 


Letter of reconfnendation 


0 


0.00 


0 


0,00 


4 


57.14 


3 


42.66 


Phyaical aptitude 


0 


0.00 


4 


57.14 


0 


0.00 


3 


42.66 


Othera 


0 


0.00 


1 


14.29 


0 


0.00 


6 


65.71 


ttrvice 


















Academic record 


27 


77.14 


6 


17.14 


0 


0.00 


2 


5.71 


Aptitude teats 


11 


31.43 


7 


20.00 


4 


11.43 


13 


37.14 


Interview 


23 


65.71 


10 


26.57 


0 


0.00 


2 


5.71 


Paat experience in 
aimllar job 


8 


22.66 


16 


45.71 




11.43 


7 


20.00 


Letter of reconsnendation 


2 


5.71 


7 


20.00 


17 


48.57 


9 


25.71 


Phyaical aptitude 


8 


22.66 


7 


20.00 


12 


34.29 


8 


22.86 


Othtra 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 




2.66 


34 


97.14 



Production 



Academic record 


5 


55.56 


2 


22.22 


1 11.11 


1 


11.11 


Aptitude teata 


2 


22.22 


6 


66.67 


1 11.11 


0 


0.00 


Interview 


2 


22.22 


6 


66.67 


1 11.11 


0 


0.00 


Part experience in 
aimilar job 


5 


55.56 


3 


33.33 


L 11.11 


0 


0.00 


i«ctter of recoomendfttion 


0 


0.00 


1 


11. n 


S 55.56 


3 


33.33 


Phyaical aptitude 


0 


0.00 


5 


55.56 


3 33.33 


1 


IX. 11 


Others 


2 


22.22 


0 


0.00 


I 11.11 


6 


66.67 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



I. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

1. Secondary school : 

Certificate : Year of graduation : 

2. When you completed your secondary school education you wanted to be 



1) Natural scientist 


□ 


7) Businessman and Manager 


□ 


2) Engineer 


□ 


8) Agriculturist 


□ 


3) Social scientist-. 


□ 


9) Lawyer 

10) Government employee *^ 


□ 


u) Humanistic professional 


□ 


□ 


5) Health professional 


□ 


11) Technician 


□ 


5) Teacher 


□ 


12) Others (specify) 


□ 



x) If you wanted to belong to any other profession which would 
still make you a government enployee, please check both b^s. 
A list of the fields leading to each profession is attached at 
the end of this questionnaire. 

You are at present in : 

First year □ Fourth year □ 

Second year □ Fifth year □ 

Third year □ J^ixth year □ 

Faculty of at 



General fl 
Honours Q 
Not applicable pi 



(name of the institution you are attending) 
Reason for your undertaking higher education was : 

1- Need for a particular professional qualification Q 

2. Need for a degree for career reasons 

3. Desire for more study for its own sake D 
U. Lack of employment opportunities for secondary 

graduates I — 1 

5. Preference for town life □ 

5. Others (specify) [J 
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5. If there was a change ir^ the choice of the field leading to your 
desired profession mentioned above it was due to : 

1. Financial reasons n 

2. Guardian's wish Q 

3. Unexpected family circumstances (e.g. death, 
c>»nges of residence, etc.) 

U. More infomation received on career 
possibilities later 

5. Admission regulations Q 

6. Personal reasons 

7. Others (specify Q 

6. Do you receive scholarship/bursar^/ ? YES Q NO | | 
If yes, please state the amount per year £S 

7. Do you consider the courses studied in your secondary school 

in relation to the courses you are attending in the institution of 
higher education are : 

1. Adequate Q 2. Inadequate Q 

8. (a) Your faculty now is your : 

1. first choice []] 2. second choice 3. third choice Q 

(b) Your faculty now is : 

1. very satisfactory Q 2. fairly satisfactory Q 

3. unsatisfactory Q 

9. Are you employed : Rill time Q Part-time □ 

(a) In case of part-tine, please give no. of hours per day or days 
„-.per month or months per year of work and state the amount of 
"ixbney received per year. 



£S, 



(b) In case of full tijne, please state annual salary plus COLA*? 
£S 

10. Source(8) of finance for your higher education : 

1. Financed by the family HJ. 

2. Financed by you through eitployment []] 

3. Financed by private sources other than family Q 
U. Financed by government sources []] 

5. Financed partly by gcvemment partly by other sources [3 

6. You are a govenroent official on study leave □ 

11. Are you a boarding student ? YES □ NO Q 



•> CosX of living allowance. 
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12. When you have ooc^leted your education* do you intend to 
seek «n^lpyment in your major field of study ? 

Yes, permanently □ Yes, but not pennanently Q No □ ■ 

13. If you do not expect to be permanently enployed in your present 
major field, why do you renain in this field ? 

1. the field gives you good career preparation Q 

2. you enjoy the field Q 

3. the field gives you a wider choice of future careers Q 

u, it was a mistake to choose the field, but it is 

too late to change Q 

5. other reasons (specify) []] 

If you were not in this institute, assuming you were working 
to-day in a full time pemanent job, then your salary would be : 

Less than £S150 □ £5150-250 □ 

£5250-350 □ more than £S350 □ 



n. sccio-EcoNomc background 

1. Your guardian is : 

1. Father □ 2. Brother □ 3. ^^other □ 
»*, Uncle Q 5. Other than these Q 

2. Your guardian's occupation is : 

1, Peasant □ 2. Nanad □ 3. MercMnt □ 

u. Govemnent employee Q 5. Clerical Q 

6. Skilled worker Q 7. Unskilled worker Q 8, Others (specify) □ 

3. Yo^o* guardian is in : 

1* full enployment Q 2. retired on pension Q 
3. part-time employed unemployed Q 

»»• Your guardian's approx. yearly income is : 

1. less than £3250 □ 2. £5250-500 □ 

3. XS500-1000 □ u. more than £31000 □ 

5. You are : Married Q Unmarried Q] Divorced Q 

6. Yau Mve children YES □ NO □ 

7. Ycu are : male Q female Q 

6. You age is : 

1. under twenty Q 2. Between twenty and twenty five [3 

3* between twenty five and thirty Q above thirty Q 
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9. Your pofovince of birth is : 

1. NcrthemQ 2. Kassala □ 3. Khartoum □ U. 
$• KbrdofanQ 6- Upper Nile Q 7. Darfur □ 
8. B. El Ghazal I I 9. Bquatoria Q 10- Abroad Q 

10, Your nationality is : 

1. Sudanese Q 2. Other African countries 

3. Other Ar^ countries fl] ^« Other countries 

III. CAREER INFORMATION 

1. Did you get any infarmation on the errployment possibilities open to 
you after couplet ing -/our training, either before or s'hortly after 
applying forhigher education in the field in which yai were admitted ? 

YES □ NO □ 

(a) If yes, check the sources of your infornation : 

1. University or faculty employinent service office Q 

2. University staff □ 

3. EY*iends, parents or relatives Q 

4. Guidance counsellors Q 

5. Other students/and union 

5. Dnployment in the field Q 

7. General infonnation sources : books, newspapers, radio, etc. Q 

(b) Dp; you now ftiel thax^ the information you got was 
^>uffici«\tly hcpful ijf^ making the right choice of field ? 

Adequat e- [7] jj\iiclfiqiws\te Q Somewhat misleading Q 

((c) Ix you die? not receive an^i^ career infomation would you have 
liked toTvawe receive admce on course specialization and its 
relev/anc© to aptitude, carfeer preference and en5)loyment 
poBsiijilitles *? 

YES Q NO Q No opinion Q 



Blue Nile □ 



□ 
□ 



2. When yiS&i wanted advice on q;hoosing a field of stiidy for an 
occupati6it»l carf-wr : 

1. the advice was Verv satisfactory 

2. the advice was not satisfactory Q 

3. those who tried to advise me did not know any better Q 
u. I did not get any advice Q 

5. there was no one to advise me Q 

5. I did not know of any organization that gave Q 
advice on career 
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3. Should the higher education authorities take greater interest 
in the enployrocnt possibilities of their graduates ? 

^ O NO □ No opinion Q 

If yes, shDuld every institution for higher education : 

(i) have an effective ejroloyment service bureau with a 
vocational guidance and counselling services 

YES D NO Q No opinion □ 

<ii) provide advice on employment opportunities to all students ? 

(a) while they apply for admission Q 

(b) in the first year class □ 

(c) later on D 

(d) final year □ 

(iii) seek the co-operation of the goverrment, industry and 
business in getting specialists to inform students about 
careers, employment and m3npower requirements 

YES □ NO □ No opinion □ 

(iv) receive the visits of Labour Department Officials every tenn 
YES □ NO □ No opinion □ 

U. If proper occupational guidance is made available to you, voild 
you have been willing to change your field of study to one more 
directly related to an occupation with a better future ? 

^ D NO □ No opinion Q 



The followii^ list gives six means of gaining better knowledge 
of conditions of work, promotion prospects and suitability to 
you. Please rank these means in order of preference. 

(1. being the best 6. the least). 

1. Practical job experience during the study course n 

2. Getting personal information from prospective 
employers LI 

3. Reading of career publications D 
H. Discussing with employees in the particular iij. 

occupations LI 
5. Discussion with parents/friends D 
5. Consultation with professional bodies 

To vtot extent does your choice of career depend on success 
in your present studies ? 

Greatly Q sonewhat dependent □ not dependent □ 
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7. (a) where do you expect to be permanently enrployed when you 
have completed your educatix)n ? 

1. Government service Q 2. Private sector []] 
3. Others (specify []]] 

(b) would you accept a job in the runal area ? 
YES □ NO □ 

(c) if yes, please check the appropriate reason : 
1* rural ar^ needs rnore people like me [] 



2. opportunity for free life Q 

3. better professional prospects and 
experience Q 

^. for financial reasons Q 

5. family or social reasons Q 

6. others (specify) Q 



(d) if 


not, could you please check the appropriate reasons: 


1. 


lack of tap-water, electricity, etc. 


□ 


2. 


comumication and transportation 


□ 




difficulties 


3. 


separation from friends and relations 


□ 




no scope for your kind of skill 


□ 


5. 


runal life is dull and slow 


□ 


6. 


no scope for ijnproving contpetence 


n 


7» 


delays career achievenvents 


□ 


8. 


others (specify) 


□ 


In the 


following list of seme characteristics of careers. 



indicate the degree of importance of each in your choice 



of a career by checking the appropriate box. 





Factor 


Very Imp. 


Imp. 


Not ijnpor 


(a) 


Interesting work 


□ 


□ 




(b) 


Use of special talents 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(c) 


Use rif educational background 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(d) 


Creative work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(e) 


No supervision 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(f) 


FXirther studies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cg) 


Improve oonpetence 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(h) 


Helpful to others and society 


□ 




□ 


(i) 


Work with people 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(j) 


Good income 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(k) 


Travel 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(1) 


Supervise others 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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(m) Pranotion of career 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(n) Secure future 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(o) Time for family and hobbies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(p) Social life 


□ 


□ 


□ 



9. What do you estimate is th. annual income (before taxes) 
that an average individual specializing in your field expects 
for a full-time job ? 

1> At the start of his career £S 

2. With about five years of experience: £S 

3. With about ten years of experience: £S 

Near retirement £S 

10. If you expect your earnings to differ from the average 
what do you expect to earn at the following stages of 
your career ? 

1. At the start of your career £S 

2. With about five years of experience £S 

3. With about ten y^ars of experience £S 

u. Near retirement 

11. How do you think ear*nings in your career will change in the 
future coTTpared to earnings in similar careers ? 

l.more rapidly 2. at the same rate Q 

3. less rapidly []] 



List of subjects under different fields of study 



Katui^ Science : 

- Biological science 

- Premedicine 

- Chemistry 

- Earth science 

- Physics 

- Other physical sciences 

- Mathenatics 

Engineer'ing : 

- Chemical 

- Civil 

- Electriccil 

- Industrial 

- Mechanical 

- Mining 



Hunanities and Arts : 

- Arabic 

- Driglish and journalism 

- Fine arts 

- Foreign language 

- Riilo^x-'phy 

- Religi£:n 



Social sciences : 

- Economics including Home Economics 

- History 

- Political science 

- Psychology 

- Sociology and anthropology 

- Geography 



Health 



RTamacy (nursing for wocaen) 
Medicine 
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GRADUATE QUESTIONNAIRE 



ACADPgC DEGREES 

Particulars of all academic depnees/diplomas/certificates received after 
the secondary education , 



Dcact name of cs,v^«^., v^^r. r^p u««^tv.«. Institution 

i \ j Subjects Year or Year or Honours, ^ , . , 

^^iSf' taken adndssion graduation .wan^s.etc. '^J^^^ 



1. 

2. 
3. 



If you had any ejnploynvsnt while you were stiidyinp, please state the 
duration and type of work. 



II. EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

1. Particulars of all paid employnpnt ,full-^ijYie or part-time, since 
coTTipleting full-time sti»dy, tr.iininp or research. 

(Please enter separately each new post where there was either 
(i) a c)>ange of employer, (ii) a substantial, nemvinent chai^^re in 
the nature of your duties or (iii) a promotion). 
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Approxijnate 
dates, if 
possible, 
Pjive month 
and wear 



£>nployer 's 
business 
or industry 
(1) 



If abroad, 

please state 
country 



From 



To 



FUU/or Part'tin«; (2) 
r\ill/or Part- "rijne 
F\ill/or Part-tijne 
F\ill/or Part-tine 



(1) Einployer*s business or industry, e.f^. : Ministry of Public Services and 
Adiiiinistrative ppform. University of Khartoum, Textile Industry, etc. 

If self-employed, please indicate by writing, partner in a firm of 
accountants, self-employed author, etc. 

(2) Please define part-tijne by the number of hours. per week, or by the 
niunber of months in a year. 



2. If '/ou have taken any rourse while .you were working, please state the 
duration and typ*». 



3. Durirg, or imcdiat'=»ly after the srrnndary srho^l education, if '/nu had 
any aspiration for sp'=»r?iali7.ing in a particular fi^ld. pTo^so indiraf^ 
what it was frcr> rh*> list S"iven in thp rows in question (10), nage 252. 



If there was a shift in tha choice of a field in the post -secondary 
education, was it due to i 

1. Fijiancial reasons 



Rerson/xT -'aasons 

5. 'Jnexfs&cted family circumstances (e.g. death, 
change of residence, migration) 

6. Uiiiversity adnassion regulations 

7. Others (specify) 

How did you gpt the first employmejjt after graduati 
(tick the appropriate medium) 

1, Ihe University authorities 

2. Labour Departaient (Qrployment exchange office) 



3. 



Family resistiance 

Subsequently rec<iived batter inforsjation on 
career possibilities 
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3. Newspaper advcrtisoaent (specify type) 
Bersonal ocntacts with the enployers 

5. Tpxenis and relations 

6. Others (specify) 

6. (a) Does the institution you attended last have an emplqynent 

office? YES / NO 

(b) If the answer is in the negative, do you think it 

would be useful to have one ? yes I NO 

7. Reetsons for your undertaking post -secondary study or training were 
(tick the appreciate box) 

1. Need fcr a particular professional qualification I \ 

2. Need for a higher degree for career reasons t I 

3. Desire for more study for its own sake I I 
Desire to continue to participate in student life i I 

5. Financial incentives offered by government or , 

non-govcmment agency I I 

6. Lack of enployment opportunities for secondary i 1 

graduates ■ 

7. Preference for urban life I I 

8* Source (s) of finance for your post-secondary education — ■ 

(tick the appropriate box) I ! 

1. Financed privately through employment I I 

2. Financed by government sources I I 

3. Financed by private sources other than family , , 

or self ^ I t 

Financed privately by the family 1 ! 

S. Financed by other sources (please specify) I I 

9. Please give your father's occupation at the time of your post- 
secondary education r 

1. Peasant S. Civil servant □ 

2. Nonad LZJ 6. Clerical [I] 
3* Me* chant iZj 7. SkiUed worker □ 
U. ""JiiSkUied worker i 8. Others (specify) 
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10. The foUowii^ table gives the field you have specwUzed as 

and the profession you are woridns in at present as ooiunn.. i-iease 
tick the box you belong to. 



Specialized 
Field/ 

/Rrofossion 


Natur. 
Scien- 
tist 


Engi- 
neer 


Scien- 
tist 


HLiinan« 
Profes- 
sional 


Health 
Profes- 
sional 


Tea- 
cher 


Bus in. 

and 
•tenag. 


Agri- 
cuitu- 
rist 


Law- 
yer 


Civil 
ser- 
vant 
(.») 


Other 


Natural Sciences 
























EiTKincering 
























Social Sciences 
























FVimanities -f Art! 
























Health (Medicine) 






















Education 
(teacher trainijTg) 






















ftiQ-mfiss -f Ccramerce 






















AKTiailture 
























Law 
























Mministration 
























Others 

























(X) If you belong to any of the previously mentioned professions, but are also 
a civil servant, tirJc both boxes, 



According to your own ooinion, do votj -^hink that th« education vou 
received 'in the formal educational svstem was relevant to the neen^ 
of the job and the society ? YtS / NO 

If yfis, indicate the depr^e of relevance. 

Relevant □ Fairly relevant □ Irrelevant □ 



12. ^4^w ijrixfftant were y<X3.- under^graduate and post-graduate backgrounds 
as pD?ei^uisites for your cun^ent job ? 

Post-graduate 
Undergraduate degree 



Degree in ny field a prerequisite for job 

Degree in this or related field a 

prerequisite for job . 

Degree in any field a prerequisite for job 

No degree needed — 

Leave post-gneduate degree blank, if you do not have. one. 
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13 « How long did you hfiva to 'jait to get the first enployment ? 

1. less than 6 months 

2. more than 6 months U^t less than one year en 

3. mare tMn one year 



m. Itove you changed your occupation between 1967 and 1972 ? 
If yes, for which of the following reasons ? 

□ 
□ 
u 



1. Better service conditions 
3« Better use of training 
5. Just ten^xarary 



Social reasons 



n 



2. 
H. 
6. 
8. 



Better future 
Suits talents 



Lost 30b 



YES/NO 

□ 
□ 



Others (specify) 



15. H^e following is a list of seme aspects of your present job. 
Indicate by : 

1. the most satisfactory aspect of your job ; 

2. the least satisfactory aspect of your job and 

3. the most iji^xartemt feu:tar in relation to your career objectives. 



a) 


Interesting work 


u 


h) 


Helpful to others and society 1 1 


b) 


Use special tadents 


□ 


i) 


Work with people | | 


c) 


Use educational background 


□ 


j) 


Good incoTO | | 


d) 


Creative work 


□ 


k) 


l^vel LJ 


e) 


No supervision from others 




1) 


Supervise others | j 


f ) 


further studies 


□ 


m) 


Better prospects | 1 


g) 


iDprove ccopetence 


□ 


n) 


Secure future | [ 








0) 


Time for family and hobbies | } 



16. Wbuld you mind stating your net annual income, first on 
taJdng up eniplo>inent and at the present time. 

On taking up eniployment At present (mention the month) 
£3 £S 



ni. nXlCATIONAL SYSTEM 

If the Institution you attended for your post- secondary education 
would ask for your co-operation in improving the performance of its 
operation, would you be willing to co-operate within vour time limits? 







YES 


NO 


1. 


as a member of an advisory group 


□ 


a 


2. 


filling out s<^^ questionnaires fran 
time to time 


□ 


□ 


3, 


attending some of the meetings. 


n 


□ 
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IV. PE^SGNAL INTORhiATION 

1. Name of respondent : 

2. Parents' home addre?^s 



3. Present address : 



i*. Age : 

Signature : 
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EMPLOYER QUESTIONNAIRE 



I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

1. Nane of the firWorganization :_ 



Pate of establishment : 



3. Type of control : Government I I 

Government undertaking but autononous | | 

Seni-t^ovemiment [ I 

Privrite I I 

t*. Number of employees : (i) F\j11 time, , _^ 



(ii) P;?rt-tijre 



(1) 



5. Number of employees having post-fiecondary education 



6. Number of : 


SiAdanese 


Expa- 
triates 


Total 


Vacant 
posts 


(i) administrators and 
professional 










(ii) sub-professional 
and technical 










(iii) workers 











7. List the products produced and/or services. offer>ed by your firW 
organization 
Products Service*; 



If it is an educational inst-itutinn era school, list service as teaching 
mentioning the streams taught ; if it is a college, types of diplomat/ 
degrees offered. 

(1) Please define part-time. 
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If it is a goverrment dep^rtmpnt, mention the types of responsibilities 
of the department under the sen/ ices. 

If it is an industrial firm, mpption the type of products yaj produce and 
services , if any, you offer, such as consultancy in particular fields, 

n. myurotofr mcihods 

1. (a) How do you recruit employees specially with post- secondary education ? 
Check the appropriate medium : 



<i) 


Institution outhoritieff 


□ 


<ii) 


IjQsoup Dsportment 


P 


(iii) 


Newspaper advertisement 


a 


<iv) 


Personal contacts with the employees 


□ 


(V) 


PY'iends and relations of employees 


□ 


(vi) 


Others (please specify) 


a 



(B) If you have any of the following criteria for selection of the 
OTployees with post-secondary education, please tick the 
appropriate box according to the der of importance of 

tha CTitariXjn. imnortant Inrportant Unimnortant 

(i) acadenic record [3 | | PI 

(ii> aptitude tests □ CH O 

(iii) interview Q iZl d 
(iv) past experience in similar type 

of job • □ □ □ 

(v) letters of recormendation D | ] | | 

(vi) physical appearance |~ ) I | 

(vii) others C Specify) □ □ Q 

Is there a mechanism to decide on what kind of graduates you would 
need for a specific job ? 

YES / NO 

a) If does it function ; satisfactorily I I 

or need a change I I 

b) If not t do you think that a mechanism, which would establish 
the coherence between the job description and the kind of 
education offered by the educational institutions would be useful 
and profitable for the firm to decide on the rin.ht kind of 
gt^aduatas for a specific type of job ? 

YES / NO 



What are the difficulties in describing a job to make the 
right recruitment ? 



a) No coherence between the educational institution 
and the enployers* needs 
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. b) The graduates do not have the training they i — i 
are supposed to have | | 

c) Better perforrance in the academic life does not i — i 
mean better performance at job | | 

d) Type of job is too coinplex to allow for precise s peci ficaxion 
of edjcational degree needed j | 

e) Type of training at the educational institutions i — i 
is not sufficient for the skill needed at the job | | 

f) Others (specify) 



III. KTUCATION AND EMPLOYMEKT 

1* Wd would like to have your opinion in respect to the educational 
bodg^nound of an esployee and his job perfonunce : 



□ 



a) a very hiph depree of correspondence between 
academic nerfonrance and job performance 

b) a medium dep?ee of correspondence between i — i 
aca^ienic perfomance and job performance \ | 



c) no correspondence between acad^ic perfontance 
and job perfoniHnce 



□ 



?. Do vou h^ve any provision for in-sprvice training facil iris's for 

ePTplqyees havirg post- secondary diplonas in your finn/or^nization? 

YES / NO 



(a) If the ansver is in the affirmative and the training is held in the 
academic institutions away from your f inn/or ganizat ion, please tick 
the appropriate box for the type of such training ^nd indicate the 
duration of the traininf^ against it. Duration 

1. staff fully away from your fim | f 



2. staff three-nuarter time in your 

firm/organization and one-quarter 

time away | I 

3. staff half-time in your firm/ 
organization and half-tim*t away [ j 

staff one-quarter time in your firm/ 

organization and three-quarter 

time away | | 

5. abroad □ 



Wbuld you kindly mention for what type of per<?nnnel (see question 6, 
section I) , you have such nrovision ? 
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Is it mf»«nt for upgrading personnel ? Q 

or for meeting special rcfouirenents '^f tbe finn/orgam'zation Q 

If tV;2 in-service training is held in your fim/or^anization, 
please write in a few line?; the liur^tion of such training 
for different kinds of per55onnel, organization and object*; 
of such training. 



<h) If you do not have in-Rervicft training for yoiir n^rsonnol, 
would you like to havo such training r»rop?ammp introduced 
in your firm/orpani/^tion in the future ? 

YES / NO 

J, Are you willing to co-op«ratp with the institutions of hipher education 
in the development of such courses in th« following ways : 

(i) as member of the curriculum comitt*><» YTS / NO 

(ii) as participant in the teaching activities nroprwiTv* YES / NO 

(iii) in filling out questionnaires fmm time to time YES / NO 

(iv) in evaluating the trainir\g progranro YES / NO 

C V> by sending your staff for such courses YES / NO 

. Ubuld you 1 to see that the instituti :i6 otf higher education 
be more oonoexTted about the eoployers' needs in ^ ' 

(i) formulating their curriculum YES / VO 

(ii) choosing the method of instruction YES / NO 

(iii) genex^ developnient of the training 

progranme YES / NO 

5. Is your firm interested in special courses for 
Industry /business , etc* at the institutes 

of higher education 7 YES / NO 

If yes, could ycu specify v^t kind of courses 
you would like to see developed. 



Are you pKvpared to assist institutes of higher 
education in 



(i) developing their curriculum YES// NO 

(ii) suggesting methods of instruction YES / NO 

(iii) evaluating their training pcogramnes YES / NO 

(iv) developing research projects related to 

your f im YES / NO 
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?• Do you accept college -based 'sandwich* students ? 

YES / NO / nay accept in the future 
Do you J^ve *sandwici>' students in your organization ? 

YES / NO / may have in the future 
Do you have any industrial projects for students ? 

YES / NO / may have in the future 



8. Forecast of ne«ls 

Could ycu please ^ive the number of employees you had in 1958 and 72 with 
different fields of specialization and the expected numbers you would 
need of the same in 1975 and in 1980. Please apply your own judgement 
in respect of the growth of your firm cli rinB the next 8 years. 



Fields of 
specialization 


No. of esnv 
1968 


Loyees in 
1972 


No. of employ 
1976 


ees needed in 
1980 


Natural Sciences 










Ehj^ineerinp^ 










Social Sciences 










Wjmanities + Arts 










Health C Medicine) 










Eiducation 










Business Cormerce 










Apiculture 










Law 










Administration 










Others 











(1) 



Students who attend 'sandwich' courses - courses which involve altex^te 
perioc .. . i ixxlustry and an academic institution. 
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The book 



The rapid expansion of higher education in the Sudan during 
the last decade has created many quantitative and qualita- 
tive imbalances. These imbalances have manifested them- 
selves in the unemployment of graduates in some fields of 
studies and scarcity in some other fields. They are also 
reflected in the mismatch between the type of training 
being o^'fercd in the higher education system and that 
needed by the labour market. The present study attempts to 
identify the factors responsible for such imbalances through 
a quantitative and qualitative analysis of the situation, and 
suggests measures to correct the imbalances. 
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